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CHAPTER  I. 

BRITAIN    BEFORE    EXfJLAND. 

I  lanf  f  r  ^'l^^^-^'''  l-»^l  -«  -"  England  i.s  that  part  of  the 
Uand  of  (,roat  Britain  south  of  the  River  Tweed    with  th.  .v 
t^on  of  a  .uall  area  on  the  western  .side,  Uu,J^\^^  \    ,3 
cov-ens  about  50,000  square  miles,  and   Wales  a  little  \JXm 

more  have  left  its  shores  and  settled  all  over  the  globe      The  in' 
habitants  are  cUled  English  :  but  this  was  not  at.y  'tirre 

inhabited  by  at  least  three  different  r.ces  of  men 

v.t  nf  "IT  ^'"'^  ^^'''  ^'''""  *''«  ^"■•f'^'''^  «f  the  country  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  lions,  tigers,  elephant?  ani 

Hth  little  knowledge  of  tools  and  weapons,  occupied  the  counL 

rien   came  another  race  with  better  weapons  and   some    know 

edge  of  cooking,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals.     Both  raTe! 

ovever,  made  their  weapons  of  stone,  and  for  this  rea  lar; 

called  the  men  of  the  "Old  and  New  Stone  Age  "     These  thiZ 

w.  know  by  the  remains  found  in  nounds  or  ^  J.ou,.  of  e    th   a  fd 

n  c..es  and  river-beds.     Then  .une  another  race,   evidenUy  'fr    n 

he  East,  near  Persia,  that  had  some  skill  in  working  metals   sue 

■■s  bronze  and  iron.     These  people  we  call  "Celts,"  and  tW  were 

the  inhabiUnts  found  in  Britain  when  written  Listory  hrlllels 

anything  about  the  island  ^ 

Medtir  T  ""   ^^"^•----  -   trading  people  from   the 
Mediterranean  bea,  vi-ited  the  country  in  quest  of  tin  ;  then,  a 
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was  given  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Bntanma" 

2.  Roman  Conquest.—At  last,   in  the  year  55  no    o 

«pe"s,«e^.TdS>      ThTvt      •'•■■■*"iots,  and  fought  with 

worn  b^  the  people  „„  the  opposite  J^Z  Gati  Zfj  1""" 
Bntons  along  the  southern  coast  kept  up  a  t  Je  !^h'  fh"" 
aeighbors,  the  Gauls,  who  were  at  Ihi.,-  u  '''"' 

than  the  people  of  Britain  i"^^"  tllti     TOeTtf  """^  """"" 

*»*:,*  a?di  re^trh'Tof  T"--  '"=''  '-■^  ■«"■«  -^ 

sacrifices  were  oftpn  hnmaT,  i    •  ,  ^  f^crinces.      Ihese 

of  wicker  work  at  le  tri    "of th"  ""T  """"  "'  '"-^^  "«- 
great  influence  over  the  peo^Wd  tde  «r  C™ "'  ""''  "^ 

rhey  were  a  very  stem  and  hard  people    and  aftl  T'      T'' 
Caesar  visited  Erifjiin    u^a  P'-^P'e,  ana  at  the  time  wlien 

But  they  made  ^  Ls  ld7"f  .^"^^  ^'  ''^  '"'^^  ^-^d- 
obey  them.  ^"^  ^°''""**  *^"  P«°PJ«  *hey  subdued  to 

an  army,  and  after  mufh '  fi.tr  ^"^^"'P«-'-  Claudius  came  with 
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w'"^''S;i-^"'"''  **"*  "^  '^'^'^  P^-r  -d  sent  to 
Borne.  Then  Boadicea,  queen  of  one  of  the  tribes,  strove  to  free 
the  county  from  the  invaders  ;  but  she.  after  winning  a  gZ  Lue 
was  a  so  defeated  by  the  Roman  generals,  and,  it^isS  S 
herse  f  to  escape  Ul-treatment  at  their  hands.  Thus^lrall 
Bntam,  from  the  southen.  coast  to  the  Firths  of  Clyde  anlporth 

years  to  do  this,  for  the  Britons  were  a  brave  people,  and  as  the 
knd  was  covered  with  forests  and  bogs,  it  was'^diLrlr  tt 
Roman  soldiers  to  pursue  and  attack  the  natives. 

the^^t?"""^  ^^  "°*  "^"''■'"'  ^^'  ^"^"«'  ^"*^  *h«y  did  not  allow 
them  to  carry  weapons  or  to  %ht  in  their  own  defence  TheT 
built  good,  straight,   solid  roads  for  their  soldiers  to  pL  from 

yeTtoblf'^'h'"'  '''  ""^^"^  ^'  *^^^  -^«  -d  Lmps^ 
yet  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.     Oities 

too,  were  built,  such  as  York  ;  forests  were  cleared  and  grain  ^own 

m  abundance,  so  much  so  that  large  quantities  of  wheaf  were  sent 

from  Britain  to  Rome  to  feed  the  people  of  that  city.     ThTSorn 

Sh"''  ^> "'  'Tr  '"^  ^P^^^*^  «^  *^«  b««-  educated  Z 
wealthier  Britons,  although  most  of  the  people  continued  to  speak 

^heirr^ative  tongue.     Not  the  least  of  the  good  results  of  Romat 

Rule  was  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  island.     One  thing 

however    the  Romans  did.  which   was  not  for  the  good  of  tS 

m^L  to7d7"'"^"'-     '''^^  "^'^  *^^"^  depend 'upon  the': 
masters  tor  defence  agamst  attacks  from  their  enemies,  the  Picts, 
who  hved   m  Scotland,  and  the  Scots,  who  came  from  Ireland 
The  ^,ee  brave  Britons,  after  a  few  hundred  years  of  Roman  rule 

o  We  rr'"  'f  "f  *'^™"^^^^'  ^"^  ^^  -^-  *^«  Romans  had 
to  leave  Britain    about  400  A.D..  to  protect  the  en     -  ,  from 

enemies  nearer  home,  the  Britons  were  not  able  to  be.        ck  th" 

sIotLr/^^t'^t  "'^  ^^™^  P°"""^  ^-»  fr-  the  .Ms  o 
Scotland  to  rob  and  murder  them.     In  the  next  chapter  we  sh«dl 
see  how  this  led  to  the  coming  of  the  English. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ENGLISH   CONQUEST. 

1.  The  Coming  of  the  EngUsh.-We  have  seen  that  the  Britons 
were  much  troubled,  after  the  Romans  left,  by  the  Pxcts  an.  Scot" 

':  Be?!  .r^'  ''^.^*™^  ^^"^'"^^'«  -  ^h«  Britons  thell 
selves.  Beaicles  these  enemies  they  ],ad  others  of  a  different  race 
who  came  from  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  cspeciallXm  t  ^ 
lowing  ands  about  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  The  e 
were  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  before  the  RomaJifl 
Brxtam  had  often  landed  on  the  coast,  and  plundered  the  Top  e 

Z7aVrr'  """^"'  ^"'  ''^'"'^^^"'  -d  «-h  booty  anly 
could  get.     They  were  a  fierce,  strong,  freedom-loving  people  with 
blue  eyes  and  long  fair  hair,  and  spoke  a  language  wc  caU  Teul^c 
somewhat  hke  the  Dutch  language  of  to-duy       I„  their  own^^d 
they  hved   in  tribes,   with  chiefs  at   the  head  who  led  Tt  ^es 
of  war,  and  helped  to  govern  in  times  of  peace.     As  the^r  own 
country  could  not  well  support  them,  they 'took  to  the  sea    aid 
became  skilled  and  har.ly  sailors.      In   their  little   vesseL  thev 
crossed  the  North  Sea,  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Br"l  „   Ga  J 
and  Ireland.     The  poor  Britons  were  so  distressed  by  a^^  ks  fr"m 
th^  various  enemies  that  they  called  in  two  chiefs  o^f  t^tttZ 
help  them  agamst  the  Picts  and  Scots,  hoping  in  this  ww  f    .  \ 
one  enemy  fight  the  other.     But  Heng  st  and  Hor  a   aft  r 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  A.D.,  449,  andlfeathig  trPictl^^^^^^^^ 

fo?rms^r'^^^-  -' '''  -^--  -'-  takftht  t:s 

The  Jutes  were  soon  followed  by  the  Saxons,   and  last  of  all 

treated  the  Britons  much  m  the  same  fashion.     Unlike  the  Ro  nanT 
.^lo  spared  the  conquered,  they  either  killed  the  Brit<  n  ^^^^dro": 
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*d  not  hke  ^  .  led  towns  and  cities-but  preferred  to  live  in  open 
or  allowing  them  to  fall  into  ruins. 

2.  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Engliah.-The  English 
a.  these  tnbea  came  to  be  called,  were  not  a  na^.„  as  we  unTel„d 
the  word  ;  bub  were  a  number  of  fn,o  a,.d  iuJepondenfc  tribesThat 
under  hen-  chiefs  had  come  over  to  Britain  to  conquer  an?Xnder 
After  the  Bntons  wore  expelled,  thoy  settled  down  from  theTr 
Lr^erl     "  'T^y^^^  communities,  and  began  to  tii  1 

fL  ^T  T'      T  ^''"^'  °^  P^"f^'«  i"  *'•«««  corrmunities 
Fir^t  of  all,  we  have  the  Fori,  a  man  of  higher  birth  and  greater 
wealth  than  the  rest.      The  came  the  Ceorl  or  churl,  a  freeC^J 
lower  birth,  who  nevertheless  had  his  own  house  and  tUled  Wwn 

whTh  d    t     "^r  "' ^"  "^  ""''''  *^«  *^--'  -*h-  Britons  or  min 
who  hr.d  sold  or  lost  their  freedom,  and  who  might  be  sold  out  of 

oa^TnT"^  !^  '  "'  "r '"•  ^"^^  ^^««™-  --«  -»-ed  to  take 
were  settled.  A  man  found  gmlty  by  his  fellows  of  a  crime  usually 
coulc  escape  by  paying  a  fine.  He  could  prove  his  innocence  by 
gettxng  h,s  neighbours  to  swear  he  was  an  honest  man.  Tldsw.! 
^Ued  ^'compurgation. "  Otherwise  he  had  to  undergo  tie  '  w"" 
which  consisted  in  wdking  blindfold  with  bare  feet  over  hot  pToS- 

^    X^^!""  f  PP"'^  *^^  ^^"^  ^"*°  b"i'i»S  hot  water.     If  unhLt 
after  this  -ordeal "  he  was  declared  innocent. 

The  villages  were  some  distance  from  each  other*;  but  when 
any  nnportant  matter  of  peace  or  war  had  to  be  cons  de'ed    men 
from  seveml  villages  met  in  what  was  called  the  "FolkmS  '^or 
meeting  of  the  tribe.     Here  they  chose  their  aldermen  Tom  the 
Eork.  to  lead  them  to  battle,  or  to  speak  and  act  for  them  "    he 
g^at  meeting  of  the  wise  men  of  the  tribes  ki.own  as  the  "  Wi^J" 
mot.        Af  er  a  time  tho  Witangemot  began  to  choose  one  n^n 
from  the  aldermen  to  lead-and  he  was  the  "king."      He  Z 
ahrays  elected  and  co.dd  not  appoint  his  successor;  but  the  custom 
w^to  choose  the  king  from  the  same  family  on  s^ru^t  of  its  suT 
posed  descent  from  Woden,  their  god  of  war.  ^ 

&  The  Engliflh  become  01iristian8.-When  the  Andes  Saxon- 
-d Jute,  came  to  England  they  w««  heathenB,  t^dti^^ 
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gods,  water-spirits,  and  wood-  demons.  Th  eir  chief  god  was  Woden, 
who  rewarded  them  after  death  for  their  bravery  and  for  the  number 
of  their  enemies  they  killed.  Heaven  was  to  them  a  place  where 
they  could  fight  and  carouse,  for  these  German  .ribes  were  very 
fond  o:  eating  and  drinking.  From  the  names  of  their  gods  we 
get  our  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  such  as  Wednesday  or 
Wodensday,  from  the  god  Woden. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  English  to  accept  Christianity,  for 
being  a  steadfast  rrce  tli.,y  clung  to  their  own  customs  and  religion. 
At  last,  as  the  story  goes,  some  English  slaves  were  taken  to  Rome 
to  be  sold,  and  Bishop  Qregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Home,  when 
a  young  man,  seeing  how  fair  and  beautiful  they  were,  asked 
whence  they  came,  and  was  told  the^  were  Angles.     "Not  A  ngles," 
said  he,  "but  Angels,"  and  when  he  became  bishop  he  aent    in 
696,  a  missionary  named  Augustme,  with  forty  monks  to  convert 
ttie  English.    Augustine  landed  in  Kent,  and  his  first  convert  was 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  ♦hose  wife  was  a  Christian  from  France 
Afterwards,  many  of  Ethelbert's  people  were  baptized  as  Christ- 
»nsi  and  Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
From  Kent  the  Roman  missionaries  carried  the  new  religion  to 
Northumbria,  where  King  Edwin  ruled.     Edwin  called  las  Wi^an 
together  and,  after  listening  to  the  missionaries,  they  also  accepted 
Christianity. 

But  other  Christian  missionaries  had  been  busy  in  the  north  of 
England  before  Augustine  came  to  the  country.  These  came  from 
the  small  K>cky  island  of  lona,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
a  mission  station  had  been  planted  by  Columba,  an  Irish  monk. 
For  the  Irish  had  become  Christians  under  the  teacliing  of  St. 
Patrick  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  and  Irish  missionaries 
made  their  way  to  the  north  and  middle  of  England  and  did  much 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  fierce  and  heathen  English. 
After  a  time,  in  im,  tao  Ixisii  missionaries  and  those  from 
Borne  having  disputed  alx)ut  some  trifling  matters  relating  to 
church  services,  the  King  of  Northumbria  decided  in  favour 
of  the  lattor,  and  the  work  went  or  under  bishops  in 
sympathy  with  the  Roman  usages.  The  tJ^tct  of  thei-  V-w-h- 
mg  was  soon  soen,  for  the  rude  and  restless  Englisl  tied 
down  to  steady  work,  began  to  learn  trades,  and  to  build 
up  amaU  towns  around  the  monasteries  which  now  sprang  up  in 
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CHAPTER  m. 

StWTGOUS  BETWEEN  THE  ENOLI8H  AKD  THE  DANES. 

rametianity  ehar^a  theu-l^ite^d  2?^^'^,^"  ''"'^ 
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of  th«  Ohristiu)  religion,  and  partly  beoatue  muob  weaUh  vu 
gathered  there.  Besides  the  monks  could  not  oflfer  much  oppo- 
sition to  them.  Egbert  and  his  son  and  grandsons  did  their  utmost 
to  drive  back  these  robbers.  At  times  the  ICnglish  were  successful 
and  defeated  the  enemy,  but  they  gradually  lost  ground  untd  a 
great  part  of  England  was  suMued  by  the  Danes.  Northumbria, 
Mercia,  and  East  Anglia  were  bus  taken  by  them,  and  then  they 
turned  their  a  -ms  again^ ;  Wessex.  Here  four  grandsons  of  Egbert 
reigned  in  succession  and  strove  to  keep  back  the  Danes.  The  last 
of  these  kings  was  Alfred,  who  began  to  reign  in  871.  He  was 
chosen  king  over  his  brother's  8(  i,  a-ho  was  a  mere  lad,  because 
the  English  wanted  a  brave  loader  at  tliis  perilous  time,  and  Alfred 
had  shown  his  courage  in  many  a  fierce  fight  with  the  invaders. 

2.  Alfred  the  Great.— Few  kings  have  been  r  ich  good  rulers  as 
Alfred,  and  few  have  had  so  many  difficulties  to  overcome  When 
quite  a  little  Lid  at  his  mother's  knee  he  was  fond  of  reading  and 
learning,  although  books  at  that  time  were  very  scarce.  He  was 
sent  to  Rome  when  four  years  old,  and  there  learned  much  which 
helped  him  greatly  after  he  became  king.  He  was  troubled  all  his 
life  with  a  painful  disease,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign 
had  to  do  battle  against  the  ravaging  Danes.  But  he  bore  hunself 
bravely  and  manfully  at  all  times,  although  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  reign  he  met  with  nothing  but  defeat  in  his  struggle 
against  the  enemy.  In  878,  so  great  was  his  distress,  he  had  to 
fly  m  disguise  to  the  marshes  and  woods  of  Somersetshire.  There, 
it  is  said,  while  hiding  in  a  swineherd's  hut,  he  allowed  the  good 
wife's  cakes  to  bum,  so  intent  was  he  on  thinking  one  a  plan  by 
means  of  w'mch  he  could  save  his  country.  At  last  he  gathered  his 
scattered  followers  together  in  Athebiey,  an  island  in  Somerset- 
shire,  and  inspiring  them  with  his  own  hope  and  courage,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Danish  leader,  Guthrum,  at  Edington.  He  then 
made  him  sign  a  treaty,  Tailed  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore,  whereby 
tLe  Danes  kept  that  part  of  England  north  of  a  line  from  London 
to  Chester,  while  Alfred  kf  nt  all  south  of  that  line.  By  this  treaty 
the  Danes  held  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  part  of  Mercia,  and 
this  land  became  known  as  the  Danelagh.  Many  of  the  Danes 
became  Christians,  and  Alfred's  supremacy  over  the  Danela^  was 
recognized.    This  treaty  gave  the  land  peace  for  many  jwn,  and 
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Danes.     He  divided  hi.T        T  themselves  against  the 

fight  against  t  e  DanL  ^ZJZ  'Z  '.f "'  r  *^  «^  «"^  *« 
homes  of  the  people  He  fkoKu'  f  "**  ^'^^  °"'«^  *«  ^"^'•d  the 
from  the  shored  thl  t  m    "i'^'  *"  ^^^^  *^'«  !>«"««  «^«y 

always  fulirocLuptd  ^1'^"!  "".  ^"='^«'^  "^^-     «-  time  wal 

4.  Alfred  s  snccessors.    Alfred  diori  in  oni       j 
by  his  son   Edward  (the   E  der)         ZrTu         ""^  '""'''"^'^ 
Edmund,  Edred  and  L  Ln.!      \  '    ^''  '*'"'  Athelstan. 

once  more  ruled  over  all  Fn„io   a        j  I    ,      '         ^^^ghsh  king 

-hat.  they  easUj.^;;;/,  t^  *r  '""^"■^■r  "^^d  «,m,. 
their  rude„es?a^  w       l"  ^l'  ''"»""""•  "'"'  '''«•  '"'  "'"A  of 

in  "ha»,"  or  "ton"  ar»  E„glter°tll*  ""  "'""'  ""'' 
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laws  and  customs.  Like  Alfred  the  Great,  he  loved  learning,  «nd 
sought  to  educate  the  people.  He  brought  in  from  abroad  good 
teachers,  and  encouraged  the  monks  to  write  books  and  lead  pure 
lives  and  be  diligent  in  teaching  and  caring  for  the  people.  Under 
Dunstan  commeroe  revived,  for  fleets  guarded  the  E.^jlish  shores 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen,  and  enabled  traders  from 
France  and  Germany  to  visit  England.  Men  of  the  same  trade 
began  to  unite  in  societies  or  guilds  to  look  after  their  own  inter- 
ests, whUe  the  householders  of  each  burgh  or  borough  claimed  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Ijj  f  6.  Social  changes.-A  great  change  had  by  this  time  come  over 

the  English  people  since  they  first  came  to  England.  The  kinrr 
had  now  become  much  more  powerful  by  reason  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  his  personal  followers  or  thegns.  These  thegns  got 
land  from  the  king  and  became  a  kind  of  nobility,  and  did  not 
recognize  any  aTithority  except  that  of  the  king.  A^ain,  many  of 
the  coorls  had  given  up  their  freedom  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Danes.  Not  able  to  defend  themselves  they  became  the 
"men"  of  rich  and  powerful  nobles,  and  had  to  work  for  them  in 
return  for  protection.  These  "viheins"  (from  "villanus"  a  hus- 
bandman), although  no  longer  free,  wers  not  badly  treated.  The^ 
had  houses  and  land  of  their  own ;  and  for  food  had  barley-bread, 
fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  buttermilk.  Nevertheless  they  could  no 
longer  take  part  in  the  village  meeting,  nor  move  from  place  to 
place  without  their  masters'  permission. 

The  lower  order  of  freemen,  the  ancestors  of  our  yeomanry  lived 
comfortably  on  their  own  liomesteads.  They  had  an  abundance  of 
good  food  and  clothing  and  were  a  sturdy,  manly  class,  with  a 
Btn.ng  love  of  freedom  and  independence.  It  is  from  this  class 
hvmg  chiefly  in  the  North  of  England,  that  so  many  brave  men 
have  come,  who  on  many  battlefields  have  saved  England  from 
her-  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  nobles  having  less  to  do  than  the  ceorls,  Uved  idle  and 
often  ru>tou8  lives.  Their  slaves  and  villeins  did  all  their 
work,  and  provided  for  all  their  wants.  When  not  engaged  in 
fightmg,  they  p.^s.^cd  their  time  in  lia^vking,  hunting,  racing,  wrest- 
Ung,  and  other  rough  out-door  sports.  In  their  halls  the  ladies 
•pun  or  embroidered,  and  amused  themselves  with  traveUing  glee- 
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men  who  sang  and  played  ballads  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours 
It  was  from  the  nobles  and  bishops  that   the   Witangemot   ""i 
chosen   which  had  great  power  in  choosing  the  kin^    in  n^C 

freeman  had  a  nght  to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws;  but  now  this 
was  impossible,  and  it  fell  to  the  king  and  his  Witan  to  do  aU  the 
governing.  *^ 

7   Danish  Conquest.-This  was  the  state  of  the  English  neonle 

long  after  Edgar  died,  for  a  quarrel  having  arisen  in  the  church 
about  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  marry,  Dunstan,  who  favor  d  an 
unmarried  clergy,  retired  to  Canterbury,  and  a  few  years  kt" 

The  next  king  after  Edgar  was  another  Edward,  and  then  came 
Ethelred   rightly  called  the  Unready  or  "  UnouLlled  '    beZe 

weTk  k  LthevrT/"'  ^'P'  ''"'  ''"*  "°^^'  ^^^-^-d  t,eing  a 
weak  king,  they  landed  m  great  numbers,  and  once  more  the  land 

was  plundered  and  the  people  murdered.     Ethelred    nVd  fn  K 

Then   Ethelred  married   Emma  of  Normandy,    honing  thl  T 
people  would  help  nim  against  the  Danes.      At'^s     r^ad  a  grtl 
many  of  them  treacherously  murdered  on  St.  Brice's  Dav    iTh 
November.  1002.     But  this  only  made  matters  wle    f^^I  J^  ' 
the  slain  was  the  sister  of  the  Danish  king,  Swegeu  or  kweyn      To 

f„..;ki  i^weyn  aied,  but  his  son  Ciiut,  a  still  morn 

errible  enemy  continued  the  war.  When  Ethel  eddLdn 
10  6  his  son  Ed„,^nd  ir,„,i,,,,  f,,  j^,  ^^,  bravely  and  wel  thlt 
Cnut  agreed   to  divide   England   with   In,,.       v  i  Z 

di.d,  .„d  then  C„„t  W»„A;;,g  „"'aU  tlir lun^""""'  ''"'""""■ 

8  Danish  Rnle.-C„„t.  allhoUBl,  creel  to  l,i,  „„rli„aavs  n.lod 
between  Bristol  and  Ireland.     English  and  Dan..,  alik'  t^d  him 
Cnut  had  married  Emma  of  Normandy,  Ethelreds  widow,  and 
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by  her  had  two  sons,  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  who  in  turn  «ac- 
ceeded  him.  Tliey  were  wUd,  vicious,  and  brutal  young  men. 
Fortunately  their  reigns  were  soon  over,  Harthacnut,  the  last  tc 
rule,  dying  in  1042.  The  English  then  sent  over  to  France  foi 
Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  and  once  more  an  English 
king  ruled  in  England. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NORMAN  CONQtJESl 

1.  The  Normans.— Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor  on  account 
of  his  being  placed  in  the  Calendar  of  Saints,  was  not  wholly  an 
English  king,  for  his  mother,  Emma,  was  a  Norman  ;  and  Edward 
himself  had  bean  brought  up  among  the  Normans,  and  in  tastes 
and  feehngs  was  more  Norman  than  English.  We  must  explain 
who  these  Normans  were,  that  now  began  to  interfere  in  English 
affairs. 

When  England,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  was  troubled  with  the 
Northmen  landing  on  her  shores,  France,  too,  was  suffering  from 
their  ravages.  Large  boat-loads  of  these  pirates  sailed  up  the  River 
Seine,  and  one  band  seized  Rouen.  The  French  king,  being  feeble 
and  cowardly,  gave  a  large  tract  of  land  along  the  Seine  to  RoUo,  or 
I  if,  a  famous  chief  of  tlie  Northmen,  on  condition  that  Rollo 
should  become  a  Christian  and  settle  quietly  down.  The  land  thus 
wrested  from  the  French  was  called  Normandy,  and  was  rr^ed  by 
Rollo  and  his  descendants.  After  the  Normans  h&O  been  in  France 
a  while  they  became  much  more  polished  and  civilized  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  French,  who  were  a  lively,  quick" 
witted  poople  with  refined  tastes  for  music,  art,  and  architecture. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Norsemen  in  Franco  had  a  different 
language  and  were  mucli  inoio  civilized  tliaii  their  kinsmen  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  among  these  people  that  Edward  had  been  brought 
up,  while  his  mother  Emma  was  living  in  England  as  the  wife  of 
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th^thLn  Er""f .  ^^'  "',  Normandy,  and  it  was  quite  natural 

fffioT        ?  .    .!''?.*^  ^'"^  '"*°  ^"^^'^"'i-     To  these  he  gave  high 

ofNol  ?  w  '  ''"P''""'^^  "'  *'^  ^"^"-^h  '  -^'  -hen  Willial 
of  Normandy  later  on  v.sited  him  in  England,  Edward  is  said  to 
have  promised  him  the  Crown. 

2  Ood^.-Among  others  who  were  angry  with  the  king  for 
EirT,       A"T  ""  ""'"'"'  ^'''  °^   ^^— .  -hose  sise 

Edw.  J    "^  f  f ''    "   '"^"  '"'^"y  ^'^   ™°«*  °f  *he  ruling,  fo 
Edward  spent  his  time  in  religious  duties,  and  looking  after  the 

the  ThLl  ^  ?r\r''7  ''''''''  Westminster,  on  thf  banks  o 
the  Thames.      Shortly  after  Edwards  reign  began,  Godwin  and 
the  king  became  unfriendly  towards  each  other  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  Edward's  Norman  favourites  in  the  land.      I 
happened  that  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  people  of  Dove;  and 
some  Normans  m  which  several  Normans  weJe  killed,  and  because 
Godwin  would  not  punish  his  own  countrymen  withou  a  fair  tr^ 
Godwin  and  his  sons  had  to  leave  England  for  Flanders.     WhUe  he' 
was  away  the  Normans  did  much  as  they  pleased,  and  there  waa 
so  much  discontent  in  England  that  Edward  had  to  permit  Godwin 
to  return.     The  Normans  saw  th  .  -heir  influence  was  at  an  end 
and  most  of  them  went  back  to  Normandy.     Godwin  now  waa  the 

aon.Harold  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  ruled  well  for  Edv^ard. 
who  cared  little  for  aught  save  his  religious  duties. 

3.  Harold  -Edward  had  no  children,  au.l  the  English  people 
had  begun  to  look  to  Harold  as  their  future  king.     William  of 
Normandy  expected  to  be  made  king,  but  Edward  invited  over 
from  Hungary,  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironsides,  to  succeed 
him.     This  man    however,   died,   and  left  a  young  son,   Ed^ar 
known  afterwards  as  the  Atheling.     Harold  and  William  iere  no; 
the  rival  claimants  for  the  tlirone.     A  story  is  told  that  once  Harold 
was  shipwrecked   on  the  coast    of    Normandy,  and  falling  into 
^\illia.u-8  ha..ds  was  forced  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
help  William  to  become  king  of  England.     To  make  the  oath  still 
more  solemn,  William,  it  is  said,  secretly  placed  sacred  relics  under 
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the  altar.  However,  when  Edward  was  dying  in  1066,  he  named 
Harold  to  succeed  nim,  and  the  Witan  gladly  chose  him  to  be  their 
king. 

4.  Norwegian  Invasion.— Harold  was  scarcely  crowned  before 
he  had  to  do  battle  for  his  kingdom.  Am..ng  his  enemies  was  his 
own  brother  Tostig,  who,  having  been  exiled  some  time  before,  had 
gone  to  Norway.  He  now  came  back  with  the  Norwegian  King 
Hardrada,  and  sailing  up  the  Humber  landed  with  a  large  army  in 
Yorkshire.  Harold  was  watching  the  southern  coast  for  the  army 
of  William  of  Normandy,  who  had  gathered  a  large  force  of  des- 
perate men  from  different  parts  of  Europe  to  invade  and  plunder 
England.  William  had  sought  and  obtained  the  blessing  of  the 
Pope  on  his  enterprise,  because  Harold  had  broken  his  solemn  oath. 
As  William  did  not  immediately  arrive,  Harold  mar....-d  to  meet 
the  Norwegian  king.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Stanford  Bridge, 
m  Yorkshire,  in  which  Tostig  and  Hardrada  were  both  killed,  and 
the  Norwegian  army  defeated. 

5.  Battle  of  Hastings. -Hardly,  however,  had  Harold's  army 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  battle  when  a  messenger  came  to 
tell  him  that  William  had  landed  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex.     At  once 
Harold   hastened   to    meet    this   new    invader,   gathering,   as   he 
marched,  the  men  of  the  south  to  his  side  to  defend  the  country 
He  found  the  Normans  encamped  at  Hastings,  and  at  once  began 
preparations  for  battle.     In  this  Harold  was  not  wise,  for  his  men 
were  worn  out  and  tired  with  travel,  while  the  Normans  were  fresh 
ana  strong.     Harold  was  advised  to  lay  the  country  waste,  and 
starve  William  out  ;  but  this  ho  would  not  do.    On  the  14th  October, 
lOGO,  near  a  liill  called  Senlac,  a  little  distance  from  Hastings,  a 
famous  battle  began.     It  was  to  decide  whether  England  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  English   ,r  by  the  Normans.     Both  armies  were 
f.rave  and  stubborn,  but  tliey  fought  very  differently.     The  En-dish 
fought,  like  their  forefathers,  on  foot,  closely  ranked  together  "and 
defended  by  a  breastwork  of  shields  and  palisades.     Their  w  ^apons 
were  javelins  and  two-handed  axes.    The  Norman  knights  were  used 
to  fightmg  on  horseback,  man  and  horse  being  clad  in  mail.    Besides, 
the  Norniaiis  brought  inu.  battle  archers  whose  arrows  did  deadly 
work.     The  English  were  posted  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  so  long 
ae  they  refused  to  stir  the  Normans  couid  not  break  their  ranks. 
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^!r^.?T'!^  ^  ^^'^  '*™"^  *^  ^'^^^  *^^«"gh  tlie  firm  wall  of 
EngbBh  shxelds  and  at  one  time  so  sturdy  and  Lee  was  the'esis^ 

cTa^  sf  Zt  wT '"''  *':  ''"™^"^  '^^-^  *«  ^-  -^'  -  "^ 

hdme?r  J      iT  ''*'  '^'^"-     ^"*  ^^'^^"^  snatched  off  his 

helmet  to  show  Jus  followers  that  he  was  unhurt,  and  then  making 
h^  warriors  pretend  to  flee,  led  the  English  to  pukue  therl      Then 
an  opening  ben,g  made  among  the  English  shields,  the  horsemen 

S:  Wrr  '"'  ^V'^  ^"°^^^^  *^  P^--  Nevertheless  t." 
battle  lasted  for  many  hours,  for  a  chosen  band  of  Harold's  men 
gathered  round  their  king,  and  kept  the  Normans  at  bay  The" 
Wxlham  ordered  hxs  archers  to  shoot  their  arrows  upwards  so  tha" 
commgdown  they  would  strike  the  English  on  the  head  One  o 
these  arrows  pxerced  Harold's  eye,  and  he  fell.     His  men  Wht 

21  WH  *  ^r!^"^^  ^''''  '^*^"  ^'y  ^°"^  Norman  knighi  and 

the  battle  was  won  by  William.     Harold's  body  was  given 
mother  by  the  vector  to  he  buried  in  its  royal  roL  undtr  a  he.p  o. 
stones  near  the  battlefield.  ^ 

With  Harold  ended  the  English  kings,  for  WiUiam  marched  to 
London,  and  the  A^tan  not  being  able  to  offer  him  ^y  o^posftio^ 
chose  him  kxn.  He  did  not  claim  the  crown  as  a  con„u!rTut 
as  the  nghtf ul  heu:  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     As  we  sl^l  see  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EABL7  NOBMANS. 

1.  Wimf  n  I.,  or  the  Oonqueror—WUliam,  the  son  of  Robert. 

wi^^o'lo!  ^llf  ""  Christmas  Day.     He  was  a  taU,  strong  man, 
who  loved  faghtmg  aud  hunting.     To  those  who  st<^  in  his  wT; 

knreu  order  and  just  government.    He  made  many  good  lawa  lor 
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the  English,  although  in  some  instances  he  acted  very  sternly  and 
tyranmcally      But  he  would  not  allow  any  one  else  tToppre's'e 

control  '*'°"^  ^"'^  ^'^'  ^^  ^°"""^  ^°"°^«™  ""der 

B.!;i^®".*^  Sy8tem.-The  men  who  helped  William  to  gain  the 
a^fine  h     ^^^"';'^'  T  "  *'^  '^^^^  ''  «-"-g  rich' estates 

wmf "  wT  "'   "f  "^-  u  ^^'^  '""^'^ '"'  g-"'  -<i  «°-  that 

i     if.      '''''"^  ^'"S  they  looked  to  him  to  give  them  their 

m  the  North  and  West  were  not  fully  conquered,  and  without  the 

°i       ?,"'?*'  ^'  *='*"^**  "°*^  ^"«P  hi«  h«ld  on  the  land.    On  the 

f<Ll  their        r  "^.'^•'  '°"^'*  ""'^^^  «^-^^  --  ^-^-V' 
iook  the,r  lands  and  divided  them  among  his  Norman  friends. 

meneveransmg  took  place  against  his  rule,  he  would  crusht 

out  with  great  cruelty,  and  then  would  keep  the  estates  of  the 

unfortunate  rebels,  or  give  them  away  to  his  friends.     In  this  way 

most  of  the  land  of  the  English  passed  to  the  king  and  hiflldy 

^Uowers^    But  William  did  not  give  these  lands  for  nothing"^    He 

made  each  landowner  take  an  oath  that  whenever  called  upon  he 

sT^ifces  w     l/  ""i^f  "^''  ™^"  *"'  '"""^^'  -d  -d-  -  «^  "«- 
stance^  would  rebel  against  him.     To  prevent  these  Norman  barons 

from  becoming  too  powerful,  he  gave  them  their  lands  in  different 

counties,  so  that  they  could  not  unite  against  him,  or  have  too  manv 

foUowers  in  one  place.     These  barons  in  turn  gave  out  a  portion  of 

their  estates  to  their  followers,  who  also  had'to  give  ail  to  XL 

lord      when  called  upon.      But  William  was  afraid  that  his 

barons  might  get  their  men  to  fight  against  the  king,  as  often 

take  an  oath  to  obey  the  king  first,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
^states.  This  was  all  very  different  from  the  English  system^  by 
which  each  freeman  held  his  own  land.  Now  all  the  land  wa^ 
held  froni  the  king,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  "  vassal  "  had 
llnT"'  ^^2^^'^  b«^°^«  him  and  place  his  hands  in  the  king's 
hands  and  then  swear  to  give  faithful  service.  He  then  got  from 
the  king  his  ''fief  or  ''feudum."  which  wa.  to  belong'fo  him 

•"LL  r.  ..T-  ^'"  ""'^^  ^'^^^'^'"S  ^-'i  -  «^l«dthe 
WniT  SL  ""-u-  ^*  ^"^  '^^^'^y  '^"'^^^  i"  England  before 
Wmiam   became  king,  for  the  English  kings  had  been  wont  to 
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giro  lands  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  to  their  thanes  or  im- 
mediate followers. 

3.  Risings  Against  the  Nonnan8.-It  took  William  more  than 
three  years  to  become  master  of  all  England.  Shortly  after  his 
coronation  he  had  to  return  to  Normandy,  and  while  he  was  absent 
the  English  in  the  West  and  North,  aided  by  the  Scots  and  Danes 
rose  against  their  oppressors.  A  massacre  of  Normans  took  place 
at  Yoric,  and  William  hastened  to  take  a  terrible  revenge  York 
was  retaken  from  the  English,  and  then  WilUam,  to  put  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  Scots,  laid  desolate  the  whole  country 
be  ween  York  and  Durham.  Everything  was  destroyed-towns 
villages,  crops,  and  cattle-and  the  poor  inhabitants  were  left  to 
starve,  or  were  driven  into  Scotland.  More  than  100,000  innocent 
people  lost  their  lives,  and  the  land  ceased  to  be  cultivated  for 
many  years. 

The  only  persons  who  now  held  out  against  William  were  a  few 
hundred  English  outlaws  under  the  leadership  of  Morkere  and 
Hereward-the.  Wake.  This  brave  little  band  of  patriots  for  nearly 
a  year  kept  William  at  bay,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 

r^,*  w^,r''  protected  from  attack  by  streams  and  fens.  But 
m  1071  .ViUiam  built  a  causeway  across  the  Pen,  and  the  patriots 
were  either  kUled,  scattered,  or  forced  to  make  their  submission. 

4.  New  Forest  and  Domesday  Boot-There  was  now  a  forced 
peace  m  the  land,  and  William  made  many  changes,  some  of  which 
were  good,  and  some  very  bad.  Among  many  cruel  things  ^  .ch 
William  did  the  worst  was  the  laying  waste  of  90,000  acres  of 
land  „i  Hampshire  to  make  a  forest  in  which  he  could  keep  game 
and  hunt.  Much  of  this  land  was  barren,  but  some  of  it  was  fertile, 
and^the  poor  people  living  on  it  were  driven  out.  William  loved 
the  high  deer,  '  and  any  man  found  killing  his  game  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  eyes  put  out.  To  William  a  deer  was  more  valuable 
than  a  man. 

Another  change  of  a  different  kind  was  the  surveying  of  all  Eng- 

and  to  find  out  how  much  land  wa.  cultivated,  and  how  much 

forest,  bog,  and  fen.     In  this  way  William  was  able  to  tell  what 

taxes  each  person  should  pay.     All  these  facts  were  written  in  a 
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fcook  wc  get  moTof^lt'      •;  T^'"?  ^  »™"-     I'  "  '-"m  this 

Ktog',  Court  Lwtrr ""?  ° '"  *" """'» '"''<■'»  "■» 

shires  where  the  laws  of  ih.  Vr.  ru  ^     revenue  from  the 

and  i,  .allod  t';  ^Zfo'^Zr^'l'-f"'"'^^-^- 
were  the  ehan^es  mode  in  th?      •  i  f  u  '  ""Porlant  of  .U 

English      Th«  Xor  "'  '""''"'  ■"<•  «>'»'"«»  of  the 

eoar.ei„ttei;h^Sf;,d  iref     :     %?"'  "'"  =»»"*  '''« 
drinking,  and  h  Jw  ^.u  ^' "^*r«^  '^  »"'" -«P'  eating, 

n^a:r:aS™rLr.,fetr,t  T"^^"  -^"«^- 

freedof„-l„vi„rpeoprr  t^.^''*'  "I-"  »««  •  ^tordy,  honest, 
afl-ecud.  Fo/th'oTlit  «1ST  ,°'  "■'  ■"'■""'  *">■  «» 
words  were  added  Inelnr    7  f  ^     '  '"""^  Nornan-Freach 

habits  of  the  c;"Crs"^itIT,tN°'"''  "'  '""  """"'  '"»  '"-• 
commerce  with  the  ^fof  Er        .^  T"'  '^''  '"^  "" '""«««' 

after  lus  iatLts  1  N„™1: 4„C  M^L:  r^""^  """^^ 
injure  him.     Then  his  son  Tt^ZJ    a  ""''  ""^  *'"«'"  t" 

^cec.U,.^„.^^,t-^:--^»;-^^.to™^^ 


'k  'ji^"^.;-  ■  ^*:k'ii/ >  /:■'"«» 
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that  he  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Rouen.    He  was  succeeded  bv 
his  second  son,  William  Riifus. 

7.  Character  of  Wul'am  Ruftis.-The  Conqnerer  left  three 
sons,  Robert,  the  eldest.  William,  and  Henry.  To  Robert  he  left 
Normandy  and  Maine,  but  he  named  William  to  succeed  him  in 
England,  because  he  knew  that  Robert  was  too  weak  and  good- 
natured  to  keep  his  unruly  barons  in  check.  William  Rufus,  or 
the  Red  King,  was  as  able  and  fierce  as  his  father,  but  not  so  iust 
and  wise  as  a  ruler.  His  one  goc«i  quality  was  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  barons  to  rob  and  oppress  the  English,  that  power  he 
kept  for  hunself.  For  that  reason  the  English  came  to  hia  aid 
against  hw  brother  Robert,  whose  cause  the  Norman  barons  sup- 

K  f  S"  f  ^^^«**/i*h  *»  «™y  «t  Pevensey,  near  where  the 
B  .ttle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  William  called  upon  the  English 
to  assist  him.  With  their  aid  he  defeated  Robert  and  drove  Wm 
out  or  the  country. 

8.  Anselm  and  the  King.-Among  the  great  men  who  lived  at 
this  time  was  Lanfranc,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     He  was  a 
vase  and  good  man   and  in  che  Conqueror's  time  had  been  RutW 
tutor.     So  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  Rufus  governed  fairly  well   but 
when  he  died  Rufus  began  to  rob  and  oppress  his  people.     li  ge 
money  he  kept  high  offices  in  the  Church,  such  as  bishoprics  and 
abbacies  vacant.     The  incomes  from  these  offices  would  then  go  into 
the  kn^gs  treasury.     When  Lanfranc  died  the  king  did  notapp<^nt 
his  successor  until  after  many  years.      Perhaps  he  would  no^  have 
appointed  any  had  he  not  become  very  ill.     He  then  repented  of  his 
sins  and  forced  the  learr.ed    ^dgentle  Anselm  to  become  Archbishop 
Anselm  waa  very  unwilling  to  take  the  crozier  or  crook  of  office  for 
he  knew  that  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  was  better,  would  forgc't  J 
carry  out   he  promises  made  when  sick.     And  so  it  happened!    No 
sooner  had  the  ku.g  recovered  than  he  began  again  hU  evil  ways, 
and  Anselm,  liavmg  tried  in  vain  to  control  him,  was  glad  to  leave 
the  country.     The  king  now  had  no  one  to  restrain  him,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  every  possible  way,  he  robbed 
and  plundered  his  subjects.     One  of  his  instruments  hi  this  work 
was  Ralph  Flambard,  his  Justiciar,  or  chief  of  the  justic^,  wto 
taxed  the  people  heavily  and  unjustly. 
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Petr?h«  ?^*«-J>»ri^  thi.  reign  the  Orua.de,  begML 
Peter  the  Hermit,  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  went  throu.  i.  e3w 
preachmg  agamst  the  Turks,  because  they  ill-treated  Chri  tfaHu! 

Sn^  ^7^^"^^"""^  <^'-^  (<^"«^)  on  their  arms,  went  forth  from 
Europe  to  fight  agamst  the  Turks.     With   them   went  Robert 

iiu  ^    ,     i  ^°  ''^'^^  ^^^'^^  ''^  absent  William  Kovemed 

Fr^ce?  .1  \"'  ^°™-"'*-  -d  ^1^  English  men  and  nZZt 
t  ranee  to  help  him  in  hi^  wars.  ' 

10.  Death  of  Raf^.  UOO  A.D.-The  people  groaned  mider  their 
heavy  burdens  and  the  famine  which  now  cameTTut  th^end  Z 
near.     One  day  Rufus  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  IdafteH 
^e  bemg  missed  by  his  attendants  they  sought  for  h^  ol^t^ 
find  him  dead    with  an  arrow  in  his  breast     Some  though  that  he 
^han'^'n^      «=-denta]ly  by  Walter  TyireU.  while  others,  with 
perhaps  good  reason,  bebeved  that  one  of  the  many  oppressed  by 
^^d  forest  laws  h«i  seized  the  opportunity  to  JkeThe^ckS 
king  8  life.     Rufus  died"  m  his  si^."  and  his  body  was  not  given 
arehgiousbunaL     His  brother  Henry  at  once  halt^ned  to  Wi^^ 
Chester  and  seiz^  the  royal  treasure,  fearing  Robert's  return  from 
H^ly^"     ^^^"^^^^^.--l-rt  being  absent  in  the 

IL  Henry  l.-Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror  was 
31 1  /"I  i"^:.^'^  "^  "^"^^  ^^*™^  ^-  ^^  '^->  thkt  he 
a  hrm  hand  on  his  barons,  and  as  he  knew  that  his  throne  depend^ 

w!  /!f  "T  °^*^:>l^h'  h«  g'^ve  them  a  ««cliarter."  aS 
restored  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.      He  reUevek   the 

Enghsh  still  more,  married  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  of 
Scotland,  and  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Ironsides.  All  these 
thmgs  Henry  did  because  he  knew  that  when  Robert  returned  from 
the  Crusades  he  would  claim  the  throne  and  would  be  sqpported  by 

"^^t  1  ^°"'-  ^""^  ^  '^^  ^"''^^  «*««  home,  and  J 
^«l!L  \u"^°'J°'"  "^  ^^  ^*^°"'  ^«^'  however,  was 
made  between  the  brother.,  Robert  receiving  a  pension  from  Henry 
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But  Robert  governed  his  duchy  of  Normandy  so  badly,  that  Henry 
went  over  with  rvii  army,  and  defeating  him  at  the  battle  of  Tenche- 
brai  (A.D.  1106),  took  him  prisoner.  Robert  remained  in  prison 
the  rest  of  his  life,  whUe  Henry  ruled  over  both  England  and 
Normandy. 

12.  Henry's  Good  Ctovemment. -Normans  and  English  were 
now  coming  nearer  together,  and  the  union  was  made  still  closer  by 
Henry's  good  laws.  Bishop  Roger,  his  Justiciar,  or  chief  iudge 
helped  Henry  to  bring  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  into  onler 
The  people  got  back  their  shire-moots,  and  the  sheriffs  every  >ear 
went  to  the  King's  Court  to  pay  in  the  rents  and  taxes  to  the  royal 
treasury.  The  money  was  paid  out  on  a  chequered  cloth,  and  the 
room  wherj  this  took  place  bec.-.me  known  as  the  "  Cour»,  of  Ex- 
chequ  J-."  The  Kings  justices,  too,  went  from  place  to  place  each 
year  to  settle  disputes,  and  to  see  no  wrong  was  done. 

In  this  reign  many  towns  and  cities  bought  from  the  king  charters 
giving  them  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  Normans 
were  accustomed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  "trial  by  battle,"  which 
was  a  great  public  duel,  whereas  the  English  used  the  «  orded. "  The 
citizens  of  the  towns  were  now  rot  required  to  use  the  "  trial  by 
battle,"  and  their  trade  was  freed  from  tolls.  The  good  laws  and 
good  order  in  tlie  land  brought  in  people  from  abroad.  Among 
othars  were  the  Flemings,  who  introduced  the  art  of  weaving  wool 

13.  Henry  and  the  Church.-Henry,  like  WUliam  Rufus,  had 
a  dispute  with  Anselm,  who  had  returned  to  England.  It  was 
about  the  right  of  electing  bishops.  Rufus  had  kept  the  bishoprics 
vacant,  and  to  prevent  this  Alisehn  wanted  to  have  the  bishops 
elected  by  the  clergy-.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  " 
Aaselm  to  do  "homage  "  for  the  land  of  hi.  See,  or  Archbishopric 
aiid  this  Anselm  a^  first  refused  to  do,  as  it  seemed  to  give 
Henry  too  much  power  in  spiritual  matters.  Finally  the  matter 
was  settled  by  Henry  agreeing  to  the  election  of  bishops  by  the 
clergy  of  the  catJiedrals,  and  by  the  bishops  doing  homage  to  the 
kmg  for  their  lands. 

14.  Death  of  Henry,  1135  A.D.-The  last  days  of  Henry  were 
very  sad.  His  only  son  WUUam  was  drowned  while  attempting  to 
vross  from  Normandy  to  Englimd.    He  then  wished  his  daughter 
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Matflda,  the  wife  of  the  Connt  of  An jon,  to  suooeed  him  ;  bat  thii 
did  not  please  the  barons,  who  disliked  the  thought  of  being  ruled 
by  a  woman,  Henry,  however,  made  his  barons  swear  to  support 
Matilda  and  her  baby  son.  Soon  after  this  Henry  died,  and  the 
land  was  once  more  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  disputes  and 
wars  of  rivals  for  the  throne, 

'  15.  Civil  War.— Although  the  barons  had  sworn  to  support 
Matilda,  yet  .he  most  of  them  chose  Stephen,  the  son  of  Adela, 
the  Conqueror's  daughter,  to  be  their  king.  They  did  not  care  to 
have  a  woman  rule  over  them,  and  they  knew  that  Stephen  was 
weak  and  good-natured,  and  could  not  hinder  them  from  having 
their  own  way.  So  Stephen  came  to  England  and  was  crowned 
king  in  MatUda's  absence.  But  Matilda's  uncle,  David  of  Scotland, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  barons,  made  war  against  Stephen  in 
her  behalf,  and  fought  and  lost  the  famous  "  Battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard "at  Cowton  Moor,  in  Yorkshire.  This  battle  took  place  in 
1138,  and  its  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  English  had  as  their 
standard  a  ship's  mast  hung  with  sacred  banners.  This  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  many  battles  fought  between  the  barons  who 
supported  Stephen  and  those  who  supported  Matilda.  At  one 
time  Matilda  was  victorious  and  Stephen  was  a  prisoner  ;  and  then 
it  was  Stephen  who  was  victorious  and  5iatr  i  .  a  prisoner.  In  1147 
Matilda,  discouraged,  left  England  for  a  time. 

16.  Misery  of  the  People.— In  no  reign  did  the  people  suffer  so 
much  from  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  their  rulers  as  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  The  struggle  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  left  the 
barons  to  do  much  as  they  liked.  They  built  strong  castles,  coined 
money,  and  made  war  against  one  another.  Their  castles  were 
nothing  but  robbers'  dens  whence  the  barons  came  forth  to  plunder, 
slay,  and  bum.  "They  burnt  houses  and  sacked  towns.  If  they 
suspected  any  one  of  concealing  his  wealth,  they  carried  him  off  to 
their  castle,  and  there  they  tortured  him  to  make  him  confess 
where  his  money  was.  They  hanged  men  up  by  the  feet  and 
smoked  them  with  foul  smoke.  Some  were  hanged  up  by  their 
thmnbs,  others  by  their  heads,  and  burning  things  were  hung  on  to 
their  feet."  The  people  cried  to  Heaven  for  help,  but  for  years  no 
help  came.     "  Men  said  openly  that  Ohrist  and  His  saints  slept." 
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of  1!;^*^  ^'  ?**'^*"'  ^^'  "^-^*  ^*'  »ft«r  nineteen  ye^ 
of  .uffermg  rehef  came.     Stephen',  son  died,  and  Hemy,  MatU^ 

Theobald   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  no,,  ased  his  influence 

thlt  LTl  '  ^"'  '^  'f  ^'^  "^^  "'^^^^^^  «*^-     Stephen  "w 
thHt  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  yield,  now  that  he  had  no  son  to 

h'Zth      xM  ^""'f  th«t  Henry  should  have  the  throne  aft  ^ 
his  death.     Not  long  after  Stephen  died,  and  Ilcuy  became  kin! 
peace  was  once  more  restored,  and  as  we  shaU  see.^th  pe«^e  and 
a  txong  ruler,  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reig.  came  to  an^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CROWN,  THE  CfHUKCH,   AND  THB  BAEONHL 

L  Hen^  n.-Henry  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  a-e  when  he 

Z:  *^rw'^°"r  '"'  '^  ""^  ^'^y  ^  sfatesml^d  an'ble 
ruler.    He  was  a  stout,  strong  man,  with  red  hair  and  grey  eyes  • 

and  was  so  restkss  and  active  that  he  could  scarcely  fifdtiTto' 
tem^"  ""t  t  °V°"^^  ^^'^^  *"^  ^^  govemment,Vouri^ 
and  unjust  He  ruled  over  England,  Normandy,  and  Maine  his 
gmndfather's  possessions;  and,  besides,  had  Anjou  and  ruriine 
2Z  -f  ^7',«-f  «y'  «-nt  of  Anjou  ;  Brittany,  throu^Trn! 
^^  '  Tu"^  ^'^  ^"''^''  ^^°^^«y'  ^"d  Poitou,  Aquitaine  Z 
Srr^'  h--^e  Eleanor,  a  woman  who  had  be^n  dW^d'fro™ 
^f^H'u  J?  °f  .E'-^'^^^-  Thus  Henry  ruled  over  more  French 
ternary  than  the  king  of  France  himself.     Henxy  was  the  firl   of 

that  Geoflfrey  of  Anjou,  Henry's  father,  had  worn  a  sprig  of  broom 
P^^  ,eH..a  as  his  device  during  the  crusades.     Tnother  Z^ 
for  the  same  line  of  kings  is  the  Ange^n,  because  they  IS^r 
their  family  possession,  Anjou.  "»«  mey  naa  tor 

Jt  °.f^^  Reform8.-One  of  the  first  things  Henrv  did  was  to 
mko  the  barons  pull  down  their  castles,  so-that  th;y  co Jfn^ 
longer  use  them  as  strongholds  in  which  to'carry  their  pfu^ela^d 
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torture  their  victims.      His  grandfather,  Henry  I.,  had  made  a 
begmmng  m  sending  out  judges  on  circuit,  and  Henry  U  followed 
and  extended  his  plan.    Judges  now  made  their  circuits  more  regu- 
larly and  It  was  arranged  tliat  in  each  shire  there  should  be  four 
knights,  and  in  each  neighbourhood  twelve  men,  who  sliould  place 
before  I.  .  ;. 'ges  all  cases  of  evil-doing,  and  should  swear  to  the 
guu   ..f  the  arcu.s...  or  to  the  facts  about  any  property  in  dispute. 
Ih] .  wry  the  beirii,  ang  of  tlio  Grand  Jury  of  to-day.     The  "ordeal" 
was  .iiil  i„  ,:,e  ;  but  it  w.is  abolished  forty  years  later.     As  the 
Grand  Jury,  m  .nany  cases,  did  not  know  all  the  facts,  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  calling  on  twelve  men,  who  had  the  necessary 
mforraation,  to  state  what  they  knew  about  the  matters  in  dispute 
This  body  of  twelve  was  called  the  "Petty  Jury."     Its  decision 
as  to  the   guilt   or   innocence   of   the  accused    was    called    the 
^'verdut,"  which  means  ^^truly  said."    So  we  see  that  at  the  outset 
our  Junes  v.ot  only  heard  the  evidence  but  also  acted  as  witnesses 
It  was  not  tiU  many  years  had  passed  that  the  jury  ceased  to  do 
aught  except  hear  the  evidence  and  give  the  decision. 

Henry  also  lessened  the  power  of  the  barons  by  allowing  them  to 
p.iy  money  to  the  king  instead  of  giving  military  service.  By  this 
means,  and  by  allowing  the  small  landowners,  or  yeomanry,  to  keep 
arms  and  defend  themselves,  he  did  much  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
outrages  as  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

3.  Henry  and  the  Ohurch.-Henry'8  love  of  order  and  good 
government  led  him  to  try  to  make  the  clergy  submit  to  be  jud<'ed 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land.  At  this  time  nearly  all  the 
men  of  any  education  were  clerks  or  clergy,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  churcli.  William  I.  had  granted  the  clergy  their 
own  courts  ;  and  when  a  clerk  onimitted  a  serious  crime  he  could 
not  be  put  to  death,  for  the  church  courts  had  no  power  to  inflict 
such  a  punishment.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  great  n.any  crimes 
like  theft  and  murder  were  not  duly  punished,  and  wicked  men 
escaped  very  easily,  if  they  in  any  way  belonged  to  the  clergy 
Henry  tned  to  change  this,  and  to  have  but  one  kind  of  law  for 
all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

4.  Becket.-A8  you  may  think,  the  clei^  were  very  much  against! 
such  ft  step,  and  Henry  thought  if  Thomas  Becket  were  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  help  would  enable  him  to  cany 
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out.  this  reform.  Becket  had  been  Henry's  bosom  friend  and  his 
chancel  or,  or  man  of  business.  He  was  gay,  reckless,  and  extrava- 
gant while  Henry's  chancellor,  and  Henry  thought  that  if  he 
made  him  Archbishop  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the  clergy 
m  avour  of  Henry's  plans.  When,  however,  Becket  became  Arch- 
bishop  he  changed  his  habits  entirely,  and  instead  of  support- 
ing Henry,  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  clergy.  Henry  was  very 
angry  at  Becket's  conduct,  and  when  Becket  ^  •  .  ...ed  to  be  bound 
by  his  own  signature  to  the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"  drawn 
up  in  1164,  and  making  the  desired  changes,  Henry  drove  him  out 
of  the  country  by  the  insults  and  indignities  he  put  upon  him. 

5  Becket's  Murder.  -While  Becket  was  absent,  Henry  per- 
suaded the  Archbishop  of  York  to  crown  his  son  Henry  This  was 
a  new  cause  for  quarrel,  for  no  sooner  had  Becket  returned  to  Eng- 
bnd  than  he  suspended  thq  Archbishop  of  York  for  crowning  the 

«rf  "T  uw'n  """^'  ^'^""•'"  ^  "'^"  "^  very  violent  temper, 
exclaimed,  Wdl  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest '  "  Four 
knights,  ^^dlo  were  only  too  well  pleased  to  have  such  an  excuse,  left 
France,  where  Henry  was,  crossed  over  to  England,  and  murdered 
Becket  m  his  own  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  Henry  was  very  sorry 
for  what  his  foolish  passion  had  brought  about,  and  immediately 
sent  a  messeng  •  to  the  Pope  to  say  that  the  murder  was  committed 
without  his  consent.  later  on,  to  satisfy  the  people  who  thought 
a  great  crime  and  sin  had  been  committed  by  murdering  a  bishop  in 
a  church,  Henry  did  penance  at  Becket's  t<.mb,  allowing  himself  to 
be  scourged  on  his  bare  back  by  the  monks. 

6.  Conquest  of  Ireland.  I172.-Henry  was  glad  to  have  an 
excuse,  after  Becket's  murder,  to  leave  England,  and  a  good  one 
was  found  m  the  st^te  of  Ireland.  This  island  was  inhabited  by 
people  of  the  same  race  as  the  Britons,  and  like  England  had  been 
troubled  with  attacks  from  the  Danes,  who  managed  to  get  a  foot- 
ing on  the  eastern  coast.  The  Irish  people  could  not  wholly  drive 
them  out,  although  they  fought  many  battles  with  them.  These 
wars  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  Irish,  for  instead  of  remaining  at 
peace,  the  Irish  chieftains  fought  against  one  another  with  so  much 
ferocity  that  the  civilization  and  learning  that  had  existed  in  Ire- 
land before  the  time  of  the  Danes  began  to  die  out.  To  save  the 
land  from  disorder  and  misrule,  the  Pope  gave  Henry  permission 
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to  conquer  Ireland.  The  opportunity  was  given  when  an  Irish 
knig,  Dennot  of  Leinster,  came  over  to  Englan,^  to  get  help 
against  one  of  his  enemies.  Henry  allowed  Richard  de  Clare,  or 
"Strongbow/'togoandtotake  along  with  hini  a  small  army  of 
Norman  adventurers.  Strongbow  soon  defeated  Dermot's  foes, 
and  marrying  Dermot's  daughter,  settled  duwn  as  his  heir.  He 
conquered  so  much  tenitorj  in  '.  inster  that  Henry  thought  it  wise 
to  cross  over  and  get  him  to  iowledge  the  king  as  his  «'l..rd." 

This  Strongbow  <lid,  and  Henry  received  homage  from  some  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  about  Dublin,  as  well  as  from  Strongbow.     This  was 
.   only  the  beginning  of  the  con.juest  of  Ireland,  for  Ireland  was  not 
wholly  subdued  until  more  than  fouj  centuries  after. 

7.  Death   of  Henry,  I189.-Henry's   life   was  full   of   trouble. 

He  had  trouble  with  the  lian.ns,  with  the   Church,  with  his   wife 

Eleanor,  and  with  his  sons.     His  wife,  who  was  not  kindly  treated, 

stirred   up  strife  and  caused  his  stms  to  rebel  against  him.     The 

kings  of  France  and  Scotland  sougiit  to  take  advantage  of  Henry's 

difficulties  to  wrest  territory  from  him.     But  Henry  was  more  than 

a  match  for  all  his  enemies.     He  defeated  his  sons,  took  the  king 

of  Scotland  prisoner,  and  put  Eleanor  in  confinement  during  the  rest 

of  his  life.     Two  of  Henry  s  sons  died,  and   the   remaining  two, 

■xvd  and  Jolni,  joined  the  king  of  France  in  an  attack  on  their 

3  possessions  in  Touraine.     When  Henry  was  shown  a  list  of 

1  -ose  trying  to  injure  him,  and  saw  therein  tlie  name  of  his  favorite 

son,  Jolin,  he  cried,  "Shame,  sliaiue,  on  a  conquered  king,"  and, 

heart-broken,  two  days  after,  died. 

8.  Richard  I,  The  Lion-Hearted.— Riclianl,    Henry's   elder 

surviving  son,  succeeded  his  father.      He  can  scarcely  be  called  a 

king  of  England,  for  during  the  ten  years  he  held  the  throne  he 

was  not  one  year  in  the  country.     It  is  doubtful  if  he  understood 

the  English  language,    or  could  speak  the  English  tongue.     The 

only  use  he  liad  for  the  English  people  was  to  supply  him  with 

money  for  his  foreign  wars  and  for  his  crusading  adventures.     He 

was  a  very  strong,  brave  man,  and  while  abroad  in  the  armies  of 

the   crusaders  performed   many    remarkable   acts   of   daring  and 

courage.     The  English  had  but  little  reason  to  love  him  as  a  ruler, 

yet  they  were  proud  of  his  strength,  valour,  and  fame  as  a  warrior! 

Nevertheless,   in  some  ways,   his    neglect  of   his  kingly  duties, 
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un.  h,8  greed  for  lus  subjects'  .....ney,  di.l  go.Hl.  To  g«t  money  l.e 
•sold  t..  nuny  towns  H„d  oi.ies  ti.e  right  to  govern  tl.e.uselves.  I„ 
tlus  ro.gn  London  got  its  Krst  Lord  Muyor,  Henry  Fitz-Ahvyn, 
A.U  ll.tl  He  also  sol.l  otKres  :u.d  honors  belonging  to  the 
Crown  and  the  Church  nd  would  have  sold  London  c.^uld  he  liave 
found  a  buyer. 

Almost  at  the  !jeginning  of  his  reign  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
t.»  vvar  agan.st  the  Turks  .nd  to  take  Jerusulen..  He  left  his  mother 
■md  Wilham  Longchan.p  to  govern  in  his  absence.  When  Lon-.- 
ohan.p  was  put  aside  by  the  barons  in  11!»1,  Richard's  brother  Jolm 
.sought  to  rule  an  his  place  but  was  not  pernntted.  Richard,  n.ean- 
w  nle,  was  doing  great  <lee,ls  of  valour  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  did  not 
succeed  m  tak.ng  Jerusalen.,  although  once  in  sight  of  it.     He  had 

Duk""fV".  .''",";'^'^'^'"^'  --i-'    I'l^liP   "f  France,   and    the 
Duke  of  Aus  na  the  latter  <,f ,  whom,  it  is  sad,  h.  grossly  insulted. 
It  happened  that  R.chard,  returning  fron.  the  cru.sades,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  lus  old-tune  euen.y,  and  by  him  was  .ent  a  prisoner  to  the 
Genuan  Emperor.     The  Kn.peror  would  not  release  him  until  he 
had  paid  a  ransom  of  £'1(H),,)00,  an.l  this  large  sum  (for  money  was 
worth  a  great  deal  n.ore  then  than  now)  the  English  people  had  to 
ra...e  to  free  their  king.     John  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to 
keep  Richard  a  prisoner,  and  fortius  and  other  acts  of  treachery 
Kichar.1,  on  h.s  return,  took  away  John's  castles  an,l  lands.     Richard 
now  spent  a  few  months  in  England,  collecting  all  the  money  he 
could  get  to  make  war  against  his  enemy,  Philip  of  France,  an.l 
then  went  to  Wmandy.     He  never  came  back,  for  while  besieging 
the  Castle  of  Ch.duz,  an  archer  took  deliberate  ahu  an.l  shot  hi.n! 
Before  he  died  he  forgave  his  slayer,  but  Richanl's  followers  were 
more  revengeful,  and  put  the  poor  archer  to  a  very  painful  death 
Thus  came  to  a  violent  end  Richard,  C(eur-do-Leon,  the  hero  of 
many  a  rt)mantic  tale. 

9.  John,  surnamed  Sansterre  or  Lackland.  -,John,   Richard's 

brother  now  came  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  is  the  one  king 
of  England  about  whom  no  good  can  be  said.  Althou-di  able 
handsome  and,  when  he  wi.,hed,  pleasant  and  agreeable,"  he  wai 
cruel  licentious,  and  te.uher..us.  He  was  chosen  king  of  England 
over  lus  brother  Geoffn,v's  son,  Arthur,  a  lad  twelve  years  of  a-^e  • 
but  his  claims  to  his  lather's  French  possessions  were  disput'ed 
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Arthur  was  the  rightful   Cunt  of  Anjou,  and  Anjou  and  Brit- 
tany held  by  him.      In  the  war  that  followed  Arthur  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  n-^  more  was  heard  of  him,     The  rumour  spread 
and  was  generally  believed,  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle- 

ZZTJ,  ""^  n  i"^'"'  r""  '^""'^'-      ^'^"^P  "f  ^^*-«'  -  John's' 
feudal  lord,  called  upon  him  to  answer  the  charge  of  murdering  his 

..ephew;  and  as  John  p.id  no  attention  to  the  summ.ms,  Philip 
made  war  up-m  him  and  took  from  him  all  his  possessions  north  of 
the  Loire.  John  had  now  only  his  mother's  lands,  Gascony  and 'part 
of  Aquitaine.  In  this  way  the  kings  of  England  lost  Normandy, 
Mame  and  Anjou.  Now  that  most  of  their  Freimh  possessions  were 
gone,  the  kings  of  England  paid  more  attention  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  English  people.  English  men  and  English  money 
^vere  not,  henceforth,  so  liable  to  be  taken  abroad  to  be  used  in  thei 
ting  a  foreign  quarrels. 

10  John  quarrels  with  the  Pope.-Not  content  with  murder- 
mg  his  nephew,  John  must  needs  plunder  and  torture  ^^s  own 
subjects.     No  cLiss  of  his  people  was  free  from  his  insults  and 
outragea     He  kept  in  his  pay  a  large  number  of  foreigners,  who 
fough    his  battles  and  helped  him  to  put  at  de-  u-ce  his  barons. 
The  Church,  too,  felt  his  heavy  hand,  for  clergy  and  laity  alike  were 
victims  of  his  greed  and  brutality.      When  Hubert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbmy  died,  some  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  secretly 
chose  his  successor.     John,  when  it  came  to  his  ears,   was  greatly 
enraged  and  had  another  one  chosen.     The  matter  came  before 
Pope  Innocent  III.  and  he  put  both  ch..ices  aside,  and  induced  the 
monks  to  elect  Stephen   I^ington,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
worth,  Ht  that  time  living  at  Rome.      But  John  would  not  allow 
Lhngton  to  come  to  England.     Then  in  1208  the  Pope  placed  the 
and  under  an  "  Interdict."  that  is  he  forbade  the  Clergy  to  marry 
the  people  in  the  Church,  or  to  buiy  their  dead.     For  four  years 
the  churches  were  closed,  and  their  dead  were  buried  in  ditches 
and  fields.     Bat  John  cared   for  none  of  those  things,     fi.    ook 
his  revenge  by  robbing  and  murdering  the  clei^y,  using  for  this 
puj^se  h«  hired  foreign  troops.     One  outrage  followed  another 
untU  the  Pope  called  upon  Philip  of  France  to  invade  England  and 
take  the  throne  from  John.     This  Philip  proceeded  to  do:  but 
John,  at  last  greatly  .^larmed,  placed  his  crown  and  kingdom  at  th« 
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Pope  8  feet,  promising  to  be  his  vassal  and  pay  him  a  sum  of  money 
yearly  m  token  of  his  supro.uacy.  By  this  act  John  put  himself 
under  the  Popes  protection  and  PhUip  had  to  withdraw.  Joh.i 
now  felt  free  to  give  full  vent  to  aU  his  wicked  passions,  and  the 
barons  were  powerless  to  stop  his  outrages.  Fortunately  for  them 
and  for  England,  Langton  the  new  Archbishop,  was  a  true  patriot, 
and  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  free  the  people  from  John's 
oppressive  rule.  The  nation  now  was  becoming  more  united; 
t^nghsh  and  Wurman  met  at  the  Universities  as  equals,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  old  distinctions  between  the  two  peoples  were 
fading  away.  It  was  weU  that  this  was  so,  for  now  all  claases  had 
to  unite  against  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  king. 

11.  Magna  Charta,  A.D.  1215.-Langton  now  became  the  leader 
of  the  barons.     He  brought  forth  the  charter  containing  the  laws 

.1    .'  "'■*^^'^   *^^  ■'^^^^^^  ^'^  demand  that  John  should 

agree  to  be  bound  by  them.     John  delayed  his  consent,  hoping  to 
collect  his  foreign  troops,  and  then  crush  his  opponents.     But  the 
barons  were  much  in  earnest,  and  hearing  of  John's  treachery,  took 
up  arms,  and  forced  John,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  war,  to 
sign  the  Great  Charter,  or  "  Magna  Charta."    This  famous  charter 
was  signed  at  Runnymede  on  t)ie  Thame,  on  the  15th  Jmie,  1215 
Most  of  Its  provisions  were  old,  and  had  been  in  other  charters,' 
such  as  that  of  Henry  I.      But  the  Great  Charter  is  important 
because  it  was  wrung  from  an  unwilling  king,  and  because  it  states 
very  clearly  and  positively  the  rights  of  the  people.     It  contains  a 
great  many  clause.-;,  of  which  the  principal  are  :  first,  thattlie  king 
could  levy  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  the 
barons ;  secovd,  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his 
land    or  otherwise  punished,  without  a  fair  trial  by  his  peers  or 
equals.     Its  two  great  principles  are  the  right  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol  their  own  taxation,  and  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  king's 
arbitrary  arrest  and  punishment.     It  also  maintained  the  freedom 
f  the  EnglLsh  Cliurch,  and  the  right  of  towns  and  cities  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs. 

fchiri,^?*^  °'  ^?^'  I216.-The  Barons  were  so  anxious  to  have 
number?'  T.'m  °"/' ""'  ''^^  '-^PP^^^^^^  '^^^'y^-^  ^^  their  own 
lediL^  t"  ^"^'  ""'  ''  ^^  ^^^"^^^  '-  d°  -  he  had  prom- 

not  intend  IT  *.""'''  '"^  ""^  ''''  ^^"«'«  ^''''-  ^ut  John  did 
L  ™frl,  *  ^'?  i"  ^°''^'  "^"'^  P""'"«  °ff  th«  h^°°«  ^ith  excuses, 
he  managed  to  get  hia  paid  troop,  together,  and  th^  began  a  ciS 
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war.  The  barons  were  not  able  to  cope  with  him,  and  caUed  upon 
Louis,  the  son  of  the  French  king,  to  come  to  their  aid  with  an  army 
and  to  be  their  king.  Louis  landed  with  a  large  force,  and  it  looked 
as  if  England  was  once  more  to  be  ruled  by  French  kings.  Fortu- 
nately, John,  sorely  vexed  at  losing  his  baggage,  jewels,  and  crown 
while  crossing  the  Wash,  took  ill  and  died.  His  son,  Henry,  a  lad 
nme  years  old,  was  chosen  by  the  barons  to  succeed  hin;. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

DE  MONTPORT's  PAEUAMENT. 

LHenry  III.,  A.D.  1216.— Henry  III.  was  chosen  kii>ff  by  a 
few  of  the  barons,  although  only  a  child.  There  was,  however, 
no  choice,  except  between  him  and  the  French  Prince  Louis,  then 
in  England  with  an  army.  The  barons  preferred  Henry,  fearing 
that  Louis  would  give  their  lands  to  his  French  followers;  and 
Louis,  finding  that  the  barons  had  deserted  hiiu,  returned  to  France 
with  his  army.  As  Henry  was  too  young  to  rule  unaided,  tlie 
goveming  power  was  given  into  the  hands  of  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  Great  Charter  was  again  agreed  to,  but 
the  clause  providing  for  the  people's  consent  to  their  own  taxation 
was  left  out. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  died  in  1219,  and  then  Peter  des  Roches, 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  Archbishop  Langton  governed  for  Henry. 
In  1227  Henry  began  to  govern  for  himself,  although  he  kept 
advisers,  and  this,  some  say,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  English 
"Privy  Council." 

2.  State  of  the  Country.— We  must  now  see  how  the  country 
ard  people  had  prospered  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the  time 
of  \VilIiam  I.  and  his  son  Rufus,  the  people  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  kings,  through  heavy  and  unjust  taxes.  Matters  were  better 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  nithough  taxes  were  still  very  lieavy,  but 
better  laws  were  put  in  force.     The  reign  of  Stephen  was  fuU  of 
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misery  and  wretcliedness  ;  but  it  was  followed  by  the  wise  and  firm 
rule  of  Henry   U.      Henry's  sons,  Richard  and  John,  governed 
badly,  and  the  people  had  to  endure  heavy  taxation  and  civU  war 
Highwaymen,  like  Kobin  Hood  and  his  companions,  infested  the 
woods  and   roa.ls,    robbnig  ard  sometimes  murdering  tra.  >llers 
\\  earthy  men,  especially  abbotts  and  monks,  were  the  chief  victims 
fur  Robin  Hood  often  took  m.,ney  from  tlie  rich  and  gave  it  to  the' 
poor.     He  thought  the  rich  Normaas  and  monks  were  oppressing 
tho  poor  English,  so  he  took  this  way  to  make  things  more  equal.  " 
As  ?.  rule  the  harvests  were  good  and  food  was  plentiful.     Even 
laborer,  had  oaten  and  wheaten  bread,  barley  beer,  herrings,  and 
cheese.     The  yeomanry  wove  their  own  clothing,  and  made  their 
own  tools  in  the  winter  m.mths.    They  practised  wrestling,  archery, 
and  other  manly  gjtnies  and  sports,  and  for  a  more  seri-.us  pastime 
attended  their  mauor  and  <,thev  courts,  where  their  local  affairs  were 
looked  after.     In  ti  o  towns,  trade  increased,  although  the  king  too 
frequent  y  levied  heavy  tolls.     Fairs  were  held  annually,  and  at  these 
the  people  met,  bargained,  and  indulged  in  games  and  sports,  such  as 
archery,  which  was  encouraged  by  law.     As  the  king  took  tolls  on  all 
goods  soId,he  was  sometimes  csmpteJ,  when  in  want  of  money,  tc  call 

*  Too^  ?  \'  ''''■'  "''*  ''"""^'  "'^^■'^^''^-  ^^'^'  Stephen  Langton  died 
in  1228,  the  Pope  filled  Engish  bishoprics  -nd  otJi.r  ^ooj  positions 
in  the  church  witii  Italia,  priests.  He  al.o  sent  to  England  for 
money  to  carry  on  lu^  wars  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  Black 
Jlnar.  rad  White  Frius,  men  who  had  nade  a  vow  to  live  a  life  of 
povex-tj,  came  to  EngLad,  and  went  arouid  barefooted  and  poorly 
clad,  teaching  the  people.  One  of  these  Fnars,  Roger  Bacon,  was 
a  great  thinker  and  discoverer  in  science. 

3.  Simoi.  de  Montfort.  -When  Henry  began  to  govern  alone,  it 
was  soon  seen  how  weak  he  was  and  how  unfitted  to  rule.  Like 
many  other  weak  men,  without  intending  it,  he  succeeded  in  doing 
agreat  deal  of  harm.  He  was  much  like  Edward  tha  Confessor, 
fond  of  architecture  and  church  building,  and  easily  ruled  by 
favourites.  Like  Edward  he  brought  into  the  country  t  host  of 
foreigners  who  ,ot  from  his  hands  the  best  gift.,  lands,  houses, 
offices,  and  English  heiresses.  First,  he  had  a  swarm  cf  his 
mothers  relaticms  from  Poitou;  and  then,  after  his  marriage  with 
JLleanor  of  Provence,  another  swarm  from  his  wife's  native  land 
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Itenry  was  very  extravagant,  and  to  get  money  had  to  call  together 
his  harons  and  bishops.  These  assemblies  came  to  be  called 
Parliaments,  from  tha  French  Parler,  to  speak.  The  demands 
for  money  came  so  often,  that  the  barons  lost  patie  ice,  especially 
as  most  of  the  money  went  to  foreigners.  At  las.%  Simon  de 
Montfort,  although  the  son  of  foreign  parents  and  man-iod  to  the 
king's  sister,  determined  to  check  the  evils  of  Henry's  weak  rule. 
De  Montfort  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  moral  worth,  and  wa* 
known  in  his  time  as  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous.  A  good  reason  for 
;ictioi.  was  given  when  it  was  found  that  Henry  had  fo<jlishly 
stjuandered  a  large  sura  of  money  in  a  war  in  Sicily,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  Pope.  In  1258,  Parliament  was  called  at  Oxford  to 
raise  money  to  pay  the  Pope,  and  ihe  barons  came  to  the  meeting 
armed,  and  prepared  to  I'orce  the  king  to  accept  advisers  who 
would  reform  the  Government.  By  the  "Provisions  of  Oxford," 
Henry  had  to  accept  a  council  to  advise  him  ;  to  give  back  the 
castles  taken  from  Englishmen  ;  ani  to  hold  three  Parliaments  a 
year.  The  king's  son,  Edward,  agreed  to  these  "  Provisions,"  and 
De  Montfort  was  among  the  first  to  give  up  his  castles. 

4.  De  Montfort's  Parliament.— But  no  real  improvement  was 
made  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  barons  were 
satisfied  to  get  back  the  cast'.es,  and  to  have  the  foreign  favourites 
driven  out  of  England,  whilst  others  were  jealous  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Earl  Simon.  So  in  a  little  while  matters  were  no 
better  than  before  the  "Provisions"  were  passed,  and  Henry  had 
recover.  '  nearly  all  his  lost  authority.  At  last,  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  Earl  Simon,  supported  by  fifteen  thousand  Londoners,  defeated 
the  king  at  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  (A.D.  12G4),  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Prince  Edward,  who  played  a  gallant  part  in  the 
battle,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl. 

De  Montfort  now  ruled  for  over  a  year,  and  in  that  year  made  * 
very  important  change.  Until  this  time,  no  one  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  king  to  grant  money  in  parliament  except  the  barons, 
bishops,  and  great  landowners.  The  people  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  smaller  landowners,  were  taxed  without  having  any 
representatives  in  parliament.  In  fact,  all  that  parliaments  were 
called  for  was  to  get  grants  of  money  from  the  people.  Now,  how- 
•ver,  Earl  Simon  called  a  parliament,  uid  Among  others  «ummon«d 
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W^^^^^^""  "t."^'  ""'  '°""*y'  '^"'^  '^^  ^'ti-ens  from  each 
Sut  k  L!,  S-    *'^r,*'*«  representatives  of  all  classes  c.  the  people. 

k^JC^bTr^rsiTuru^^^^^^^^^ 

6      ,     u  oui^esses,  aU  sat  in  the  same  room  and  voted  toeether  • 

sep:::reir'  '  '"^  "^  ^'^^  '""^'  ^^  ^^^'•»^-'  -'  -^^ 

hdd^hf  ^  °^  De  Montfort.  A.D.  1265.-Not  long  did  Earl  Simon 
hold  the  rems  of    power.      Simon's  sons  gave   offence   and  the 

were  tending  managed  to  escape  from  his  keepers,  and  rallvine  his 
own  ana  h.  father's  friends  around  him.  was  Ln  at  the  hS^ 

X  w"h  the  W  *;  r  "''  P;r"'  '^^  ^^  ^"'-'^'  -^^  ^-^  to  take 
I!n  f f  ^'^'^./W  P""'^  Llewellyn.  Edward  defeated  Simon's 
Tfronfon  '  '1'  ''^"  — hingwith  young  Simon's  banners 

^fo^  he  w  "'"'^'  %"".  *"^  *°  ^°"«  "^^  «'-«  "P-  the  Earl 
^fore  he  was  aware  of  the  danger.  From  a  church  tower  at 
Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  Simon  saw  the  enemy  approaXg 

cipW  Wer<  ;o?  ''  T/'  ''  -^'  '^  '''  -auLcTof^lt 
cipimed  WcJ^h,      for  our  bodies  are  the  prince's."    In  the  battle 

sauiy  .utilated.  In  another  year  the  civil  war  was  over  and  then 
the  peace  of  Kenilworth  gave  back  to  the  barons  their  estates  anS 
restored  order  in  the  land.  Henry  III.  died  in  1272^  S^^r  a  W 
mgn  m  which  much  harm,  and  some  little  good  was  done  h! 
^ch  heT       "'/^  Westminster  Abbey,   the  rebuilding  o! 
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CHAPTER  VIH. 

8TEUGOIJB  WITH  WALES  AND  SCOTLAHD. 

thl'  J^'^'^Jr^^t'  '^^  ^"*^^  °^  ^^^  ^i"^*'"  ^'^d  the  defeat  of 
«rJ^T;  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"^"^  *°  *^«  Crusades,  and  diTn^ 
return  until  nearly  two  years  after  his  father's  deatk     Edward  w« 
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one  of  our  best  kings.  He  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  a  great 
warrior  and  statesman— one  who  loved  his  people,  although  some- 
times harsh  and  unjust.  He  had  been  a  g.Kxl  son,  and  was  an  affec- 
Monate  huslmnd  and  father.  In  his  reign  many  wise  and  good  laws 
were  ma.le.  From  Earl  Simon  he  had  learned  nmch,  and  now  when 
he  was  made  Vir.g  ho  put  Simon's  teachings  in  force.  Ho  began  at 
once  to  stop  the  almses  carried  on  by  the  barons,  who  drove  the 
farmers'  cattle  away  without  paying  for  them,  and  took  money  fro.,, 
the  people  unjustly.  He  had  silver  halfpennies  and  farthings  made 
into  coins.  Before  his  time  the  silver  penny  wjis  made  with^a  deep 
cut  in  tlie  shape  of  a  cross,  and  when  a  lialfpenny  or  farthing  was 
needed  the  coin  was  broken  into  two  or  four  pieces. 

2.  Conquest  of  Wales.— Edward  was  fond  of  war,  for  he  was  a 
good  general,  and  loved  to  do  daring  deeds  and  win  fame.     So  we 
find  that  he  had  been  king  but  a  short  time  before  he  determined 
to  conquer  the  northern  part  of  Wales.     The  Britons  had  by  this 
time  lost  nearly  all  the  land  they  held  after  tho  English  conquest, 
and  now  only  North  Wales  remained  to  tliein    Tlie  kings  of  England 
claimed  that  the  Welsh  kings  should  do  lujiuage  to  them,  and  some- 
times they  did.     But  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  prince   of  Edward's 
reign,  refused  to  do  homage,  and  Edward  marched  into  Wales  with 
an  army  to  force  him  to  submit.     Llewellyn  after  a  sharp  struggle 
agreed  to  recognize  Edward  as  his  feudal  lord.     But  -<'ter  four 
years  of  submissitm,  the  brave  and  high-spirited  prince  «    ce  more 
sought  to  gain  his  independence.     Edward  again  marched  against 
him,  and  took  a  number  of  Swiss  soldiers  accustomed  to  fighting  in 
a  hilly  country  to  contend   against  and  pursue  Llewellyn  in°his 
mountain  strongholds.      How  it  would  have  ended  we  know  not, 
but  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  and  then  Wales  was  con- 
quered.    To  please  the  Welsh,  Edward  gave  them  his  son  Edward 
as  their  prince.     From  that  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign 
has  been  called  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

3.  Reform  in  the  Laws.— For  nothing  is  Edward's  reign  more 
'  noted  than  for  its  wise  laws.  The  land  laws  were  improved,  and 
a  measure  was  passed  to  prercnt  too  much  land  being  held  by  the 
church  or  by  religious  bodies,  who  gave  no  feudal  service  for  it.  The 
law  courts  were  now  changed.  The  office  of  Justiciar  was  abolished, 
and  instead  of  one  court  we  have  now  three  :  the  King's  Benchfthe 
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Court  of  Commoti  Pleas,  an.l  tl.e  Cmrf  „f  the  P-.l  t       , 

tl.e  Chancellor  l.e.-ud  cases  f.,r  'J' 7  '''   .^"•%'"''--     Lastly,  as 
•>-une  known  as  tLol^:.  'r.^^^^;;  ^"^,7'*   ''^^  ;'  *"- 

-•ren.any  /ews,  the  first  of  ,v,.on.  c.une  o '^  J    f  ^^'.^^ 

their  region  Jl  race,  and'^.^^^^r^^  dSiri  7^     "'  ^'"^'^  '" 

lending  n.onoy,  and  cl.ar,.n!  hi^h  rat     c.   it        /  '"''  ''""!r  °' 

K^bles  were  often  glad  t.!  l4ro;  f  ,^  t  1 1;  :i;.a^^^  t^'" 

pew  that  they  wore  disliked  and  the  dll  d  ^r^.  "  ''''   f""" 

^  paid,  if  payn.ent  could  be  avoided      I^v  c  '  .  \  ""'        "'' 

in  return  for  the  risk  they  rxn      In    U        i         °  '"'^  '"*^''"'* 

Wed    takii  Lr  inf  „     /   ^  *"'•'''  '^■■'^'•'''  ''^  ""•■'^t  be  renieni- 

coins  aniothiSltp^;^^    Ed;:;^;?^^"?'  "'  ^"^^^"^ 

these  persecuted  people  Le,  ^d,  t  11  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  erest  to  protect  them,  he  banished  the  n  frll'  L  pj;  T 

allowed  them  to  take  away  their  v.-alth   -u.d   F     I      i 

poorer  in  consequence  of  tlL  cruel  deed     F       ^Z  t'^"'^  "^^^  "^"'^'^ 

rule  of  Oliver  Cn.nnvell  n  .,1/      7     \     .         ^^"'  ^"""  """^  the 

not  allowed  totr^^^U^^^     "'  ""'^^'  ^^^"  ^^^-'  -^^^^  -- 

Engiish'p:;;^::: '  n  L^^'it  ^:"'"^  ^'^  ^^^"^^  ^  *-« 

knights  from  each  sh.re  I^^  t.'X^r^^i^rTl  ^^^ 
fronie;ioh  borough,  as  well  as  tl,e  ,„>]  I  i  ,  ^"*'^^"''  "^  *  town) 
The  nobles  and  l.:hop:l     ^.I^ ta  "^''"P^'  '"^^  higher  cler^. 

and  burgesses  by  tijshe:ir;::  ::  1:;::^^';^^  "T^"'^';?^ 

•I'Htwhen  all  had  to  pay  taxes   it  w  J  ?  lu  """'^  *''""^'^*^ 

'^  voice  in  gn^nUng  ^l^^t^.f  ^  ^tl^l^f ;'""'' '^^^ 
allshouldbeapprovedbyall.  The ^irctir.nsT^.:.  nlrrrd 
burgesses  were  sent  to  ParHament  wem  -    .      r  ^         "** 

to-day      Every  tim«    P.„r  .  ^«iy  diuurent  from  oura  of 
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that  reason,  and  also  because  it  «,.s  known  r  imt  Parliannnts  were 
cal  ed  only  to  jr^t  money  grants.  },ntu  ...eiuKers  and  pe<,i,le  liud  but 
little  love  for  them. 

6.  War  with  Scotland.  -From  these  reforms  and    liuM-es  which 
concerntd  En.^daiid  alone,    we  must  now  ttun  aw.iv  to  K.Uvard's 
deahngs  with  Scotland.     In  128(i,  Alexun.ler  III.,  kin-  o"  Scotland 
fell  over  a  precipice  and  was  killed.     Hi.,  grand-child,   ]\rar.r,-iret' 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  was  his  nearest  heir.     Thi.s"little 
maul  was  p.ing  t    Scotland  t..  l.e  ma,le  qu.en,  when  .she  died,  an.) 
the  throne  was  left  vacant.    There  were  many  claimants  amon-  the 
late  king's  relations,  those  having  the  best  claim  bein<r  J„l,„  I{;uliol 
and  Robert  Bruce.      The  Scotch  h.rds  could  not  agree  uj,, ,n  a  kin- 
and  asked  Edward  to  decide.     The  English  kings  always  clai.ned  Z 
liave  the  supremacy  over  the  Scotch  kings  ;  but  thi.s  claim  Wiis  not 
always   allowed.     Before   E.hvard    would   consent   to   decide   who 
should  be  king,  he  calle.l  the  ScotcU  Parliament  together  at  Nor- 
ham,  near  the  border,  and  made  them  promise  that  whoever  slu.uld 
be  chosen,  .should  give  him  homage  a.s  the  feudal  lord  of  Scotland 
He  then  decided  in  fuvor  of  Balliol,  who  did  homage  to  Edward 
and  became  king  of  Sc.;^land.      Edward  was  an  exacting  lord,  ar.d 
wished  to  have  cases,  which  had  been  tried  before  Scotch  courts 
teken  to  Engli.sh  courts  for  final  settleuu  nt,  and  this  demand  the 
Scotch   resented.       Very   soon   Baliiol   found    his    positi.m    very 
unpleasant,   and   taking   advantage  of  a  war  going  on  in  France 
between  Edward  and  the  French  king,  threw  off  Edward's  yoke 
crossed  the  border,  and  ravaged  Cumberland. 

Edward  was  now  very  angry,  and  marching  north  with  a  lar-re 
force,  stonned  Berwick,  and  massacred  its  inhabitants  He  th^n 
seized  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Montrose.  At  Montrose  he 
took  Balliol  prisoner,  and  then  appointed  an  English  Council  t.. 
govern  m  his  stead.  To  humble  the  Scotch  still  more  he  carried  off 
to  England  the  crown  jewels,  and  the  "  sacred  stone,"  on  which  the 
Scotch  kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned  at  Scone.  This  stone  it  wis 
^d,  was  the  very  stone  on  which  Jacob  had  rested  his  I'.ead  at 
Bethel,  when  he  saw  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  the  ladder 
from  heaven.  The  stone  was  puL  into  the  scat  of  the  royal  chair 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  it  kings  and  Queens  have  been 
crowned  to  this  day.     Wherever  this  stone  -went,  according  to  a 
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Scotch  prophecy,   there  would  a  Scotch  king  reign ;    and,  so  it 
happened  in  England,  about  three  hundred  years  after. 

For  a  time  the  Scotch  submitted  to  Edward's  rule ;  and  then 
William  Wallace,  a  brave  knight,  gathered  a  few  faithful  and  true 
men  together  and  defeated  the  English  at  Lanark,  Scone,  and  other 
points.  His  forces  having  greatly  increased,  he  met  the  English 
army  at  Stirling  Bridge,  and  there  won  a  famous  victory.  Once 
more  the  Scots  were  free,  and  Balliol  was  king,  although  a  prisoner 
in  England. 

While  these  ents  were  taking  place  in  Scotland,  Edward  was 
in  Flanders,  helping  the  Flemings  against  the  French  king.  He 
had  troubles  on  every  side  :  from  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  he  was  much  in  need  of  money.  He  asked  for  a 
large  sum  from  the  clergy,  but  at  first  they  would  not  give  it,  untU 
he  refused  them  justice  and  protection.  He  laid  heavy  taxes  on  his 
people,  and  in  other  ways  ruled  harshly  and  unjustly,  untU  Parlia- 
ment complained  and  resisted,  and  then  Edward  acknowledged  he 
was  wrong,  and  promised  he  would  never  more  levy  money  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  he  would  always  right  the 
grievances  of  his  people  before  a  fresh  grant  of  m.mey  was  made 
This  new  charter  was  given  in  1297,  and  is  very  important. 

The  next  year,  having  heard  what  the  Scots  were  doin<r,  he 
marched  north,  and  defeated  Wallace  at  Falkirk  (1298),  altirou^rh 
the  Scots  fought  bravely  against  overwhelming  numbers.  Wallace 
escaped  for  the  time,  but  in  1305  was  betrayed  by  his  servant  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Englisli,  and  was  hanged  on  Tower  Hill  in 
London.  ' 

It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  Edward's  reign  that  the  Scotch 
again  seriously  attempted  to  recover  their  lost  independence  Then 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  BaUiol's  rival,  escaped  from  the 
English  court,  and  going  to  Scotland,  met  and  kil'od  in  a  church 
Dumfries,  his  rival  and  enemy  Comyn.  Soon  Bruce  had  a  ban  '• 
desperate  Scotch  nobles  around  him,  and  a  little  later  he  was  crowned 
at  Scone.  When  Edward,  now  aged  and  ill,  heard  of  this  now 
revolt,  he  hastened  to  chiwtise  Bruce  and  the  Scotch.  Swearinir  t^ 
have  his  revenge  on  Coinyn's  murderer,  he  travelled  slowly  north- 
wards. When  near  the  border  he  sent  an  army  ahead  which 
drove  Bruce  back  to  the  Grampian  Hills.     He  was  busy  taking 
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vengeance  on  Bruce's  supporters  when  death  seized  him,  at  Bureh- 
on-Sands,  A.D.,  1307.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldst  Bon,  Edw^ 
Caernarvon,  Pnnce  of  Walea. 

n.'!:^^^''^u  ^•-'^''«.  "«^  ^^S  had  few  of  his  father's  great 
qualities.     He  was  an  idle,  frivolous  youth,  fond  of  gaiety  andlow 
companions.     He  was  brave  enough  when  roused  ;  that,  however, 
seldom  happened.     His  father  had  left  him  three  commands  :  to 
subdue  Scotland,  to  send  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  never  to 
bring  back  Gaveston,  a  banished  and  profligate  favourite.    Not  one 
of  these  did  he  carry  out.      He  left  the  Scotch  war  to  take  care  of 
Itself,  and  so  Bruce  won  back  nearly  all  he  had  lost  to  Edward  I 
He  buried  his  father  at  Westminster,  and  he  recaUed  Gaveston. 
Gaveston  soon  got  Edward   into    trouble   by    his  insolence   and 
wastefulness.     He  was  twice  banished,  but  Edward  brought  him 
back.     Then  Parliament  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  bishops  and  peers,  called  "Ordainers,"  who  tried  to 
control  the  King.     Once  more  Gaveston  was  exUed  and  recalled, 
and  then  the  barons  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  be- 
iieaaed  him. 

8.  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  June  24.  I314.-Bruce  in  the  mean- 
time  had  been  winning  town  after  town  from  the  English,  untU 
near  all  Scotland  was  in  his  hards,  save  Stirling  Castle,  which  was 
closely  pressed.     To  save  this  fortress  Edward  went  into  Scotland 

Tn^L^e  *'"'^  ""^  ^^'^  """•     ^«  ™«*^  ^^»*^«  ^itl^  his  army  of 
JO,{m  Scots  at  a  little  stream  or  6urn  called  the  Bannock,  near  Stir- 
Img  Castle.     The  battle  was  fought  on  June  24th,  1314,  and  was  to 
determine  whether  Scotland  was  to  be  free  or  not.     Everything 
seemed  in  favour  of  the  English,  with  their  lai^e  army  of  bravo 
knights  and  archers.    Bruce,  however,  had  dug  pits  in  the  space 
between  his  army  and  the  English,  and  in  them  had  placed  sharp 
stakes,  the  whole  being  covered  over  with  turf.     The  Bannock 
flowed  between  the  armies  and  on  each  side  of  it  was  a  low  boggy 
piece  of  land  in  which  horses  sank.    Bruce  knew  he  had  most  to 
fear  from  the  English  horsemen,  and  made  his  spearmen  in  the  front 
rank  kneel  to  meet  their  charge.    When  the  English  knights  charged 
the  Scots,  after  the  English  bowmen  had  thinned  their  ranks,  their 
horses  plunged  into  the  concealed  pits,  and  floundered  in  the  wjgs 
•nd  BO  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Scotch  archer,  and  spearmen' 
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The  English  sought  a  way  around  this  bog  and  the  pits  to  attack  the 
Scotch  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  Scotch  cause  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  a  number  of  camp-followers  came  over  tlio  hills  on 
the  Scotch  flank,  waving  their  garments  and  giving  utterance  to 
shrill  cries.  In  their  confusion  the  English  thought  this  was  a  new 
Scotch  army  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  panic-stricken  they  turned 
and  fled.     The  battle  was  won,  and  Scotland  was  free. 

9.  Death  of  Edward  II.- Edward  escaped  from  the  battle-fieH 
and  returned  to  England,  but  it  had  been  better  for  him  had  he  been 
killed  then  and  there.  The  rest  of  his  reign  is  a  tale  of  intrigue, 
misgovernment,  and  misery.  There  was  famine  in  the  land,  and* 
many  died.  The  king  took  new  favourites,  and  this  led  to  new 
quarrels  with  the  nobles.  The  only  good  thing  to  bo  told  is  that 
owing  to  these  quarrels  Edward  gave  the  Commons  a  share  in 
making  the  laws,  as  well  as  a  share  in  paying  the  taxes.  So  serious 
did  these  quarrels  beconie  tliat  Edward's  queen,  Isabella,  turned 
against  him,  and  went  to  France,  where  she  carried  on  a  shameful 
intrigue  with  Lord  Mortimer.  In  1326  she  came  back  with  a  small 
army,  and,  being  joined  by  the  barons,  took  the  king  prisoner,  put 
his  favourites  to  deatli,  and  made  him  agise  to  give  up  his  crown  to 
his  son  Edward,  a  lad  of  fiftee.i  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  removed 
from  prison  to  prison  and  finally  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was 
barbarously  murdered  A.D.  1327. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   HTTNTDRED  TEABs'   WAR— -THE   PEASANTS*   REVOLT. 

1.  Edward  III— For  four  years  young  Edward  was  a  king  in 
name  only,  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  her 
favourite,  Lord  Mortimer.  Edward  was  early  married  to  Philippa 
of  Hiiinault,  a  noble  and  brave  woman.  In  1330,  seeing  how 
Mortimer  abused  his  position,  he  had  him  seized  and  put  to  death. 
He  then  began  to  rule  for  himself. 
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Edward  III.  like  his  grandfather,  Edward  I.,  was  fond  of  war. 
«id  tned  to  bring  Scotland  under  the  control  of  England  ;  but  in 
this  he  did  not  succeed,  althougli  for  a  time  he  placed  the  son  of 
Balhol  on  the  Scotch   throne.     His  invasion  of  Scotland   led  to 
trouble  with  Phihp  VI.  of  France,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Scotch. 
Fhihpat^cked  Oascony  which  belonged  to  Edward,  and  Edward 
made  this  attack,  and  the  French  interference  with  the  Flemings  an 
excuse  for  beginning  a  war  with  France,  which  lasted  on  and' off 
nearly  one  hundred  years.     The  English  were  very  anxious  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  their  wool  .       .  with  Flanders 
This  trade  was  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  many  English  farmers 
who  kept  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  sold  their  wool  to  the  Flemish 
manufacturers. 

2  Begmning  of  Hundred  Years'  War.-Not   content   with 
fighting  tlie  battles  of  the  Flemings,  Edward  claimed  the  crown  of 
France.     He  said  his  mother,  Isabella,  had  a  better  claim  to  tlie 
throne  than  Philip  VI.,  as  she  belonged  to  an  elder  bmnch  of  the 
French  royal  family.     This  claim  was  worthless,  for  by  French  law 
no  pereon  could  succeed  to  the  throne  through  a  woman.     Edward 
knew  this  but  he  was  anxious  to  win  fame  and  gain  territory  in 
France.    The  English  nobles  and  knights,  who  were  fond  of  military 
displays  and  feats  of  arms,  encouraged  Edward  in  his  claims,  as  it 
gave  them  a  chance  to  win  renown.     It  was  a  s.- d  war  for  the 
French  peasants  and  labourers,  whose  fields  and  homes  were  des- 
troyed and  burned  without  mercy  by  the  gay  lords  and  knights     It 
was  also  a  bad  thing  for  England  whose  men  and  money  were 
wasted  on  a  war  that  could  never  bring  any  good  to  her  people. 

3.  First  Oampaign.-The   war.  began  in  1338,  and    the  first 
campaign  ended  in  1347     In  1340,  the  English  won  a  famous  naval 

Fren  h^  "'f'  T  /"  ^•'™'*  '=^^«*'  "^^"  ^^^'^^^  thousand 
French  were  lost.    In  1346,  a  still  more  important  battle  was  fought 

at  Crecy,  ,n  the  north  .f  France.  Several  things  make  this  battle 
noteworthy.  At  it  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (called  the  Black 
Prince,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  armour),  by  his  daring  and 
skill,  won  Ins  knightly-  ..purs-aitliough  only  a  lad  „f  sixteen  years 
of  age.  At  It  too,  the  English  archers  proved  that  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  mounted  knights  clad  in  heavv  armour.  Gun- 
powder IS  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  this  battle.    Next  came 
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the  siege  of  Calais  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  When  the 
town  was  taken  m  1347.  Edward  was  so  angry  at  the  resistance 
the  inhabitants  made  tliat  he  would  have  hanged  six  of  the  chief 
citizens  who  offered  themselves  with  halters  around  their  neck,  as 
a  sacrifice  for  the  people,  liad  not  Queen  Philippa  begged  their  Uves, 
and  Edward,  to  please  her,  spared  them.  The  French  inhabitants 
were,  however,  turned  out  of  the  city,  and  English  people  put  in 
their  place,  so  that  the  city  i-emained  English  until  retaken  by  the 
French  in  1558.  ' 

■   4-  Second  Oainpaign.-The  war  began  again  in  1355.    PhUip  was 
dead  and  John  II    was  King  of  France.    The  Black  Prince  now 
ledthe  Enghsh,  and  once  more  the  English  archers  showed  their 
skiU  and  prowess  by  defeating  a  large  army,  composed  of  the  flower 
of  French  chivalry,  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356.     The  EngUst 
had  but  12,000  men  to  the  French  60,000  ;  but  the  Black  l4ioe 
drew  up  his  men  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane  among  the  vineyards 
and  posted  his  archers  so  that  they  could  shoot  down  the  French  ai 
they  came  on.     Sad  havoc  was  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  knight 
who  fell  from  their  horses,  and,  cumbered  with  their  armour,  could 
offer  but  little  resistance.    King  John  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  London  where  he  died.     To  nobles  and  knights  mercy  and 
courtesy  were  shown ;  to  the  poor  peasants  there  came  nothing  but 
the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  a  rude  soldiery.     At  last  the  peace  of 
Bretigny  was  made  in  1360,  and  Edward  gave  up  his  claim  to  the 
French  crown,  keeping,  however,  Aquitaine,  Poitou,  Gascoay,  and 

5.  Third  Oampaign.-What  was  gained  in  the  second  campaian 
was  lost  m  the  tliird.  The  Black  Prince  foolishly  plunged  intoa 
war  m  Spam,  and  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  recover  his  lost  territory.  Charles  would  not  come  to  open 
battle,  but  liarassed  the  English  in  every  possible  way.  The  Black 
Prmce  was  ill,  and  this  made  him  irritable  and  cruel,  so  that  people 
turned  from  him.  Finally,  he  had  to  return  to  England,  and  then 
the  English  gradually  lost  ground  untU  all  Edward's  gains  were 
gone  except  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  So  end«d  Edward's 
attempt  to  win  a  French  kingdom. 

.uf  ?^,®  **^*^®  People.  -There  were,  however,  some  good  results  of 
this  foohsh  and  costly  war.     The  barons  and  knights  sptut  a  great 
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deal  of  money  abroad,  and  much  of  this  money  was  obtained  by 
leasing  their  lands  for  long  .erms  of  years.  The  rent  paid  was 
called/eorm  .-hence  the  name  of /arm  given  to  the  land  thus  leased. 
They  also  allowed  their  villeins  or  serfs  to  buy  their  freedom. 
Ihe  kmg  himself  raised  money  by  selling  to  his  serfs  their 
freedom. 

In  this  reign  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  industries  of 
the  country.  Edward  brought  over  weavers  from  Flanders,  who 
taught  the  people  to  weave  their  own  wool  into  cloth,  instead  of 
sending  It  abroad  to  be  woven  by  others  and  then  brought  back 
again  to  be  worn.  Trade  grew  with  Normandy,  Flandei-s,  and 
Jxascony,  m  fish  and  timber,  wool  and  wine,  and  salt,  respectively, 
l^old  coins  also  came  into  use,  the  first  being  used  in  1344  Parlia- 
ment  now  began  to  meet  in  two  separate  chambers ;  the  knights 
and  burgesses  in  one,  and  the  bishops  and  barons  in  the  other. 

7.  Statute  of  Labourers.-In  1348,  a  great  calamity  came  upon 
J^ngland.  This  was  a  dreadful  plague,  known  as  the  ' « Black  Death  " 
which  swept  over  Europe  from  the  East,  and  which,  it  is  estimated, 
destroyed  one-half  the  population  of  England.  The  people  died  so 
tast  that  ,t  was  difiicult  for  the  living  to  bury  the  dead.  One  effect 
of  the  plague  was  that  there  were  not  enough  people  left  to  till 
the  soil  and  harvest  the  crops.  Labourers  were  now  in  great  de- 
mand, and  naturally ,  they  asked  for  higher  wages.  But  the  owners 
of  the  land  made  the  laws,  and  they  passed  the  "Statute  of 
Labourers,"  by  which  wages  were  not  to  be  increased.  The 
labourera  tried  to  escape  from  places  where  wages  were  low  to 
where  they  \.  ^h,  so  it  was  enacted  that  a  labourer  should 

not  leave  his  own  piu^.h.  If  ho  did,  he  was  liable  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  F  (fv^itive)  o„  his  forehead.  If  a  labourer  was 
found  unemployed,  any  land  owner  could  make  him  work  for  him 
These  unjust  laws  made  the  people  very  unhappy  and  discontented. 
8.  Chaucer,  Langland,  and  Wiclif.-We  see  this  by  the  writ- 
ings of  a  great  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  lived  at  this  time.  Also 
m  the  poem.  The  Vision  of  Piers'  Plowman,  by  Lanrfand,  who 
wrote  for  the  people,  we  find  this  discontent  voiced  in  very 
plain  and  bitter  words.  At  this  time,  too,  lived  John  Wiclif  a 
great  religious  reformer.  Wiclif  was  a  learned  clei^man  who 
•wing  how  the  priests  neglected  their  duties  wrote  againat  thmr 
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greed  and  hypocrisy.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  uid 
sent  cut  -  poor  priests  "  to  teach  the  people.  His  foUowers  were 
accused  of  making  the  people  discontented  with  their  condition  by 
pointing  out  how  harshly  they  were  treated. 

9.  Statute  of  Kilkenny-1367.-Besides  the  "  Statute  of  Labour- 
ers, many  other  important  measures  were  passed  in  this  reign  It 
was  enacted  that  the  Pope  should  not  give  livings  in  England  to 
foreigners  ;  that  the  people  should  not  take  questions  of  law  to 
foreign  courts  for  a  decision ;  and  that  the  English  language  instead 
of  the  French  should  be  used  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Ireland,  which  was  only  partly  conquered,  was  treated  cruelly  and 
unjustly.  In  13G7,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  the  English  in  Ireland  from  becoming  Irish  in 
language,  dress,  and  customs,  and  from  intermarrying  with  the 
Irish.  In  those  days  a  price^was  set  on  an  Irishman's  head,  just  as 
If  he  were  a  wolf  or  a  bear.  But  these  laws  had  very  little  effect 
for  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  English  that  went  to  Ireland 
adopted  the  Irish  ways  and  customs. 

10.  Last  Days  of  Edward  ni.-As  Edward  grew  old,  his  mind 
gave  way,  and  he  passed  under  the  influence  of  bad  advisers  and 
unworthy  favourites.     Queen  PhiUipa  was  dead,  and  a  bold  wicked 
woman,  Alice  Ferrers,  gained  great  control  over  him.     The  Black 
Prince  was  dying,  and  this  left  the  chief  power  in  the  hands  of 
Edward's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Uis  government  was  not  a  good  one  ;  so,  in  1376,  Parliament  met, 
and  the  Commons  for  the  first  time  impeached  the  kings  ministers  ; 
that  18.  had  them  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  acted  as 
judges.    The  ministers  were  removed  and  Alice  Perrers  was  driven 
away  from  the  poor  old  king,  but  they  soon  came  back  again.     The 
Black  Prince,  who  would  have  governed  well  had  he  lived  died 
m  1376.    He  left  a  young  son,  iXichard,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  as 
heir  to  his  grandfathers  throne.     In  1377,  Parliament  under  the 
gmdance  of  John  of  Gaunt,  put  a  poll-tax  on  the  people,  that  is,  a 
tax  of  so  much  a  head  on  every  person  in  the  land,  over  a  certain 
age.     Shortly  atterwards  Edward  died  (1377)  and  left  his  grandaon 
Hichard  to  succeed  him. 

U.  Eichard  IL-Richard,  th«  gon  of  th«  Black  Princ,  earns  to 
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the  throne  when  eleven  years  of  age.  A  council  was  appointed  to 
help  huu  to  rule  ;  and  although  not  on  the  council,  the  king's  uncle, 
John  of  Gaunt,  had  great  influence.  The  oppressive  poll-tax  was 
again  placed  on  the  i)eople,  and  was  made  so  heavy  that  great  dis- 
content spread  among  them.  Wiclifs  followei-s.  the  "Lollards" 
went  through  the  country  and  helped  to  nmke  tlie  labourers, 
villeuis,  and  smaller  farmers,  more  and  more  restless. 

12.  Peasant  Revolt,  I381.-When  a  people  are  in  a  dis.s.itisfied 
mood  It  takes  but  little  to  make  tliem  do  acts  of  violence  So 
when  a  tax  collector  insulted  the  daughter  of  a  tiler,  her  father 
kUled  the  ruffian.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  York- 
slnre,  Kent,  Essex,  and  other  counties.  Wat  I'yler  headed  the 
men  of  K.nt,  and  John  Ball,  one  of  Wiclifs  priests,  preached  to 
the  angry  multitude  at  Blackheath,  asking  them  the  question  : 

"When  Adam  delved,  and  Eva  span. 
Who  then  was  the  gentleman  ?" 

Under  Jack  Straw,  a  thatcher,  came  the  men  of  Essex,  armed 
with  scythes,  clubs,  and  other  rude  weapons.     Tlie  mob  moved  on 
to  London,  opened  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  burnt  and  destroyed 
many  buildings.     No  one  among  the  nobles  and  ministers  seemed 
to  know  how  to  treat  these  misguided  people.     The  king  alone, 
although  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  years,  kept  cool  and  undismayed. 
He  rode  out  to  meet  one  body  of  the  rioters,  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted.     They  asked  to  be  freed  from  the  hated  poll-tax,  to 
have  the  market  dues  taken  off,  to  be  allowe.l  to  pay  rent  instead 
of  working  for  tlieir  lords,  and  to  have  the  villeins  set  free.     When 
the  king  proniised  to  do  these  things,  tlie  people,  glad  at  heart, 
went  home.     But    vhile  Richard   was  treating   with   these  men 
another  body  broke  .nto  the  Tower  and  murdered  the  Archbishoi. 
of  Canterbury  and  tlio  Treasurer ;   while  a  third  body  remained 
under  Tyler  in  London.     R.chard  went  out  to  Tyler's  men  and 
sought  to  quiet  them.     Tyler  placed  his  hand  on  'the  rein  of  the 
kings  horse,   and  W^alworth,   Mayor  of  London,   struck  him  and 
killed  him.     The  mob  would  have  killed  the  king  and  Walworth 
had  not  Richard  cried  out :  "I  am  your  Captain,  follow  me. "    Tlio 
king  then  led  the  way,  and  the  crowd  followed  him  quietly  outside 
London.     He  gave   the  people   written  promises  to  r-eme.ly  th.ir 
wrongs,  and  then  they  went  home.    But  these  promise .  were  never 
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earned  out  for  the  nobles  and  land  omiers  coUected  their  men. 
chlr  P  r^  ?'  country  putting  many  to  death.  Richard^s 
charters,  Parliament  said,  were  no  good,  and  the  cruel  laws  against 
the  poor  labourers  and  villeins  were  once  more  put  in  fore;  It 
looked  as  if  nothing  had  been  gained  by  this  rising  ;  nevertheless 
shortly  after  this  time  the  laws  were  made  less  tvere.^fth; 
villems  gradually  were  given  their  freedom. 

f  n'  /*r^^°^  Parliainent.-The  first  half  of  Richard's  reign  was 
full  of  the  mtngues  of  the  king's  uncles,  of  whom  there  were  five 
Imng    and  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  made  up  the  kind's 

^Zt  P  ^^'^T*  ^"''  ^"'"«  ^^^  '^'  --*^  ir^uence  ;?ut 
after  the  Peasant  Revolt  which  showed  the  people's  dislike  of  him, 

he  ithdrewtoSpamforatime.  Th  -  another  uncle,  the  Duke  o 
Gloucester,  was  the  chief  man.  ParUament  had  much  power  and 
could  refuse  to  grant  money  until  grievances  were  redressed  ;  but 
It  had  no  power  to  appoint  the  king's  advisers.  Besides,  Parlia- 
ment was  much  under  the  control  of  great  nobles,  and  was  often 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  faction.  In  1387,  a  Council  of  Eleven  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  king's  affairs,  and  this  made  Richard 
veiy  angry.  He  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  his  uncles  and  rule  alone,  and  had  to  look  on  and  see  some  of 
his  dearest  friends  put  to  death  by  his  council.  He,  however 
bided  his  time.  ' 

14.  Richard's  Rule.-Not  long  after  this,  in  1389,  Richard  sud- 
denly announced  that  he  himself  would  rule  in  the  future  P^d  his 
councd,  taken  by  surprise,  gave  the  reins  into  his  hands.  For  ei..ht 
years  he  ruled  well,  and  many  good  laws  were  passed.  In  I393"  it 
was  enacted  that  all  persons  bringing  bulls  or  sentences  of  excom- 
munication from  the  Pope  into  England  should  lose  their  property. 
Richard  also  visited  Ireland,  and  did  something  to  bring  order  and 
good  government  into  that  unhappy  country. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Richard  if  he  had  ihus  continued  to  rule 

and  their  friends  for  then-  treatment  of  him  years  before.  Glou- 
cester .v^.,  .ont  to  Calais  and  was  there  murdered,  while  others 
were  either  put  to  death  or  imprisoned.  Now  that  the  chief  men 
were  removed,  Richard  made  Parliament  do  as  he  wished,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  an  absolute  king.     He  was  veiy  fond  of  dress  and 
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diow,  and  wasted  the  pubUc  money  by  his  foolish  extravagance 
Some  good  things  he  did,  but  they  were  done  by  his  own  will,  and 
wuhout  the  people's  copsent.     For  that  reason  they  began  to  hate 

15.  Richard's  FaU.  1399.-But  the  end  was  near.    Among  those 
wno  had  been  spared  by  Richard  was  his  cousin,  Henry  Boling- 
broke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.     Bolingbroke  quarrelled  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
settle  the  quarrel  by  a  public  combat  or  trial  by  battle,  banished 
them  both  ;  Norfolk  for  life,  and  Bolingbroke  for  six  years      The 
next  year  old  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and  Richard  seized  his  estates 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  his  son  Henry.     Then  Richard,  fear- 
ing no  harm,  went  to  Ireland.     VVhUe  he  was  absent,  Bolingbroke 
landed  in  Yorkshire  to  recover  his  father's  estates.     He  was  soon 
joined  by  great  nobles  like  the  Percies  of  Northumberland,  and 
when,  a  little  later,  Richard  returned,  he  found  his  kingdom  was 
gone  from  him.     Deserted  by  the  people,  Richard  feU  into  the 
hands   of   Henry  and  had    to  resign  his  crown.     The  next  day 
Henry  was  chosen  king  by  Parliament.    Of  Richard's  end  we  know 
nothing  with  certainty,  but  his  body  was  shown  to  the  people  a  year 
latsr,  and  it  is  supposed  he  was  murdered  in  one  of  the  nriaona  bv 
order  of  Heniy.  ' 
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THE  HOUSE  Oil"  LANCASTER. 

L  Henry  IV.-Henry,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  first  king 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  so-called  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
«Thich  he  held  through  his  father.  Henry's  title  to  the  crown  was 
4  parliamentary  one,  for  the  Earl  of  March,  a  grandson  of  the  Duke 
^f  Clarence,  Edward  UL's  second  son,  had  a  better  claim  by  birth 
Parliament,  however,  stiU  claimed  the  right  to  say  who  should  rule, 
ilthough  It  was  fast  becoming  the  custom  for  the  eldest  son  to 
woceed  his  father  on  the  throne. 
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The  early  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  full  of  plots  and  rely^llionB. 

The  great  nobles,  who  made  Henry  king,  were  not  very  obedient, 
and  If  Heury  displeased  them,    they  took   up  arras  against  him. 
*irst  there  was  a  plot  to  restore   Richard,  and  then  Owan  Glen- 
dower  rebelled  in  Wales.     While  Henry  IV.  with  the  a.u  of  hia 
brave  son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  trying  to  subdue  Glendower. 
the  two  Percies  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  fieiy  son 
Harry  Hotspur),  angered  because  the  king  had  not  treated  them' 
well  m  the  matter  of  some  prisoners  taken  from  the  Scotch,  joined 
the  Scots  and  Glendower  against  him.      A  great  battle  was  fought 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  in  which  the  king  defeated  his  enemfes, 
and  Harry  Hotspur  was  killed.     Two  years  later,  Northumberland 
was  kaied  m  battle.     Glendower,  too,  was  subdued  by  the  Prince 
ol  Wales,  and  peace  once  mor-i  came  to  England. 

2.  Important  Measures.-Henry  knew  that  he  could  not  depend 
on  his  nobles,  and  therefore  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
parliaments,  and  with  the  church.  This  led  to  some  very  important 
measures  being  passed.  So  much  money  had  been  spent  on  the 
French  wars,  that  the  people  were  now  unwilling  to  give  large 
grants,  and  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  kincf's 
hold  on  the  throne,  to  make  him  do  much  as  they  wished.  Tliey 
also  forced  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  them  the  sole  right  to 
make  grants  of  money  to  the  crown. 

This  wasa  step  in  advance.    Not  so,  however,  were  the  cruel  laws 
against  heresy  passed  to  please  the  church  and  the  great  landowners. 
The  church  feared  the  teaching  of  the  Lollards    vnd  the  landowners 
blamed  them  for  stirring  up  the  peasants  r       villeins  to  revolt. 
Both  church  and  landowners  were  afraid  of  -  .e  people  rising  and 
taking  away  their  nroperty.      So,  in  1401,  .  law  was  passed  that 
any  one  contmuing  a  heretic  after  due  warning  should  be  burnt 
alive.    In  February  of  that  year,  William  Snwtre,  a  rector  of  N„r 
folk,  was  taken  to  the  stake,  and  there  gave  up  his  life  for  his  belief 
3.  Henry  V.-Henry's  reign  was  a  short;  one.    He  died  in  1413 
«id  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales! 
H^had  other  sons,  all  able  men.  the  ablest  being  John,  Duke  of 

Hemy  V.  was  but  twenty-five  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
h^  already  earned  the  reputation  of  a  great  general.     He  is  also 
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«ai'l  to  have  been  notorious  for  his  wild  and  reckless  doings.  Once, 
we  are  told,  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  Judge  Gascoigne,  because  he 
behaved  insolently  to  the  judge  in  court.  Whatever  faults  he  may 
have  had  as  a  prince,  we  know  that  he  was  on  the  wliole  a  good 
king,  and  much  loved  by  his  people.  He  was  too  fond  of  war,  and 
he  persecuted  the  Lollards  ;  these  were  his  chief  faults.  But  he 
was  exceedingly  brave,  true  to  his  word,  and  put  the  good  of  his 
people  foremost  in  all  his  acts. 

One  very  important  change  he  permitted  Parliament  to  make. 
Henceforth  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  to  the  king  were  not  to 
be  altered  by  him  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  them.  °  After  a  peti- 
tion or  biU  had  received  the  king's  assent,  it  became  a  statute  or 
law. 

4.  State  of  the  People.— There  was  but  one  feeble  plot  against 
Henry,  so  strong  was  he  in  the  good-will  of  his  people.  The  nation 
had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  Black  Death,  which  again  visited 
it  in  1407.  Serfs  and  labourers  were  gradually  gaining  their  freedom, 
and  the  yeoman  could  now  pay  rent  for  his  farm  instead  of  giving 
labour  to  his  lord.  That  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  had 
greatly  improved  is  shown  by  the  laws  against  extravagance  in 
dress.  Trade  with  other  countries  was  extending,  and  this  led  to 
an  increase  in  shipbuilding.  The  coal  trade  of  Newcastle  was 
growing,  and  many  merchants  were  becoming  rich. 

Against  this  bright  side  of  the  picture  we  must  place  the  rest- 
lessness among  the  people,  the  blame  of  which  the  Church  and  the 
nobles  put  upon  the  Lollards.  The  result  was  that  Henry  put  in 
force  the  laws  against  heresy,  and,  among  others.  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  ft  leading  Lollard,  was  hanged  in  chains  and  burnt. 

5.  The  French  War  Renewed. -To  keep  his  nobles  quiet,  and 
to  call  away  the  attention  of  the  people  from  their  grievances, 
Henry  renewed  the  war  with  France.  There  was  no  good  reason 
for  attacking  France  ;  but  Henry  loved  war,  and  his  nobles  loved 
plunder.  The  King  of  France  was  insane,  and  his  unhappy 
country  was  torn  by  strife  among  the  great  French  nobles.  The 
opportunity  co  recover  the  lost  territory  was  too  good  to  be  ne- 
glected, BO  Henry  revived  Edward  Ill's  claim  to  the  French 
crown, 

Ib  Atiguiit,  1416,  Henzy  landed  in  Normandy  and  laid  m$f  to 
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Harfle  -.  It  was  a  terrible  siege  and  the  E»gUsh  lost  mai^y  men 
througli  icknesd  in  the  amy.  Having  taken  Harfleur,  Henry 
marched  towaru  Cahiis,  and  in  Oct.  1415,  on  the  plains  of  Agin- 
court,  V  tl.  nine  thousant'  men  he  defeated  sixty  thousand  French- 
men. It  va..  the  battle  of  Crecy  over  again ;  the  Englisli  archers  over- 
throwing v.i.n  dreadful  slaugliter  the  French  knights  and  nobles. 
More  t1.ar  .  ,  hundred  princes  and  nobles  were  slain,  and  eleven 
v^ere  left  dead  or  dying  on  the  field. 
;v  was  strong  enough  to  win  a  victory,  but  not  strong 
•n-  aer  and  hold  the  country.  So  Henry  returned  to 
(!  fter  two  years  spent  in  preparation,  once  more  in- 
■i        He  D  jw  conquered  Normandy,  and  took  Rouen 
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fi  which  many  womin  and  children  died 
JLverytljing  at  this  time  favored  Henry's 
i"  '^i.rgundy,  a  French  prince  who  ruled  over 
jacherously  murdered  by  some  friends  of 
t  ch  king  ;  and  his  followers  and  subjects,  in 
revenge,  joined  Henry.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  French  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  in  1420,  Henry  mar- 
ned  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  and  was  appointed  Regent 
of  France.     On  the  death  of  Charles,  Henry  was  to  become  king. 

Henry  now  returned  to  England  full  of  honors,  and  his  people 
were  proud  of  his  victories.  But  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
conquests,  for  in  1422,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  he  died, 
leavmg  a  young  son,  Henry,  only  ten  months  old,  to  succeed  him. 

6.  Henry  VI.— John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  left  as  guardian  of 
his  baby  nephew,  and  was  also  appointed  Regent  of  Irance  and 
Protector  of  England.  He  was  a  bra-e  man,  and  an  able  general 
and  ruler.  Ho  did  his  work  w.Jl,  and  continued  his  brother's 
conquests  m  France.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Bedford's  brother, 
Wivs  left  to  rule  in  England,  while  Bedford  was  fighting  ill 
France.  Gloucester  quarrelled  at  home  with  his  uncle  Beaufort, 
t!ie  chancellor,  and  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Engknd's 
best  and  strongest  ally.  Bedford,  with  much  difliculty,  managed 
to  keep  for  a  time  Burgundy  on  England's  side,  but  after 
Bedford's  death,  in  1433,  he  returned  to  his  aUegiance  to  the 
French  king. 

7.  Jeanne  Dare— We  must  now  teU  the  story  of  the  roauuitio 
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rescne  ot  iTrHiice  through  the  efforts  of  a  poor  village  giri.     All 
France,    north  of   the  Loire,    was  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  Bedford  was  closely  besieging  Orleans.      The  French  people 
were  nearly  hopeless,  and  it  seemed  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
when  Orleans  must  yield,  and  with  its  surrender  all  hope  of  saving 
France  from  complete  conquest  would  vanish.     In  a  little  village 
in  Lorraine  lived  a  young  girl   of  eighteen,   Jeanne   Dare,   the 
daughter  of  a  labourer.    She  was  ve  y  ignorant,  and  knowing  little 
of  courts  and  camps,  but  pure  and  pious.    She  saw  the  misery  of  the 
land  and  was  filled  with  a  great  pity  for  her  country.     In  visions. 
■he  seemed  to   be  told  to  go  to  Charles,  the  son  of  the  French 
king,  and  to  offer  to  crown  him  at  Rheims.       Her  parents  and 
friends  tried  to  prevent  her  from  going  ;  but  her  "  voices"  left  her 
no  choice.     Guided  by  a  knight,  she  made  her    /ay  to  the  French 
camp,  and  told  Charles  her  mission.     Il  was  his  last  hope  and  he 
gave  her  her  way.     Clad  in  white  annour,  and  mounted  astride  of 
her  horse  like  a  man,  with  the  French  banner  waving  over  her, 
she  led  the  rude  French  soldiery  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  now  on 
the  point  of  surrendering.    The  effect  was  magical.    Once  more  hope 
bui-ned  .'n  the  hearts  of  the  French  ;  and  the  English  soldiers  looked 
on  in  surprise  and  awe  while  Jeanne  led  her  troops  through  their 
ranks,  and  entered  Orleans.     Soon  the  siege   was  raised.     The 
English  thought  her  a  witch,  who  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of  their 
soldiers  ;  while  the  French  hailed  her  as  a  messenger  from  God 
come  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.     Jeanne  led  her  soldiers 
from  victory  to  victory,  until  her  mission  was  accomplished,  and 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Rheims.     Then  she  asked  permission  to  go 
home  ;  her   "  voices  "   had  left  her,  and  her  work  was  done.     But 
Charles  would  not  let  her  go  ;   he  feared  his  soldiers  would  not 
fight  well  under  any  other  leader.     Some  of  the  French  generals 
were  jealous  of  her,  and  at  the  siege  of  Compiegna,  in  1430,  let 
her  fall  into  the  hands  of   the  English.     Charles  made  no  effort 
to  save  her,  and  she  was  taken  to  Rouen,  where  she  was  tried  for 
witchcraft.     Condemned   in  1431    to  be  burnt  alive,   her  courage 
and  faith  never  forsook  her.     Her  last  word  at  the  stake,  while 
the  flames  raged  fiercely  around  her,  was  "Jesus."     Her  name  yet 
lives  green  in  the  memory  of  the  French  people. 

8.  End  of  Hundred  Tears'  War.— The  war  lasted  some  time 
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after  Jeanne's  death,  but  the  English  steadily  lost  ground.  Bed. 
ford  died,  and  Burgundy  went  over  to  the  side  of  Charles  VII 
Year  after  year  saw  new  conquests  by  the  French  until,  in  1453" 
the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  of  all  Henry  V's  possessions  in  France 
nothing  remained  to  the  English  but  Calais. 

9.  Weak  Rule  of  Henry  VI.-Henry  was  a  feeble  king  ;  kind 
merciful,  and  generous  ;  but  so  weak  in  intellect  that  he  was  wholly 
unfitted  to  rule.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  England  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  quarrels  of  his  uncles,  of  whom  Gloucester  was  the 
most  mischievous  and  troublesome.  Parliament,  too,  had  not  so 
much  power  .is  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  right  to 
vote  for  members  was  now  taken  away  from  m;.ay  people. 
Unseemly  quarrels  often  broke  out  in  Parliament ;  8o  much  so 
that  the  members  of  one  Parliament  brought  cudgels  up  their 
sleeves.  Later  on,  when  Henry  began  to  rule  for  himself,  he 
was  much  mfluenced  by  hi»,  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  stious'- 
mmded  woman,  who  loved  power  and  brought  her  foreign  friend* 
with  her.  The  peopb  carod  Httle  who  ruled  so  long  as  their  money 
was  not  wasted.  This,  however,  Henry's  friends  did,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  caused  a  rebellion. 

10.  Jack  Cade's  RebeUion,  14S0.-The  men  of  Kent,  always 
among  the  first  to  resist,  led  by  Jack  Cade,  and  aided  bj  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  came  down  in  large  numbers  to  London,  and 
demanded  that  their  grievances  should  be  righted.  We  hear  nothing 
of  serfdom,  or  ol  wages,  in  their  complaints,  and  this  shows  whata 
change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler 
Cade's  followers  asked  for  free  elections,  for  a  change  in  the  king's 
advisers,  and  that  the  king's  foreign  favourites  should  be  sent  out 
of  England.  The  rising  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  Jack  Cade  was 
killed  shortly  afterwards. 

11.  Wars  of  the  Roses.— People  began  now  to  look  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  to  right  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Richani  was 
descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence 
second  son  of  Edward  HI,  and  on  his  father's  side  from  Edward! 
Duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  the  same  king.  He  thus  had  as 
good  ».  claim  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VI.  When  Henry,  in  1454, 
became  insane,  Richard  wa,s  made  Protector.  Heniy,  however,' 
partially  recovered,  and  then  he  drove  the  Duke  away  from  hii 
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curt.     This  was  too  much  for  York  to  endure,  and  he  took  up 
u-ins,  claun.ng  th.  crown  as  his  by  right  of  birth.     Then  foUowed 
a  dreadful  struggle,  which  lasted  fox   n.any  years.     It  is  known  in 
history  as  tlie  W  ars  of  the  Roses,  becP.use  tiie  Lancastrians  wore  a 
m/  rose,  while  the  Yorkists  chose  a  ^vhite  rose.      Battle  followed 
oattle,  sometimes  one  side   being  victorous,  and  sometimes  the 
ouior       Margaret  had   to   do    battle    for  the  rights  of  her  son 
and  husband,   for   Henry   was   often    insane   and    always  feeble 
and  helpless.      In   1454,   at  St.    Albans,  the  queen's  party   was 
defeated    by  York  ;    and  he  was  again    victorious,  in    1460,   at 
Northampton       But  at  a  great  batcle  at  Wakefield,  in  December 
1460,  the  Duke  of  York  was  killed,  and   Margaret,  in   mockery 
of  his  claims,  had  hi.  head,  decked  with  a  paper  crown,  placed 
on  the  walls  of  York  city.     Then  Edward,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
^ork,  took  up  his  fathers  cause.     At  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  1401 
he  defeated  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  marching  down  to  London 
was  made  king^    In  the  same  year  the  rival  forces  once  more  met,' 
this  time  on  Towton  Fiold.      In  this  bloody  battle  20,000  Lan- 
cstrians,  and  nearly  as  many  Yorkists,  were  killed,  but  victory 
.ested  with  Edward  IV.     Henry  and  Margaret  found  a  refuge  in 
Scotland,  and  'oc  a  time  Edward  reigned  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

IHB   HOUSE   OV   YOBX. 

1.  The  Wars  of  lOib  EcBes.  Oontinued.-The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  not  yet  over.  For  ten  years  more  the  wretched 
struggle  went  on.  In  1403,  Margaret,  aided  by  the  French  and  the 
Scotch,  sought  to  recover  the  throne  for  her  husband  and  son,  but 
was  defeated  at  Hedgely  Moor  and  Hexhan..  Then,  in  despair, 
she  fled  with  her  son  to  Flanders,  and  Henry  VI.  feU  into  the 
hands  of  Edward  TV.,  who  treated  him  kindly.  Perhaps  this  would 
have  ended  the  war  had  not  Edward  displeased  his  most  powerful 
Bupporter  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  marrying  Elizabeth  Wood- 
Tille,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.      Warwick  wished 
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Edward  to  many  a  French  princess,  or  a  daughter  of  his  own 
He  was  angry,  also,  because  Edward  began  to  give  good  positions 
to  his  wife's  relations.     On  the  other  hand,  Warwick's  daughter 
married  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother,  and  this  dis- 
pleased Edward. 

About  this  time  a  rising  took  place  against  Edward,  which  led  to 
the  battle  of  Edgecote  (1469),  in  which  many  Yorkists  were  killed. 
Edward  blamed  Warwick  and  proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  Warwick 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  went  to  France  where 
he  met  Margaret  Then  an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  Mar- 
garet's son,  Edward,  should  marry  Warwick's  daughter,  Anne,  and 
that  Warwick  should  aid  in  placing  Henry  VI.  once  more  on  the 
throne. 

Warwick  and  Margaret  now  returned  to  England,  and  Edward 
IV.,  finding  himself  unable  to  withstand  them,  fled  to  Flanders. 
Henry  VL  was  taken  out  of  the  Tower  and  once  more  became 
king.  For  six  months  he  reigned  supported  by  Warwick  the 
"Kingmaker,"  then  Edward  got  help  from  his  brother-in-law  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  came  back  to  recover  his  crown.  He  met 
Warwick  at  Bamet,  and  defeated  and  killed  him.  Then  Margaret 
rallied  her  friends  for  the  final  struggle.  At  Tewkesbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  she  was  totally  defeated,  and  her  son,  Edward, 
was  stabbed  on  the  battlefield  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester' 
Edward  IV's.  brother.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1471,  and  two 
weeks  later  the  old  king,  Henry,  died  in  the  Tower,  murdered 
it  is  thought  by  the  command  of  Edward  IV. 

2.  The  New  Monarchy.— And  now  Engknd  for  a  time  had 
peace,  and  order  was  restored  in  the  land.  Edward  was  a  hand- 
some man,  a  good  general,  and  a  strong  ruler ;  but  he  was  selfish, 
cruel,  and  licentious.  His  base  passions  brought  shame  to  many  an 
English  household.  He  loved  power,  and  the  people  were  so  well 
pleased  to  have  a  strong  government  which  could  keep  order,  that 
they  let  him  do  much  as  he  liked.  Most  of  the  nobles  had  been 
killed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  the  war  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  rival  nobles  and  their  personal  followers  or  ..tainers. 
The  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  had  taken  no  part  in  th» 
struggle,  and  went  on  their  way  as  usual  Nevertheless,  the 
almost  constant  fighting  did  maoh  harm  to  the  industries  of  the 
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country,  and  bo  all  classes  were  glad  to  have  peac«  restored  Tins 
Ed«Hrd  knew  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  demand  mon^^y  W 
m  rehants  and  nch  people.  This  money  was  at  first  wUl -My 
paid  as  a  "benevolence"  or  eift    but  wh^n  +1,^  ^  i     ,         ^ 

freouonf  flio  V.       1     1  ^     '  ^  *"®  demands  became 

nX  ,   .!?,  ^"^  '  ^'^"T  ^"^  "^"P'^^"-     They,  however,  could  do 
nothing  as  they  were  without  leaders  now  that  most  of  the  nobl,  s 
were  killed,  and  Edward  called  his  Parliament  together  only  oie 
meight  yeavs.     By  means  of  "  benevolences  "  and  a  plZ^ro 
Fmice  ^n  consideration  of  not  invading  that  countiy,  to  i^ 
w   h  an  income  granted  early  in  his  reign,  Edward  co  Jd  do  .i^h 
out  parliaments,  and  so  rule  absolutely.     This  way  of  ruling  wa   a 
new  thing  m  England,  and  it  continued  through  several  re  1      To 
^stinguish  It  fi.m  the  rule  of  the  Plantagenl-ts  and  theTouse  o 
Lancaster  it  is  known  as  the  "  New  Monarchy.  " 

3.  Caxton.-Edward's  love  of  power  and  his  fear  of  treason  led 
him  to  do  many  cruel  things.     Ho  had  his  brother  Clarence  i^^ 
peached  and  put  to  death.     Clarence  was  fond  of   Malmsey  tin  , 
a  Id  Edward   111  mockery  of  his  taste,  had  him  drowned  in  a  butt  o 
his  favorite  beverage. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  these  quarrels  between  the  King 
and  his  nobles,  to  Edward's  encouragement  of  William  Caxt^n^! 

|;^-L'»"?  youth,  wh^relin5n:n^Xt^  .f  printii  J  I„ 
lITTWune  ba ^^^        England  with  the  first  printing  pies^anS 
openeda  Jitt^o  shop  near  Westminster,  wL-re  he  adverUsfd  thLtJio 
WcT^  printing  "  right  chepo."     E  hvard,  Gloucester,  and  many 
noble^^atronized  h,m.     He  printecrs.rvice  books  for  the  cler^v 
and  histories  of  chivalry  fm-tho-knlgTils.     The  first  book  printoci 
(1|22  was   ho  7).-tes  and  S.yinjs  of  the  I'hilosnpher..     He  m.t  oijy 
prmtedbooks^but  tei^    them  from  foreign  langna^^nooks 
Before^inrnipweTrvnTSr^ea-rand  liftle  read,  for  new  copies  had 
*^  to  be  written  out  by  hand.     Honcoforlh  many  could  Ifl-ord  W 
^y  books,  a^r^thisjielped  to  spread  educvlTori-^iBnftlie  peoplai 

4  Edward  V.-Edward  TV,  worn-out  by  his  vices,  died  inl^ 
and  at  once  a  struggle  for  power  began  between  the  queen  and  li-r 
fnenuM  on  the  one  hand,  and  Richard,  Duko  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
followers  on  the  otiier.  Bichard  said  that  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  suns  of  Edward,  were  not 
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legitimate,  because  their  father  had  been  betrothed  to  another 
woman  before  he  married  their  mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville.  But 
before  he  put  forward  his  own  claim  he  seized  young  Edward,  and 
after  a  short  time  placed  him  in  the  palace  in  the  Tower.  Richard 
was  appointed  Protector,  and  the  queen  and  her  second  son  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  Richard  forced  the 
queen  to  give  up  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
Tower  with  his  brother.  Then  Richard  suddenly  turned  on  his 
former  friend,  Lord  Hastiiigs,  and  charging  him  in  the  Council  with 
plotting  against  him,  called  in  his  men,  who  hurried  Hastings  out 
and  beheaded  him  on  a  log  of  timber  near  at  hand.  A  few  days 
later  Richard  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King,  on  the  ground 
that  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  illegitimate. 

5.  Bichard  m. — Richard  began  his  reign  with  the  execution  of 
Eari  Rivers  and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  uncle  anu  half-brother  of  Edward 
V.  This  he  followed  up  with  the  murder  of  his  nephews  in  the 
Tower.  It  was  said  that  he  caused  them  to  be  smothered,  while 
sleeping,  with  pillows.  Richard  III.  was  a  brave  man,  a  great 
warrior,  and  in  some  respects  a  good  king.  His  enemies  described 
him  as  deformed  and  repulsive,  and  called  him  the  "Hunchback." 
His  deformity  consisted  in  one  shoulder  being  somewhat  higher 
than  the  other,  and  in  one  arm  being  partially  shrunken.  He  had 
a  thoughtful,  delicate  countenance,  vv^ith  good  manners  and  tastes. 
If  one  half  the  stories  told  about  him  are  true,  he  must  have  been 
very  cruel.  "We  must,  however,  remember  that  these  tales  are  told 
by  the  enemies  of  his  family. 

Richard  tried  to  rule  well,  passing  a  law  against  "benevolences," 
protecting  commerce,  and  summoning  parliaments.  Nevertheless 
he  was  hated  for  his  murder  of  his  nephews,  and  his  own  peace  of 
mind  had  departed  with  the  cruel  deed.  Soon  plots  began  to  be 
formed  against  him,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  taking  part 
in  one  of  them,  was  beheaded.  Richard  continued  to  rule  till  1485, 
when  Henry  Tudor,  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  descendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  on  his  mother's  side,  and  Owen  Tudor,  a  "Welsh  gentleman 
on  his  father's  side,  landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  Pembrokeshire, 
and  claimed  the  crown.  His  title  was  a  very  weak  one,  but  the 
Lancastrians  joined  him,  and  so  did  the  "Welsh,  also  many  of 
Richard's  most  powerful  subjects.    Richard  hastened  to  meet  hinu 
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and  the  opposing  armies  met  on  Bosworth  Field.  When  the  battle 
began,  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Percy  deserted  Richard,  who,  brave 

bbws  with  his  rival.  He  was  soon  stricken  down,  and  died  on  the 
field  Hiscrown  was  found  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  and  placed  by 
Stanley  on  Henry's  head.  i-     cu  uy 

tJ^^  '^"  w'!l' °^  ^"'"^"'''^  ^''^^'  '"  1^85,  ended  the  Wars  of 

Sio^"';.  T  '  ';i'  '^^"^  ^h«^-™-«  line  of  kings  and  queens 
faiown  as  the  House  of  Tudor.  Henry  VH.,  soon  after  his  coron- 
ation, married  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  although 
the  mamage  wa^  not  a  happy  one,  it  united  in  the  reigning  famUy 
the  Claims  of  both  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  and  so  helped  ^ 
bnng  peace  to  the  distracted  nation. 

6.  End  of  Mediaeval  ffistory.-With  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
^e  pa^s  into  modem  history.    A  great  change  now  began  to  come 
over  the  people  of  Europe.     Then:  knowledge  of  the  earth  was 
Sreatly  increased  by  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
by  the  many  voyages  to  the  new  world  that  followed.     Navigators 
made  their  way  to  India  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  knowledge  of  other  planets  was  now  extended  by  great  scien- 
tific discoveries ;  and  men's  minds  were  aroused  by  the  study  of 
Greek  htera hire,   tlie    "New  Learning,"  brought  L  Italy  from 
Constantinople  by  exiles  from  that  city.      The  printing  press  was 
doing  Its  work  in  making  books  cheap  and  thus  spreading  know- 
ledge    But  with  all  these  changes  for  the  better  there  was  also  the 

^ZlinltT^'VL^T^'^-  ^'"'•'y*"  *h«  ""Wes  had  been 
kmed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
had  not  yet  learned  to  fight  their  own  political  battles  Gun- 
powder had  come  into  use.,  and  as  the  king  had  nearly  all  th.  mnon 
he  could  batter  down  the  strong  walls  of  the  castles  of  the  nobles 
and  ^  keep  them  m  subjection.  So  for  several  reigns  we  shaU  iini 
that  there  was  veiy  httle  control  over  the  king. 
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1.  Henry  VII. — The  first  king  of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  a 
cautious,  intelligent  man,  with  little  love  for  anything  or  anybody 
but  himaelf.  In  France  he  had  studied  the  methods  of  foreign 
kings  in  ruling  without  parliaments,  and  when  he  became  king  of 
England  he  tried  to  get  as  much  power  as  ho  could.  He  saw  that 
the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  lessen  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  few  nobles  left  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  to  gather  as 
much  money  as  possible,  so  that  he  could  do  without  parliaments. 
To  break  down  the  power  of  the  nobles,  he  had  a  law  passed 
against  liveries  and  maintenance  ;  that  is  a  law  forbidding  nobles  to 
keep  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men  in  livery  or  uniform 
He  knew  that  these  men  would,  if  occasion  arose,  take  up  arms 
against  the  king  in  the  interests  of  their  lords.  The  law  was 
strictlj'  put  in  force  ;  and  Henry  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  fined  £10,000,  because  when  Henry  visited 
him,  Oxford,  to  do  the  King  honor  when  he  left  his  castle,  drew  up 
in  line  a  large  number  of  men  in  livery.  Henry  had  a  court 
formed  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  his  Privy  Council,  to  punish 
powerful  offenders  for  breaches  of  the  law.  The  ordinary  courts 
did  not  dare  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  great  nobles,  who 
with  their  retainers,  overawed  judges  and  juries.  This  new  court 
was  called  the  "  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,"  because  it  met  in  a 
room  whose  ceiling  had  star-like  decorations.  iFor  a  time  it  did 
good  service  in  ptinishing  men  for  such  offences  as  maintenance, 
forgery,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  It  however,  became  a  very  tyran- 
nical body,  and  took  away  from  the  ordinary  courts  many  of  "their 
rightful  duties. 

Henry  also  revived  Edward  IV. 's  practice  of  raising  money  by 
"  benevolences  "  or  forced  gifts.  Cardinal  Morton  was  the  chief 
instrument  he  used  for  this  purpose.  If  a  man  made  a  great  show  of 
wealth,  the  Cardinal  told  him  he  certainly  must  be  able  to  give  a 
rich  gift  to  the  king.  On  the  other  hs^nd,  if  ho  lived  in  a  poor 
house,  and  kept  few  servants,  he  was  told  that  since  he  lived  so 
frugally  he  must  be  hoarding  money,  and  therefore  was  well  able 
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to  grant  thd  kinR  a  goodly  sum.  Tliia  artifice  was  known  as 
Morton's  fork,"  for  if  a  man  escaped  one  tine  of  the  fork,  he 
would  certainly  be  caught  on  the  other.  Henry  also  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  due  to  the  civil  wars,  and  of  the  defects  in  titles 
of  property,  to  seize  the  estates  of  landowners,  or  else  make  them 
pay  heavily  to  keep  then.  By  such  means  and  by  forcing  the 
French  kin^  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  to  witlulraw  his  troops  from 
Boulogne,  Henry  gathered  so  much  wealth  that  when  he  died  he 
left  nearly  £2,000,000  in  his  treasury. 

2.  Lambert  Sinmel  and  Perkin  Warbeck.- Although  Henry 
had  married  Elizabeth  of  York  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  York- 
ists, there  were  stUl  many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  hia  rule. 
Henry  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  in  the  Tower  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  F^'s  brother. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  an  impostor,  Lambert  Simnel,  f-om 
coming  forward  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  claiming  the  throne. 
He  found  many  Yorkists  ready  to  support  him,  but  in  a  battle  at 
Stoke,  Simnel  was  defeated,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  made  a 
scullion  in  the  King's  kitchen. 

A  more  serious  rebellion  arose  when  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  native 
of  Toumay,  claimed  the  crown  as  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.     The  Yorkists  said  this  boy  had  esciped  when 
his  brother  Edward  V.  was  murdered  in  the  Tower.     A  great  many 
beheved  that  Warbeck  was  the  Duke  cf  York.      The  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland  acknowledged  his  claim  ;  the  latter,  James  IV., 
going  so  far  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  cousin,  the  beautiful 
Catharine  Gordon,  the  "White  Rose  of  Scotland."    Ja.nes,  also 
helped  him  to  invade  Englan.l  in  1496;  but  the  invasion  failed,  and 
Perkin  went  to  Ireland.     Thence  he  made  another  attempt  to  get  a 
footmg  in  England,  tliis  time  in  Cornwall.     His  courage,  however, 
faUed  as  Henry's  army  approached,  and   he  tried  to  escape.     He 
was  taken  prisoner,  put  in  the  Tower,  and  a  few  years  later,  with 
Warwick,  was  executed. 

3.  Foreign  Alliances.— Henry  saw  that  the  kings  of  France, 
Aragon,  and  other  nations  had  much  power  over  their  subjects,  and 
he  sought  to  secure  their  support  by  making  alliances  with  them. 
His  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  to  keep  that  country  from  molesting  hia  northern  frontier. 
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Then  to  secure  the  friendship  i>f  Ferdinand,  the  crafty  king  of 
Aragon,  he  arranged  that  hi«  t5ldor  son,  Arthur,  should  nibny 
Katharine,  Ferdinand's  dau<,'hter.  Arthur  died  a  few  months  after 
the  marriage,  and  then,  Henry  and  Ferdinand,  not  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  alliance,  got  the  Pope's  consent  to  Katharine 
marrying  Henry,  Arthur's  brother,  a  lad  six  years  younger  than 
his  bride. 

4.  Other  Important  Events  of  Henry  VII's  reign.— In  this 
reign  an  important  lawr  aflFocting  Ireland  was  passed.  This  was 
Poyning'a  Act  (1497)  which  said  that  English  laws  should  have 
force  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  should  not  make 
any  new  law  without  the  consent  of  the  King's  Council.  We 
must  remember  that  only  a  small  portion  of  Ireland  along  the 
Eastern  coast,  called  the  "  Pale,"  was  much  under  the  control  of 
the  English  at  this  time.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  Ireland  was  still 
unconquered,  and  was  ruled  bylrish  chieftains. 

In  this  reign,  too,  Columbus  discovered  America  (1492) ;  and  the 
Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  sailed  from  Bristol  and  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  About  the  same  time  Vasco  de 
Gama,  a  Portuguese,  made  the  first  voyage  to  India  from  Europe 
around  the  Ct  e  of  Good  Hope. 

Not  less  important  than  these  discoveries  was  the  learning 
brought  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  England,  by  the  Greeks  who  fled 
from  Constantinople  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1453.  English  students  went  to  Italy  to  study  Greek  literature, 
and  returning  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  into  the  great 
English  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  now  read  in  Greek,  whereas  formerly  it  was  read  in 
Latin  only.  Among  the  great  scholars  of  this  time  who  loved  this 
•'New  Learning  "  were  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  Henry  Vm.— Henry  VII.  died  in  1509,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  surviving  son,  Henry,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Besides  Henry  there  were  two  dai  ,  -^rs,  Margaret, 
married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  v  :  married,  first, 
Loui-  XII.,  the  aged  king  of  France,  and  after  his  o^jath,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  The  descendants  of  these  princesses  were  to  play  an 
important  part  in  English  history. 

Henry  YIII.  was  a  handsome  youth,  fond  of  pleuur*  and  out> 
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door  sports  and  frank  and  hearty  in  his  manner.     He  was  weU- 
eaucated  and  an  excellent  musician  ;  but  withal,  vain,  self-willed 
and  extravagant      His  selfishness  grew  with  his  years  untU  all  the 
good  qualities  of  his  youth  were  lost.     Nevertheless,  outside  of  hi. 
own  court  the  people  loved  him  and  "  Bluff  King  Hal "  was  to 

117'^..        ^7"^"  ^  ^"»^*"'^-      H^^y'^  fir«*  »«t«  ««  king 
t  Kl   ;;L  /"."^  ^^  *^'  *'''""*^-      H«  encouraged  ship-building 
established  dock-yards,  and  punished  the  miserable  instruments  of 
his  father's  exactions. 

6.  Foreign  War8.-Henry  loved  display  and  flattery,  and  he 
longed  to  play  a  great  part  in  European  politico  At  that  time 
I*  ranee  and  Spain  were  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe  and  a 
keen  rivalry  existed  between  them.  Henry  was  anxious  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  much  of  his  reign  is  taken  up  with  the 
mtngues  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kings  to  win  his  favour 
Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  he  joined  Spain  and 
Gennany  in  a  war  to  defend  the  Pope  against  Frai.ce.  He  accom- 
plished nothing,  however,  beyond  wasting  the  treasure  his  father 
had  so  carefully  stored  up  for  him. 

A  more  successful  war  was  carried  on  against  Scotland,  whose 
King  Jaines  IV.,  to  help  his  ally,  the  King  of  France,  attacked 
Englana  in  1513.  He  was  met  at  Plodden  Field  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights,  killed  This  was 
not  the  only  war  with  Scotland  in  this  reign,  for  in  1542,  James  V 
the  nephew  of  Henry,  attacked  England  ;  but  like  his  father,  he 
met  with  a  disastrous  defeat. 

7.  Wolsey.-During  many  years  Henry  was  much  guided  by 
Thomas  Wolsey.  Wolsey  had  risen  step  by  step  by  humoring  the 
If  ing  and  falling  in  with  his  pleasures  till  he  became  Chancellor  or 
.hief  law  officer,  Archbishop  of  York,  papal  legate,  and  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  shrewdness, 
strongly  attached  to  Henry,  and  desirous  of  making  him  au' 
powerful ;  but  at  the  same  time  vain,  proud,  and  fond  of  money 
md  show.  Wolsey  was  a  friend  of  the  "New  Learning"  and 
showed  his  interest  in  education  by  founding  a  coUeg.  at  Oxford 
He,  however,  tried  to  rule  without  parliaments,  and  to  fill  the 
king's  treasuiy  by  fines  and  forced  loans.     Wolsey  him8«lf  gnw 
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rich  and  built  great  palaces,  Whitehall  and  Hamptfin  Oourt,  willi 
money  given  by  the  king. 

In  his  dealings  with  tlie  courts  of  Spain  and  France,  Wolsey 
sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition.  At  this  time  Charles  V., 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain,  was  the  strongest  ruler 
in  Europe.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Henry's  queen,  Katharine, 
and  Wolsey  hoped  through  his  influence  to  become  Pope.  For  this 
reason,  ho  for  a  time  kept  Henry  on  the  side  of  Charles  in  his 
contests  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  the  chief  power  in  Europe. 
Wolsey,  however,  was  not  appointed  Pope,  and  then  he  encouraged 
Henry  to  make  friends  with  Francis  against  Charles.  Tliis  dis- 
pleased the  English  people,  for  Charles  was  the  ruler  of  Flanders, 
and  they  did  not  want  their  trade  with  that  country  injured. 

8.  Fall  of  Wolsey.— In  the  meantime,  Henry,  who  had  bo**.* 
married  eighteen  years,  grew  tired  of  Katharine  and  wanted  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  and  beautiful  maid  of  honour  at  the 
court.  Henry  pretended  to  think  he  had  done  wrong  in  marrying 
his  brother's  widow,  and  found  in  this  an  explanation  why  all  his 
children  had  died  in  infancy  except  the  Princess  Mary.  He  now 
asked  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  Katharine,  and  ex- 
pected Ins  request  would  be  granted,  as  he  had  written  in  defence 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  against  the  German  reformer, 
^uther,  and  had  received  from  the  Pope  the  title,  '*  Defender  o* 
the  Faith,"  a  title  still  borne  by  the  monarchs  of  England.  The 
Pope  sent  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  England  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  Katharine  to  go  into  a  nunnery. 
This  Katharine  would  not  do,  but  stood  firm  for  her  own  rights 
and  those  of  her  child.  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  heard  Katharine's 
plea  for  justice  and  mercy,  but  came  to  no  decision.  The  case  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  called  upon  Henry  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  there  liave  the  case  decided.  Henry  knew  what  the  decision 
would  be  and  he  refused  to  go  to  Rome.  Wolsey  was  known  to 
favour  a  marriage  between  the  King  and  a  French  princess,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Henry  that  the 
reason  why  the  divorce  was  not  granted  w;is  his  hostility.  Seeing 
Henry's  change  of  feeling,  Wolsey  made  haste  to  win  his  favour 
by  giving  him  his  palaces  and  by  retiring  to  York.  Sir  Thomas 
More  now  became  Chancellor.     But  Wolsey's  enemies  were  active, 
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«nd  iniliiced  H.nry  to  have  him  arretted  for  high  trearon,  U- 
cause  lie  had  biuken  a  law  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  RicJmrd  II.,  against  bringing  any  foreign  authority  into 
tho  realm.  This  Wolsey  had  done  by  acting  as  papal  legate,  and  by 
holding  a  court  for  the  Pope  in  England.  Broken-hearted  at  the 
loss  of  the  King's  favour,  Wolsey  began  his  journey  to  London. 
When  he  reached  Leicester  he  was  so  ill  that  ho  had  to  take  shelter 
in  the  Abbey  there.  "  Had  I  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  tho  King,"  he  said  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
"  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."  His 
sickness  wiis  unto  death,  and  the  man  who  had  served  the  king 
so  faithfully,  and  loved  him  so  truly,  only  escaped  the  penalty  of 
treason  by  dying  Nov.  30th,  15.30. 

9.  Act  of  Supremacy.— Henry  found  a  new  and  able  minister 
in  Thonus  Cromwoll,  one  of  Wolsey's  reUiners.  He  advised  tho 
King  to  make  himself  Head  of  the  Church,  and  then  procure  a 
divorce  from  his  own  courts.  At  first  Henry  did  not  like  to  act  ou 
this  advice,  but  when  ho  found  that  it  was  tho  only  way  by  which 
he  could  marry  Anno  Boleyn,  he  determined  to  carry  out  Cromwell's 
suggestion.  Parliament  was  called  in  1529,  and  because  it  was 
willing  to  do  the  king's  bidding  it  lasted  for  seven  years.  During 
its  existence  many  important  laws  were  passed,  mostly  at  the  com- 
mand of  Cromwell  and  Henry. 

^  Henry's  first  step  in  throwing  off  tli.^  Pope's  authority  over  the 
English  Church  was  to  force  the  clergy  to  acknowledge  him  "  Head 
of  the  Church,"  by  threatening  them  with  tlie  loss  o*  their  goods 
and  lives  for  having  recognized  the  authority  of  Wolsey  as  papal 
legate.  The  clergy  agreed  to  this  with  tho  limitation,  "so  far  as 
the  laws  of  Christ  permit."  Then  Parliament  passed  three  laws 
<me  of  which  forbade  the  clergy  from  sending  "first  fruits"  to 
Rome  ;  a  second,  forbade  the  diking  of  appeals  to  Rome  ;  and  the 
third,  called  the  "  A.t  of  Supremacy,"  made  He  .-  "Head  of  the 
Cliurch."     The  latter  Act  was  passed  in  1534. 

Before   this    however,  in   1.^.33,  Cranmcr,  who  had  been  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  granted  in  the  council  of  bishops  the 
coveted  divorce,  and   Henry  immediately  married  Anne  Bplevn 
In  the  same  year  Anne's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born.     ^^im§r 
ment,  to  please  Henry,  declared  the  Princess  Mary  iUegitimat^Sife^.- 
settled  the  succession  on  Anne's  children.  * 
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lO.OrjmweU'8   Rrlo.  —  CromweU    and    Onuuuer    were    now 
Henry's  chief  advisers.    Cromwell  was  a  stem  man,  and  had  been 
employed  by  Wolsey  to  suppress  some  of  th.    smaller  monasteries 
on  account  of  the  evU  lives  of  their  inmates.    Now  that  he  was 
the  kmg's  minister   he   bent  all  his  energies  to  make  him  an 
ab8«,lute  ruler  in  both  Church  and  State.     Jrarliament  was  forced  to 
pass  the  most  infamous  laws.     One  of  these  fortw.le  people  accused 
of  treason  the  right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence.     CromweU 
himself  WHS,  the  first  to  suffer  under  this  wicked  kw.     He  also 
employed   spies  to  let  him  know   what  the  people  were  doine 
and  saymg  ;   and  by  telling  the  king  tales  of   plots   against  Iiis 
life  made  hira  cruel  and  unjust.    None  were  too  good,  or  too  high  in 
rank,  to  escape  Cromwell's  vengeance,  if  he  thought  by  taking  their 
lives  the  king's  power  would  be  increasetl.     Ho  had  an  Act  passed 
by  which  any  man  might  be  ckUed  upon  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
b«lieved  the  divorce  was  right  and  valid.     Among  those  who  were 
asked  to  take  the  oath  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  king's  Chancellor 
and  at  one  time  the  king's  trusted  favourite.    More  was   a  great 
and  pure-nunded  man,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  his  day,  and  had 
written  a  book  caUed  "  Utopia  "  in  which  he  advocaled   many 
reforms,  for  which  the  labouring  men  of  England  had  to  wait 
centm^es.      Now  when  asked  to  swear  that  he  believed  that  the 
divorce  was  right  and  to  accept  the  Supremacy  he  refused      He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  later  on,  with  Bishop  Fisher,   was 
beheaded.     He  died  as  he  had  Uved,  bravely  and  cheerfuUy! 

11.  State  Of  the  People—These  were  sad  days  for  the  poor  of 
H-ngland,  and  for  those  who  could  not  make  their  consciences  bend 
o  the  kings  tyranny.  Much  land  had  gone  out  of  cultivation,  as 
landowner^  had  found  it  more  profitable  to  raise  sheep  than  to  till  the 
soil.  Landowners,  too,  were  enclosing  the  common  land,  and  thus 
taking  away  from  the  poor  one  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  The 
retainers  of  the  nobles  were  now  cast  adrift,  and,  with  other  men 

f  "   i  r    :,  ^uV""  '"^^^"=  "^^  plundering.     As  the  punishment 
or  theft  and  robbery  was  death,  many  criminals,  to  escape  detec- 
tion, murdered  their  victims. 

The  inin.ls  of  the  people  were  unsettled  by  the  religious  changes 
going  on  m  Europe.  Martin  Luther,  a  German  priest,  had  be^ 
to  write  and  prewh  against  some  of  the  praotioe.  and  doctrines  « 
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the  Roman   Cafcl.olic   Church.      H.-   soon   had  many  f„IIowers   in 
GcTMiany.     Tiu,  i.mveuieut  spread  i.-ipi.Uy,  and  the  Prot. stunts  (as 
they    were    aUI.-d    in    1520)    became    numen.us    in    Switzerland, 
Uennany,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  countries.     In  England  they 
were  few  in  numhei,  until  Henry  broke  away  fnmi  the  Pope ;  after 
that  many  began  to  follow  Luther's  teachings.     Henry  hiinsi-lf  did 
not  believe  all  that  Luther  taught :  he  stiU  clung  to  many  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     With  the  help  of  Cranmer 
and  others  ho  drew  up  t'l,-  ten  Articles  of  Belief  for  the  En-dish 
Church  which  were  accej,U.l  hy  the  Conv.H^ition  of  the  ci.r.ry  '  He 
also  allowed  the  Bible  tc  l.e  translated  int..  English  and  re.id  in  the 
churches.    Both  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  were  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  Henry  in  tnuking  religious  changes.     Tiie  monasteries 
had  much  wealth,  .uid  .some  of  the  monks  in  the  smaller  ones  were 
ignorant  and  licenti-Mis.  ■    Cromwell  ,  lui  tlu,  King  made  this  an 
excuse  for  destn.yiiig  r.viuy  ...    the   mon:ist..rie.s,  and  for  seizing 
their  lands  and  mojiey.      ih-v.  y  ./a\ .!  away  much  of  this  spoil  to  his 
nobles  and  favourites  :  the  i   sr  h-.  ]   iL  in  his  own  treasury.      One 
effect  of  this  spoliation  was  iliaL  nn\v  tliere  were  no  places  where 
the  j.oor  c<.uld  be  fed  and  sheltered,    .r  nursed  when  sick.     Auoth vr 
was  the  arousing  of  a  strong  feeling  of  disconcent  in  the  nu\:.v 
and  west,  where  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fsu^U  wci 
very  numerous.     A  rebellion,  known  as  "The  Pilgrimage  <•:    -rn    f" 
broke  out  to  restore  the  old  religion  and  to  get  rid  of  l  ,f.'i..;.  ii. 
Henry  promised   to  remove  their  grievances,   and   ti«'     i   :>•■[!)■■.. 
came  to  an  end  ;  but  after  the  rebels  had  gone  home,  t.-  .  .  -   -vt  i 
sent  among  them,  and  their  leaders  were  put  to  deatli. 

12.  Death  of  Cromwell,— Meanwhile,  a  sad  fate  had  bef.vi 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  crown  she  so  eagerly  coveted  was  not  long  in 
her  possession.  Gay,  frivolous,  fond  of  pleasure  and  adniiratLn, 
her  levity  excited  Henry's  jealousy.  At  last,  in  loM,  he  accused 
her  of  unfaithfulness,  and  had  her  executed.  The  next  day.  Henry 
married  Jane  Seymour,  a  young  lady  at  court.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  declared 
illegitim.-vtc  by  Parliament. 

Jane  Seymour  died  in  1537,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Edward.  She 
had  been  a  Protestant,  and  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  was 
also  a  Protestant.  He  soon  Iwcame  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
p&rty  at  court,  while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  Earl  Sui-rey, 
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were  at  tile  head  of  the  Boman  Cathdic  party.  Oromwell,  b. 
strengthen  the  Protestant  cause,  made  a  match  between  Henry  and 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves,  a  German  Protestant.  In  this  way 
he  hoped  to  bring  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  England.  Aune  was  very  awkward  and  homely,  and 
Henry,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  took  a  strong  dislike  to  her.  In  a  few 
months  he  had  put  her  awry  by  a  divorce,  and  had  made  Cromwell 
feel  the  fierceness  of  his  disappointment  and  anger.  Cromwell  had 
so  many  enemies  in  the  King's  council,  that  he  knew  his  fate  was 
sealed  when  the  King  deserted  him.  Charged  with  treason,  he 
flung  his  cap  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "This,  thon,  is  the  guerdon 
for  the  services  I  liavo  done."  He  was  at  once  attainted,  and 
without  being  given  a  chance  of  making  a  defence,  was  hurried  to 
the  block. 

13.  Last  Days  of  Henry.- Twice  more  was  Henry  married. 
His  fifth  wife  was  a  beautiful  girl,  Catharine  Howard,  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  a  little  while  she  was  sliown  to  have  been 
unchaste  before  her  marriage,  and,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  be- 
headed. Then  he  married  Katharine  Parr,  a  widow,  who  by  her 
tact  managed  to  outlive  him. 

Meantime,  a  great  change  had  come  over  Henry  since  his 
accession.  The  joyous,  frank,  handsome  young  king,  had  become 
cold,  selfish,  suspicious,  and  cruel.  His  very  form  had  changed ; 
he  was  now  coarse,  unwieldy,  and  disfigured  by  a  grossness  that 
was  repulsive  and  disgusting.  His  temper  was  bo  uncc.-tain,  and  he 
changed  his  views  so  often,  that  his  subjects  seldom  knew  what 
they  were  expected  to  do  or  believe.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  in  his  favor,  laws  wore  passed  against  Protestants  ;  and  when 
Cromwell  and  Cranmer  guided  him,  laws  were  passed  against 
Roman  Catholics.  So  we  find  in  tliis  reign  men  and  women 
executed,  some  because  they  did  not  believe  Henry's  Protestant 
opinions,  others  because  they  were  opposed  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
creed,  part  of  which  Henry  retained  in  his  laws.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Jane  Seymour's  brother, 
had  great  influence,  and  ho  induced  the  king  to  put  Norfolk's  son, 
the  accomplished  Surrey,  to  death.  Norfolk  himself  was  sent  ''o 
the  Tower  and  would  have  lost  his  head,  had  not  Henry,  to  th« 
great  relief  of  hia  court,  didd  iji  XJi^f 
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Parliament  had  given  Henry  great  power,  and  among  other  things 
allowed  him  to  name  in  his  will  who  should  succeed  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  repented  of  his  unjust  treatment  of  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  for  while  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Edward, 
he  named  Mary  as  Edward's  successor  in  case  he  died  without 
heirs  ;  while  Elizabeth  in  turn  was  to  follow  Mary.  In  case  all  of 
Henry's  children  died  without  heirs,  then  the  descendants  of 
Henry's  younger  sister  Mary  were  to  succeed.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Scotch  descendants  of  Margaret,  the  elder  sister,  were  left  out 
of  the  line  of  succession. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


RELIGIOUS    STRUGOLES 


1.  Edward  VI. — Edward  was  a  delicate  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age  when  his  father  left  him  the  crown.  He  was  unusually  bright 
and  clever,  and  had  been  carefully  educated.  His  mother  and  his 
mother's  family  were  Protestints,  and  Edward  himself  had  been 
trained  under  Protestant  tutors  ;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  a  very  strong  believer  in  the  Prtitestant  religion.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  self-willed,  like  his  father,  although  he  seems  to 
have  been  also  very  conscientious. 

Henry  had  left  a  Council  of  Regency  to  assist  Edward  in  govern- 
ing, the  chief  members  of  wliicli  were  the  king's  uncle,  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Craiimer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Somerset  soon  persuaded  Edward  to  make  him  Protector,  and  this 
gave  him  great  power.  Somerset  was  a  well-meaning  man,  wlio 
pitied  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  at  the  same  time  was 
too  anxious  to  force  the  Protestant  religion  on  the  nation,  and  too 
much  in  hasto  to  grow  rich  at  the  public  expense. 

Almost  the  first  thing  done  in  this  reign  was  to  make  changM  in 
tiie  form  of  worship,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  belief  of  the 
people.  Images  were  re*^oved  from  the  churches,  mass  was 
abolished,  and  the  Church  Service  read  in  English,  instead  of  in 
Latin.     The  fierce  laws  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  against  the  Lollards 
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were  repealed,  bo  also  were  the  laws  of  Henry  VIIT.  against  Pro- 
testants.  Priests  were  allowed  to  marry,  churches  were  despoiled 
of  their  lauds  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  nobles,  and  Acts  of 
Uniformity  were  ijaased  to  force  everyb,Kly  to  accept  the  new  form 
of  worship.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  drawing  up  of  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  (much  of  which  was  a  translation 
from  the  older  Latin  services)  which  stated  h..w  tiie  people  were  to 
worship.  Articles  of  Religion  were  also  set  forth  to  guide  the 
teaching  of  the  clergy.  With  a  few  slight  changes  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  the  English  Church  of  to-day  are  the  same  as  those 
proscribed  in  the  days  of  Craniuerand  Edward  Vi. 

2.  Popular  Discontent.-These  changes  were  made   before  the 
people  were  prepared  to  receive  them.     In  London  and  some  of 
the  large  towns  there  were  many  Protestants  ;  but,  in  the  country 
districts,  while  many  did  not  Wish  to  have  the  Pope  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  England,  the  people  wished  the  Church  services  and 
other  parts  of  religion  to  remain  unchanged.     So  Somerset  and 
Cranmer  in  their  zeal  made  the  people  dissatisfied,  and  this  discon- 
tent was  increased  by  the  laws  allowing  landowners  to  take  the 
common  lands  from  the  poor,  and  by  the  want  of  employment  due 
to  changes  (already  explained)  in  the  method  of  farming.    To  tb'  ^e 
causes  must  be  added  the  greed  for  plunder  and  for  Church  'ands 
of  Somerset  and  his  friends.      Somerset  began  to  build  a  great 
palace   in  London,   and  to  make  room  for  it  had   to  pull   down 
churches  and  houses.     The  money  for  this  mansion   was  really 
taken  from  the  people.     Then,  we  find  that  in  Henry  YIII.  'a  reign 
the  practice  was  begun  of  debasing  the  public  coin,  that  is,  more 
base   metal  was  put  into  the  silver  coin  than  should  be  there. 
By  this  means  the  poor  were  cheated  out  of  their  earnings,  and 
the  public  treasury  was  filled  at  their  expense.     All  these  evils  led 
to  rismgs  m  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  one  undor  Ket,  i,  tanner,  in  Norfolk.    With  20,000  men, 
Ket  defeated  the  King's  troops,  and  asked  for  a  removal  of  the 
evds    from  which    the  people   suffered.     Somerset  felt  for  the 
oppressed  and  did  not  like  to  use  har.^h  means  against  the  rt^bels  ; 
and  so  it  fell  to  Lord  Warwick  to  crush  the  rebellion  by  hired 
troops  from  Germany.     Somerset's  weakness  and  his  love  of  power 
led  to  his  downfall.     Warwick  was  ambitious,  and  he  induced  the 
Council  to  force  Somerset  to  resign  the  Protectorship.     But  War- 
wick WM  afraid  that  Somerset  might  recover  his  lost  authority,  and 
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three  yeare  later  had  him  charged  with  treason  and  executed. 
The  throng  that  looked  on  at  his  death  showed  their  sympathy 
with  the  fallen  and  well  meaning  Protector  by  dipping  their  hand- 
kerchiefft  in  hia  blood,  as  that  of  a  martyr. 

Warwick  now  became  Protector,  and  like  Somerset  he  favoured 
the  Protestants.  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  two  bishops  who  were 
opposed  to  further  religious  chang-^,  were  imprisonud,  and  Poncfc 
and  Ridley,  two  Protestants,  were  appointed  in  their  pkcus. 
R^jman  Catholics  were  persecuted  because  they  would  not  attend 
the  new  form  of  public  worshij),  although  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
being  put  to  deatL 

3.  Last  Days  of  Edward  VI.— There  is,  however,  one  bright 
spot  in  the  dark  picture  of  this  time.  A  great  interest  was  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  education.  In  this  reign  eighteen  gramraftr 
schools  were  founded,  and  the  Blue  Coat  School  was  started  b^ 
Edward  himself  in  1553,  for  orphans  and  foundlings. 

Edward's  reign  lasted  only  six  years.  Always  a  delicate  lad,  hia 
friends  saw  that  as  the  years  passed  consumption  had  seized  him, 
and  that  his  reign  would  soon  be  over.  Warwick,  (now  Duke  of 
Northumberland),  and  Cranmer,  dreaded  the  ouccesssion  of  Mary, 
Edward's  sister.  Mary  was  so  strict  a  Roman  Catholic  that  she 
had  been  kept  under  watch  for  s<ime  time  in  Hertfordshire.  With 
Mary  on  the  throne,  the  Roman  Citholic  religion  would  be  restored, 
and  Northumberland's  power  would  be  gone.  To  prevent  this, 
Northumberland  persuaded  Edward  to  leave  the  crown  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  the  granddaughter  of  Mary,  Henry  VIII. 's  sister. 
Lady  Jane,  although  only  a  girl  of  sixteen,  had  been  married 
to  Guildford  Dudley,  Northumberland's  son,  a  short  time  before, 
and  as  she  was  a  strong  Prot"stant,  Northumberland  hoped  through 
her  to  continue  to  rule.     In  July  of  1553  Edward  died. 

4.  Mary.— Immediately  on  Edward's  death  Northumberland  and 
his  friends  offered  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who  accepted  it 
very  reluctantly.  Steps  were  taken  t<}  seize  Mary,  but,  warned  by 
secret  friends,  she  escaped  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  people 
were  much  displeased  at  the  plot  to  put  Mary  aside,  and  joined  her 
in  great  numbers.  Soon  she  was  strong  enough  to  move  on  to 
London,  where  she  received  a  hearty  welcome.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  in  her  favour,  that  Northumlxirland,  who  had  gone  to 
Cambridge,  thought  it  prudent  to  throw  up  his  cap  fur  her.     This 
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pretence  of  loyalty  decei  ed  no  one,  and  Northumberland  was 
arrested  and  put  to  dent  i  for  treason.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  were  tlirown  in  o  prison,  there  to  await  Mary's  decision- 
Craniner  who  had  consented  to  the  plot  against  Mary  was  also 
imprisoned. 

Mary  was  now  Queen,  with  the  consent  of  nearly  all  her  sub- 
jects. For  many  years  her  life  h.id  been  a  bitter  ».ne.  Her  mother 
h.id  been  divorced  and  she  herself  disgraced  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
She  had  beun  kept  under  constant  watch  during  Edward's  reign, 
because  it  was  known  that  she  loved  her  mother's  people,  the 
Spaniards,  and  her  mother's  religion.  She  thus,  true  to  her 
Spanish  nature,  came  to  hate  her  mother's  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  lier  mother's  faith.  The  bitterness  due  to  ill-treatment 
was  aggravated  by  iU-health,  neglect,  and  a  temper  naturally  harsh. 
At  her  accession  she  was  thirty-»even  years  of  age,  small  of  feature 
and  stature,  with  dark  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  a  harsh  man-like  voice. 
Like  all  the  Tudors,  she  was  brave  and  self-willed  to  a  fault. 

5.  Wyaf  S  Rebellion — Her  first  acts  were  to  restore  the  Romaa 
Catholic  religion  and  form  of  worship,  and  throw  into  prison  the 
Protestant  bishops.  She  released  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  and  made 
the  first  her  Chancellor,  and  the  second.  Bishop  of  London.  Most 
of  the  people  were  pleased  to  have  the  old  form'  of  worship 
restored,  but  not  so  anxious  to  have  the  Pope's  authority  over 
England  brought  back.  However,  she  induced  Parliament  to  allow 
Cardinal  Pole,  her  cousin,  to  go  to  Westminster  where,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  he  pardoned  the  nation  through  its  represent- 
atives in  Parliament,  for  its  heresies  in  the  two  previous  reijjns. 
Parliament  was  willing  to  accept  the  Pope's  pardon  ;  but,  when  a 
demand  was  made  for  a  restoration  of  Church  property,  the  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  had  been  enriched  out  of  its  spoils,  promptly 
declared  they  would  not  give  up  the  Church  lands  held  by  them. 
Mary  herself  did  what  she  could  to  restore  the  property  taken  from 
the  Church  by  the  Crown. 

Mary  was  anxious  to  strengthen  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in 
England  by  the  aid  of  Spain.  Partly  because  she  had  this  end  in 
view,  and  partly  because  she  loved  her  cousin  Philip,  son  of  Charlea 
v.,  and  now  king  of  Spain,  she  listened  eagerly  to  a  proposal  to 
marry  him.      When  it  was  rumoured  that  Mary  was  going  to 
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marry  the  king  of  Spain,  great  alarm  was  felt  by  the  people.    Some 

were  afraid  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  under  PhUip  was 
domg  terrible  work  in  Flanders,  while  others  were  afraid  that 
i-ngland,  thus  brought  so  close  to  Spain,  would  lose  her  indepen- 
dence. Spam  being  at  that  time  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
Risings  took  place  in  many  counties,  and  the  m^n  of  Kent,  under 
the  brave  soldier  and  accomplished  scholar,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
marched  down  to  seize  London,  and  to  put  Elizabeth,  Mary's  sister' 
on  the  throne.     So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Wyat,  that 
Mary  was  urged  to  escape.      Instead  of  that,  however,  she  rode 
forth  and  calh^d  upon  the  people  of  London  to  rally  round  their 
queen,  promising  not  to  marry  without  her  Parliament's  consent 
Her  courage  aroused  her  subjects,  and  when  Wyat,  worn  out  with 
trave  and  fatigue,  reached  Temple  Bar,  London's  gate,  he  found  it 
closed  and  London  guarded  by  a  large  force.     His  followers  were 
scattered,  and  with  many  others  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 

Mary  now  thought  it  unsafe  to  allow  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  live 
On  the  12th  Feb.,  1554,  Lady  Jane  sat  at  her  window  and  saw 
the  bleeding  body  of  her  husband  brought  back  from  the  scaFold 
and  then  calmly  went  forth  to  the  executioner's  block.  Elizabeth, 
It  18  said,  had  a  narrow  escape,  her  life  being  spared  through  the 
influence  of  Gardiner  and  Philip  of  Spain.  She  was,  however, 
closely  watched  all  through  Mary's  reign. 

The  rebellion  being  ended  and  the  rebels  punished,  Mary  married 
Phihp.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  Philip  remained  in 
England  a  year  hoping  to  have  a  son,  but  was  disappointed.  He 
was  also  annoyed  because  Parliament  under  Gardiner's  guidance 
would  not  aUow  him  to  take  the  title  of  king,  nor  would  it  allow 
England  to  take  any  part  in  Spanish  wars.  So  Philip  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1557.  His  coldness  grioved  Mary  and  made 
her  still  more  bitter  towards  her  enemies. 

6.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants.-Mary.  In  her  mistaken 
zeal  for  her  religion,  now  began  to  put  to  death  those  who  did  not 
beUevo  as  she  did.  Rowland  Taylor,  an  aged  and  much  loved  vicar, 
was  sent  to  the  stake  amid  the  tears  of  his  narishioners.  Then  came 
in  rapid  succession,  Rogers,  a  canon  ;  Hooper,  a  bishop ;  Latimer, 
the  bold,  outspoken  preacher  of  righteousness  ;  and  Ridley,  a  gentle 
•nd  devout  man.    Latimer  and  Ridley  were  burned  at  Oxford,  tied 
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back  to  back  t«  the  same  stake.  "  Play  the  man,  Master  Ridley," 
said  Latimer,  "  we  shall  tliis  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as 
by  the  grace  of  God  shall  never  be  put  out."  Then  camo  the  most 
noted  of  all  the  victims,  Cranmer,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cranmer  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  the  changes  in  religion 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  he  had 
also  been  party  to  the  plan  to  put  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne. 
He  was  now  called  to  answer  for  his  deeds,  and  to  save  his  life, 
recanted.  Then  finding  his  life  was  not  to  be  given  him,  he 
recanted  back  again.  Taken  to  the  stake  at  Oxford,  he  thrust  hiij 
right  hand  first  into  the  flames,  because  that  hand  had  basely  signed 
his  recantation.  Nearly  three  hundred  people  it  is  said  perished  in 
three  years  for  religion's  sake,  most  of  the  burnings  taking  place  at 
Smithfield,  near  London.  Bishop  Bonner  of  London  got  most  of 
the  blame  ;  but  Msiry  and  Gardiner,  Mary  most  of  all,  deserve  the 
o<lium  attached  to  these  cruelties. 


7.  Loss  of  Calais. — The  people  were  becoming  horror-stricken 
at  these  burnings,  and  many  fled  to  Geneva  for  safety.  Mary's 
health  was  rapidly  failing,  and  as  her  disease  grew,  so  did  her  wrath 
and  bitterness.  Her  husband  visited  her  in  1557,  to  get  her  aid  in 
a  war  against  France,  and  Mary  foolishly  consented  to  join  him. 
England  was  in  no  condition  to  go  to  war,  her  treasury  was  empty, 
her  people  discontented,  and  her  army  and  navy  a  wreck.  What 
was  looked  upon  then  a.s  a  great  national  disaster  and  disgrace  befell 
the  country.  Calais,  the  last  possession'  of  England  in  France,  was 
surrounded  by  French  troops,  and  Mary,  too  intent  on  punishing 
heretics,  failed  to  send  it  relief.  In  1558  it  surrendered,  and  Eng- 
land lost  the  last  remnant  of  her  conquests  in  France.  Mary,  like 
a  true  Englishwoman,  felt  the  loss  keenly,  and  in  the  same  year 
died,  worn  out  by  sorrow  and  disease. 
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CHAPTER  HT. 

THE   WISE   RUI.E   OF  ELIZABETH. 

1.  Elizabeth.-When  Mary  died,  her  sister  Elizabeth  oecame 
queen.     At  this  time  she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,   till  and 
queenly  m  figure,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.     As  a  queen  she 
had  few  faults  ;   as  a  woman   she  had    m-ny.      In   her  council 
surrounded  by  wise  and  careful  advisers,  she  weighed  everythin--' 
before  acting,  and  as  events  proved,  seldom  made  a  mistake.     Tho 
good  of  her  subjects  was  ever  before  her,  and  by  her  tact,  caution 
and  skill  in  diplo.nacy,  she  kept  the  country  out  of  war  and  gave  it 
a  chance  to  become  rich  and  great.     She  «as  not  content  to  have 
England  at  peace  with  foreign  nations:   she  also  souglit  to  unite 
the  various  warring  sections  of  her  people  and  to  restore  peace  and 
order  throughout  the   nation.     How    she    succeeded  events  will 
show.     As  a  woman,  she  was  vain,  frivolous,  fond  of  flattery  and 
the  attention  of  handsome  courtiers.     Frugal,  even  stingy,  in  all 
else,  she  spent  large  suras  of  money  on  dross  and  finerv,  le.ivinj; 
It  IS  said,  three  thousand  dresses  in  her  wardrobe.     Her  gro-itest 
fault  was  her  habit  of  using  deceit  and  falsehood  to  bewilder  and 
overreach  her  enemies.     This  she  did  because,  as  she  s.aid,  she  was 
a  weak  woman"  with  many  powerful  foes  at  home  and  abroad 
Her  education  had  been  weU  looked  after  ;  for,  not  only  was  s!,e  an 
excellent  horsewoman,  dancer,  shot,  and  musician,  but  she  was  ^vell 
read  m  Greek,  Latin,  ami  French,  and  could  converse  in  Italian  and 
Spanish      She  was  tlie  friend  of  the  great  writers  who  lived  in  her 
day,  and  at  her  court  they  found  a  hearty  welcome. 

2.  Elizabeth's  early  difficulties. -\Vhen   Elizabeth  be-an  her 
reign  .she  found  her  people  discontented,  her  treasury  empty  her 

TZ  T  "^r"^  ''''"^'  "'"^  "''"  '''"^'^  P^^^^'^-f^l  «»'^"»«'^  i"  tl'^'  persons 
of  Phil.p  n  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  France.  To  add  to  her 
difiiculties,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  -naiul- 
daughter  of  Mirgaret,  Henry  VUI's  elder  sister,  clain.cHl  the 
orown  of  England,  on  the  plea  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate 
Mary  was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  Fiance,  and  Scotland  in  her 
absence  was  ruled  by  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  acted  as 
Regent.     French  troops  had  been  brouglit  into  Scotland  to  help 
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the  Regent  against  the  "Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  or  Prottrtant 
nobles,  who  were  now  becoming  very  powerful,  and  were  much 
under  the  influence  of  John  Knox  and  Earl  Murray,  Mary's  half- 
brother. 

At  this  time  great  struggles  were  going  on  in  Europe  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was 
the  most  powerful  ruler  in  Europe,  and  he  was,  with  great  cruelty, 
trying  to  crush  out  a  rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  for  political 
aiid  religious  freedom.  In  France  a  fierce  struggle  was  going  on 
between"  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  and  the  French 
king.  '^  ^  when  Elizabeth  became  queen,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  upon  her  to  see  whether  she  would  be  a  Protestant  or  a 
Rom  .n  Catholic. 

At  first  she  would  not  take  ,tlic  side  of  either  religious  party. 
The  Protestants  hoped  she  would  be  their  friend,  knowing  the 
religious  belief  of  Anne  Boleyn,  hor  mother  ;  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  encouraged  l>y  her  apparent  hesitation.  Her  first 
task  was  to  free  England  and  iierself  from  the  control  of  Spain. 
She  made  peace  with  France.  Philip,  who  wished  to  marry  her,  and 
the  Pope,  who  tried  to  get  her  to  espouse  his  cause,  were  put  off 
with  «::cuses.  At  length,  when  Parliament  met,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VT,  with  some  slight  changes,  should 
be  restored  to  the  Churches,  and  that  the  clergy  should  recognize 
the  Royal  Supremacy  of  Elizabeth.  Reman  Catholics  and  people 
of  other  creeds  were  not  to  be  moh  .ted,  provided  they  attended 
the  service  of  the  English  Church.  If  any  refused  to  attend  they 
were  made  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

The  Bishops  for  the  m..t  part  refused  to  tnke  tiic  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  were,  therefore,  removed  from  vheii  offices  and 
moderate  Protestants  put  in  their  places.  Elizabeth  did  not  like  the 
extreme  Protestants,  and  she  chose  for  her  chief  adviser  in  Church 
affairs  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  the 
same  moderate  views  as  her  own.  In  the  begiiiuing  of  her  reign 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  more  than  half  <.f  tl<e  poi.ulation,  and 
Elizabeth  ha.l  to  be  very  careful,  knowing  tliat  many  of  her  subjects 
looked  to  Mar>^  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  a  strong  Roman  Catholic, 
as  the  rightful  queen. 
S.  EUaabeth  and  Scotland.-To  offset    Mary's    influ«n««   m 
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England,  Elizabeth  aided  the  Protestant  nobles,  or  "Lords  of  the 
Congregation,"  in  Scotland  in  their  struggle  with  Mary  of  Guise, 
who  sought  to  crush  out  Protestantism.  Lord  Grey  with  8,000 
men  was  sent  to  help  the  Scotch  jigiiinst  a  French  force,  which  the 
Regent  had  brought  over,  and  which  was  now  besieged  in  Leith. 
While  the  siege  was  going  on,  Rtary  of  Guise  died,  and  tlio  French 
Iiromiswl  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Tlie  Scotch  Lords  also  agreed  that 
Elizjiboth  should  bo  rueogniised  as  the  queen  of  England,  but  M.nry, 
the  Scotch  queen,  would  not  be  bound  by  this  agreement.  Shortly 
after  this  her  husband,  Francis  II.  of  France,  died,  and  she  returned 
to  rule  over  her  own  kingdom.  Siie  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  and  her  youth,  beauty,  and 
winning  ways  made  her  a  general  favourite.  Her  most  powerful 
subjects  and  her  Parliament  were  the  followers  of  John  Calvin  of 
Geneva,  a  rrreat  Protestant  teacher,  and  Mary  did  not  attempt  to 
force  her  own  religious  opinions  on  her  people. 

4.  England's  Piosperity.— Elizabeth's  enemies  abroad,  France 
and  Spain,  {)wing  to  their  jealousy  of  each  other,  left  her  at  peace 
until  they  could  settle  their  own  quarrels.  In  the  meantime  the 
nation  prospered  greatly.  Elizabeth's  economy  filled  the  public 
treasury,  and  the  order  and  good  government  she  gave  the  nation 
encouraged  the  people  to  make  improvements  in  tilling  tho  soQ, 
and  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce.  Manufactures  increased 
rapidly,  and  new  industries  were  introduced  through  the  many 
people  that  came  to  England  to  escape  from  the  wars  and  religious 
persecutions  in  Flanders  and  France.  Cloth-weaving  was  greatly 
imi)roved  by  ohe  Flemin"-  while  later  on,  through  the  French, 
came  a  gi-eater  skill  in  silk  manufactures.  Rjuv  gold  and  silver- 
were  brought  from  America,  gold  dust  and  ivory  from  Africa,  and 
silks  and  cottoiis  from  the  Eist.  Increase  of  trade  caused  ■' 
increase  in  shipping,  and  Elizabeth  encouraged  her  subjects  to  build 
ships  for  adventures  in  the  far  east,  we.st,  and  north.  Frobisher 
discovered  the  straits  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  tried 
to  colonize  Newfoundland,  Hawkins  opened  up  a  traffic  in  slaves 
with  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  famous  sea- 
captain,  saUed  round  the  world  in  a  little  vessel,  bringing  home  a 
great  treasure,  which  he  obtained  by  plundering  Spanish  settlements 
in  America.    So  great  was  the  increase  of  wwdth  among  all  olasses 
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of  the  people  that  many  things  n(jw  considered  n^oessanas,  but 
which  then  were  luxurie-^,  came  into  general  use.  Carpets  on  the 
floors,  abundance  of  glass  in  the  win(^ow8,  pillows  for  the  head, 
chimneys  instead  of  holes  in  the  rouf,  now  became  common. 
Money  was  spent  freely  by  the  gay  lords  and  ladiea  on  fine  dresses, 
jewels,  feasts,  revels,  and  pageants.  Money  was  so  easily  got  that  it 
was  recklessly  spent.  Even  the  j^oor  gained  under  Elizabeth  _  rule. 
An  earnest  efl'c  rt  was  now  made  to  lessen  the  pauperism  tliat  had 
so  long  existed.  A  la\v  was  passed  making  it  necesnar^  for  each 
parish  to  provide  for  its  own  poor,  and  power  was  given'to  the 
parish  to  levy  taxe°,  fur  that  purpose.  Work-houses  and  poor- 
houses  were  to  be  built,  where  work,  food,  and  shelter  could  be 
given  to  the  needy,  aged,  and  helpless.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the  "Poor  Laws"  were 
completed.  ■> 

5.  Religious  Discord — While  the  country  was  thus  growing  in 
wealth,  it  unfortunately  was  nos.  at  peace  in  religious  affairs.  There 
were  two  kituls  of  people  that  were  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
Elizabeth  tried  to  govern  the  Church.  Tlie  Konian  Cathcilics  could 
not  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  they  were  forbidden  by  the 
Pope  to  go  to  the  English  Church  services.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  growing  body  that  thought  the  English  Church  was  too 
near  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  its  form  of  worship  and  church 
government,  and  that  wished  to  bring  the  English  Church  closer  to 
the  Churches  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Tliese  were  the  Puritans, 
who  wanted,  they  said,  a  purer  form  of  worsliip.  Elizabeth  cared 
little  what  people  believed  so  long  as  they  all  attended  the  same 
Church  services.  She  wished  to  have  one  law  in  the  Church  for  all 
classes  of  her  subjects,  just  as  there  was  but  one  law  in  the  State. 
So  Parliament  passed  an  Act  in  1563,  that  no  person  culd  hold  an 
ojfice,  or  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  unless  he  would  obey  the 
Queen,  and  deny  that  the  Pope  had  any  authority  in  England. 

6.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.— We  saw  ..lat  when  Mary  returned 
to  Scotland  she  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  her  people.  She 
was  but  nineteen  at  that  time,  and  so  beautiful,  fascinating,  and 
clever,  that  few  people,  even  the  sternest,  could  resist  her  charms. 
She  had  not  been  long  in  Scotland  before  she  began  to  plot  against 
Elizabeth  for  the  English  throne.     Her  r .     icts  were  ready  to  aid 
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Philip  of  Spain  ;  ind  so  were  acme  of  Elizabeth's 


her  ;  a*   was 
subjects. 

M.iry  was  Elizabeth's  heir,  and  this  mule  Elizabeth's  friends 
anxious.     They  were  afraid  that  some  fanatic  would  murder  Eliza- 
beth to  give  Mary  the  crown.     So  they  frequently  urged  Elizabeth 
to  marry  and  give  them  an  heir  to  the  throne.     She  would  refuse 
until  sorely  pressed  by  her  Parliamen-.,  and  then  would  promise  to 
chuu.e  a  husband.     But  she  never  married  although  she  had  many 
lovers  and   suitors,   who,  for  a  time,  were  encouraged  and  then 
quietly  rejected.     \Vliy  she  did  not  marry  we  d-.  not  know.     Some 
think  she   desired    to    miu-ry   Robert   Dudley,  E;irl   of  Leicester, 
who  was  for  many  y.-ars  her  favourite.     She  knew  that   if  she 
married  a   Protestant  she   would   displease   her  Ron,  ux  Catholic 
subjects,   whereiis   if   she  married  a  Roman  Catholic  she   would 
anger  her  Protestant  subjects.     So  she  remained  a  "  Virgin  Queen  " 
and  found  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  peojtle  a  partial  recom- 
pense for  the  lack  of  husband  and  children. 

The  anxiety  of  Elizabeth's  subjects  was  increased  when  Marjr 
married,  in  1505,  Lord  Darnley  her  cousin.    Damley,  like  Mary,  was 
descended  from  Margaret,  Henry  VIII's  sister,  and  his  family  were 
Roman  Catholics.     By  this  marriage  Mary  strengthened  her  claim 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  had  she  now  acted  with  prudence, 
Elizabeth  might  have  been  driven  from  the  throne,  or  else  com- 
pelled to  recognize  Mary  as  her  successor.     But  Mary,  with  all  her 
cleverness,  could  not  control  her  passions,  and  by  giving  way  to 
them  she  lost  not  only  all  chance  of  becoming  queen  of  England, 
but  also  caused  herself  to  be  driven  into  exile.     She  socm  tired  of 
her    young   husband,   who   was  a  foolish  youth,  and  wanted  to 
become   king,  and  by  his  jealousies  and  follies  gave  Mary  much 
annoyance.      She   had    an  Italian  secretary,   David  Rizzio,   with 
whom  she    was  so   intimate  that  Darnley  grew  jealous.     Aided 
by  a  band  of  rough  Scotch  lords  he  broke  into  Mary's  chamber  at 
Holyrood  when  she  was  supping  with  Rizzio.     Rizzio  was  dragged 
out  and  stabl.od  to  death,  and  his  body  flung  down  a  staircase  near 
Mary's  chamher.      Mary    tried  to  save   liim   but  was   held   back 
by  Darnley  while  ihv  murder  took  place.      After  a  time  she  pre- 
tended to  forgive  her  husband,  and  three  months  after  the  murder, 
her  son,  James,  was  born.    Not  long  after  this  event,  Darnley  boiiig 
ill,  Mary  had  him  removed  to  an  old  building,  Kirk-O'-Field,  not 
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£ar  from  Holyrood,  for  quiet  and  rest.  One  night  when  Mary  ww 
attending  a  dance  given  to  her  servants  in  Holyrood,  an  explosion 
took  place  at  Kirk-O'-Field,  and  the  next  morning  Darnley  and  his 
page  were  found  dead  in  an  adjoining  field.  Tlie  house  had  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  although  Darnley  and  the  page  had 
escaped  from  the  house,  they  had  been  overtaken  and  murdered. 
No  one  knew  whether  Mary  had  planned  the  deed  or  not ;  bu.  the 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  bold,  profligate  noble  .ere 
seen  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  that  evening,  and  a  shor^  *-"  ie 
after  Mary  allowed  her-elf  to  be  carried  oflf  by  BothweU  to  one  of 
his  castles  and  there  married  to  him. 

The  people  of  Scotland  were  horrified  at  the  murder  and  the 
marriage,  and  at  once  her  lords  rose  against  her.  She  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  forced  to  give  up  her  crown  to  her  son.  A  year  late- 
she  escaped  from  Loch  Leven'  Castle,  and  gathered  an  army,  but 
she  was  defeated  at  Langside,  in  1568,  by  Earl  Murray.  With  difli- 
culty  Mary  escaped  into  England  when  she  claimed  the  protection 
and  aid  of  Elizabeth. 

7.  Mary  in  England.— What  to  do  with  Mary  was  more  than 

Elizabeth  could  decide.     Mary  asked  to  be  restored  to  her  throne, 

and  failing  that,  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  her  mother's  people  in 

France.    The  Scotch  demanded  that  she  should  be  sent  back  to  be 

tried  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.    Elizabeth  knew  that  it  was 

unsafe  to  allow  her  to  go  to  France,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  hand 

her  over  to  her  Scotch  subjects,  as  that  would  look  like  encouraging 

rebellion.     So  she  kept  Mary  a  prisoner  in  England  refusing  either 

to  send  her  back  or  bring  her  to  trial    For  eighteen  years  was  she 

thus  kept  until  the  numerous  phjta  formed  against  Elizabeth's  life, 

in  the  interest  of  Mary,  made  it  necessary  that  something  should  be 

done.     For  Mary  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk  wished  to  marry  her  and  put  her  on  the  throne.     This  plot 

was  found  out  in  time  and  Norfolk  was  warned  and  sent  to  the 

Tower.     Then  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north,  which  was  put 

down  at  the  cost  of  many  lives.     Then  the  Pope  excommunicated 

Elizabeth  and  released  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  her. 

Parliament  answered  this  by  making  strict  laws  against  the  Roman 

Catholics  ;  and  then  another  plot  was  formed  to  murder  Elizabeth, 

to  marry  Maty  to  Norfolk,  and  through  the  aid  of  Spain  to  make 
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Mary  queen.  But  Elizabeth  had  vigilant  friends  in  her  council, 
and  this  plot  becoming  known  Norfolk  was  executed.  So  it  went 
on  for  many  years  till,  in  1687,  Anthony  Babington  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  Mary  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  make  Mary 
queen.  The  letters  passed  through  the  hands  of  Walsinghan^i,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  on  the  evidence  he  supplied,  Mary  was 
tried  before  a  commission  of  peers  and  sentenced  to  death.  Eliza- 
beth, for  a  time,  would  not  consent  to  sign  the  death  warrant, 
although  urged  to  do  so  by  Parliament  and  her  nimisters.  At  last 
she  signed  it,  and  the  sentence  was  at  once  carried  out.  Mary  died 
protesting  her  innocence,  but  the  people  breathed  easier  beceuse  a 
great  danger  was  removed. 

8.  The  Spanish  Armada.— Meanwhile  Elizabeth  had  been  able 
to  keep  England  out  of  foreign  wars.     Sh.  was  asked  to  aid  the 
Netherlands  against    Spain,   but    refused  to  do   so   openly,   for 
many  of  her  subjects  did  not  want  to  have  their  trade  with  the  Low 
Coaxtries  stopped.     Nevertheless  thousands  of  Englishmen  crossed 
over  *o  the  aid  of  the  Netherlanders  and  fought  in  their  battles 
agamst  the  Spaniards.     Among  those  who  left  the  English  shores 
was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  brave  and  noble  man,  and  an  accomplished 
courtier,  author,  and  soldier.      He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Zutphen.     The  hatred  borne  the  Spaniards  at  this  time  by  the 
English  was  shown  in  many  ways.    There  was  no  open  war  between 
England  and  Spain  ;  nevertheless  EngUsh  ships  were  fitted  out  to 
plunder  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  and  seize  their  treasure 
ships  returning  from  the  rich  mines  of  the  New  World.     We  have 
already  mentioned  how  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world  laden  with  Spanish  treasure.    Wtien  he  reached  home  Eliza- 
beth visited  his  ship,  made  him  a  knight,  and  did  not  refuse  to  accept 
a  large  portion  of  his  spoiL   So  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pliili,.  of  Spain 
was  angry,  and  only  waited  till  his  hands  were  free  to  attack  Eng- 
land.    Meanwhile  new  expeditions  were  ;,.  .ng  out  against  Spanish 
America,  and  at  last  Elizabeth  sent  an  army  to  the  Low  Countries 
to  aid  the  Netherlanders.     Philip  was  also  angry  because  Elizabeth 
had  put  to  death  several  priests  who  c;une  to  England  from  a 
college  at  T^ouay  in  France  to  minister  to  the  English  Roman 
Gathulios  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  attend  the  English  Ohoioh 
'         These  priests  were  accused  of  pmanhing  dislqyalty  and 
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stirring  the  people  up  to  rebellion,  and  for  this  many  of  them 
were  executed,  as  well  as  for  their  religion. 

At  length  Philip's  chajice  came  to  make  the  long  deferred  attack. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  dead,  and  Philip  was  looked  to  as  the 
proper  person  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to 
fcike  Ehz;ih(:th's  place  on  the  throne  of  England.  In  1585  he  began 
his  preparations.  A  great  fleet,  an  "Armada,"  \ra8  to  be  made 
ro<uly,  and  was  to  take  on  board  30,000  veteran  Spanish  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  then  to  cross  to  England,  and  Philip  hoped  that  when  his  army 
landed  all  the  English  Roman  Catholics  would  join  him.  While 
the  "  Armada "  was  getting  ready,  Drake  made  a  bold  attack  on 
Cadiz  harbour  and  burnt  many  vessels.  This  he  called  "singe- 
ing the  Spanish  king's  beard."  Iiii2a,beth  was  slow  to  believe  that 
the  attack  would  bo  really  made,  and  was  loath  to  give  money 
enough  to  make  her  fleet  and  army  effective.  WTiat  she  grudged  to 
do,  her  subjects  did  at  their  own  expense.  Vessels  were  fitted  out 
by  private  gentlemen  and  sent  out  to  do  battle  for  England's 
freedom.  Lord  Howard  of  Efiingham  was  appointed  chief  Admiral, 
but  he  had  by  his  side  the  gre-it  sea-captains,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  who  had  fought  many  a  successful  battle  against  Spanish 
ships.  At  last,  on  the  12th  July,  1588,  the  Armada,  under  the 
command  of  tho  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  set  sail.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ships  of  great  size,  with  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  board.  To  oppose  it  was  an  English  fleet  of 
eighty  small  vessels,  made  up  of  a  few  of  the  Queen's  ships  and  a 
number  of  privateers.  Never  was  England  in  greater  danger,  and 
never  were  her  people  more  true  to  their  country  and  sovereign. 
Roman  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  Protestants  to  oflbr  their  aid  and 
defend  England's  shores.  The  Queen  s  high  courage  did  not  fail 
her,  and  her  appearance  among  her  soldiers  was  all  that  WP"  needed 
to  give  them  liopo  and  confidence.  Beacon  lights  flamet'  a  the 
English  headlands  to  give  news  of  tlie  Armada's  approach.  At  last 
the  great  crescent  of  huge  ships  was  seen  coming  up  the  Channel,  aiid 
the  small  English  fleet  sailed  out  to  damage  it  as  much  as  possible. 
They  hung  on  its  rear  and  flanks  to  cut  off  any  ship  that  might  be 
found  separated  from  the  main  body.  At  night  fire-ships  were  sent 
adrift  into  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  in  the  fear  and  confusion  that 
followed  several  Spanish  ships  were  captured  and  destroyed.    TIm 
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Spaniards  found  that  their  vessels  were  so  large  and  clumsy  that 
their  shot  passed  ever  the  English  ships,  wliidi  could  sail  away 

.r  around  them  at  pleasure.  In  despair  the  Armada  began  to 
retreat,  pursued  by  its  active  and  vengeful  enemies.  To  add  t.j 
their  misfortunes  a  g.-eat  storm  arose  which  carried  the  Spanish 
vessels  past  Parma's  army,  and  drove  tiiem  far  north.  Rounding 
the  Orkneys  to  return  to  Spain  the  vessels  were  dashed  on  the 
roclcs,  and  the  shores  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
strewn  with  corpses.  Some  reached  the  shore  alive  only  to  be 
murdered  by  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  Of  all  tliat  great 
fleet  only  fifty-three  vessels  reached  Spain.  England  was  saved  : 
the  wind  and  the  waves  had  fou.,'ht  her  battles  even  more  effectively 
than  her  sailors  or  soldiers.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  passed 
away  the  long  dread  of  a  great  danger,  and  the  nati.^n's  joy  and 
relief  found  expression  in  the  glorious  literature  that  followed. 

9.  Elizabethan  Literature.— Not  since  Chaucer  had  England  a 
great  poet,  until  Edmund  Spenser  wrote  in  this  reign  the  "  Faerie 
Queen."  Other  great  writers  followed:  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Hooker,  and  greatest  of  all,  William  Shakespeare,  who  born  in  15«4 
began  to  write  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  his  wonderful  plays 
and  dramas.  To  these  men,  great  in  an  age  of  great  men,  Eliza- 
beth was  a  friend  and  counsellor.  Sucli  an  era  in  literature  the 
nation  had  not  hitherto  experienced,  and  it  is  Uoubtful  if  such 
anotlier  era  has  since  come  to  the  English  people .  The  great  events 
and  the  daring  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  time  seemeil  to  demmd  a 
Spenser  and  a  Shakespeare  to  give  them  voice.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get the  efforts  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  once  courtier,  author, 
soldier,  and  voyager,  to  colonize  Virginia.  Tlu.ugh  the  colony  was 
a  failure  in  his  time,  he  brought  back  to  Europe  the  pot^ito  as  well 
as  tobacco,  both  of  wliich  soon  came  into  use.  In  tliis  reign, 
too,  voyages  were  undertaken  to  tlie  northern  seas  and  the  E^st 
Indies,  and  Elizabeth  gave  in  1599  a  charter  t(j  the  Ea.st  India 
Company,  with  the  sole  right  of  trading  in  that  fabled  land  of 
untold  riches. 

10.  Ireland  under  Elizabeth.— It  is  sad  to  turn  sway  from  this 
etory  of  brave  deeds  and  growing  prosperity  to  England's  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  Henry  YIII.  had  tried  to  make  Ireland  acknow- 
ledge England's  laws  and  accept  her  religion,  and  by  so  doing  had 
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givei.  rise  to  a  great  bitterness  among  the  Irish  people.  Edward  VI. 
tried  to  force  Protestantism  on  them  and  failed,  as  the  Irish 
did  not  want  any  change  in  their  religion.  Then  Mary  came  and 
restored  the  old  religion,  but  began  Englisli  settleraents  in  two 
counties,  WlienEIizabeth.beca-  le  queen,  she  followed  her  father's 
policy  of  making  Ireland  English.  Soon  there  was  a  rebellior 
under  Shan  O'Neil,  which  was  put  down  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  ir 
1567.  But  the  rebellion  broke  out  again  under  Shan's  son,  Hugh, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  in  159."),  when  the  Spaniards  gave  their  aid.  He 
defeated  the  English,  and  Essex,  the  darling  of  Elizabeth's  old  age, 
was  sent  against  him.  Essex  made  an  unwise  peace  with  him, 
and  then  returned  to  England  for  Elizabeth's  approval.  She  was 
very  angry  at  his  folly  and  ordered  him  to  keep  his  house  for  a, 
time.  Essex,  in  his  vain  pride,  marched  to  London  to  seize  tlie 
queen ;  but  was  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  Lord  Mountjoy, 
an  able  man,  was  sent  in  his  place  to  Ireland,  and  succeeded  in 
sui)pre8sing  the  revolt.  In  the  next  reign,  as  we  shall  find,  large 
tracts  of  land  were  taken  from  the  Irish  in  the  north  and  given  to 
Scotch  and  English  settlers. 

11.  Death,  of  Elizabeth. — But  the  end  of  this  great  reign  was 
now  near.  Elizabeth,  after  the  death  of  Essex,  became  despondent. 
She  had  lost  much  of  the  sympathy  of  her  people,  although  in 
memory  of  her  great  services  they  bore  with  her  frailties  of  temper 
and  disposition  to  rule  arbitrarily.  Nevertheless  she  knew  when 
to  yield  to  her  Parliament  and  people.  One  of  her  last  and  most 
gracious  acts  was  to  abolish  "  monopolies  "  on  a  number  of  articles 
of  common  use.  The  Parliament  had  grown  in  power  during 
these  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  it  only  waited  Elizabeth's 
death  to  begin  again  the  struggle  for  its  lost  rights  and  privileges. 

Elizabeth's  end  was  a  sad  one.  Dejected  and  wretched,  foi 
days  she  w./uld  take  no  food,  nor  speak  to  any  one.  To  the  last  she 
refused  to  name  her  successor.  Asked  if  JameF<  of  Scotland, 
Mary's  son,  should  succeed  her,  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  wt  all 
the  aign  of  approval  she  gave.  On  the  24th  March,  1603,  England's 
great  queen  died. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CEOWN  AND  PABLIAMENT. 

1.  James  I. — Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Cecil,  the 
minister  of  her  old  age,  sent  for  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son 
of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  be  king  of  England.  No  one 
objected,  and  James  came  down  from  Scotland  to  London  and  was 
crowned  on  the  sacred  stone  of  Scone  in  Westminster.  So  the 
old  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  a  Scotch  king  reigned  in  England 
unde»  the  title  of  James  I. 

James  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart  line,  and,  like  all  his  race  in 
England,  was  obstinate,  self-willed,  and  filled  with  the  notion  that 
he  ruled  by  "Divine  Right"  ;  that  is,  he  believed  he  held  the 
throne  from  God  directly,  and  not  from  his  Parliament  and  people. 
To  this  belief  he  added  another,  viz.,  that  bishops  were  divinely 
appointed,  and  that  the  kingship  was  not  secure  unless  the  Church 
was  governed  by  bishops.  As  he  said,  "No  Bishop,  no  King." 
Perhaps  he  got  this  idea  from  the  fact  that  when  king  in  Scotland 
he  had  to  endure  a  good  many  restraints  and  rebukes  from  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  that  nation.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  England  he  cast  his  lot  in  with  the  English  Chuich  and  left 
the  Presb3i;erian  body  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged. 

James  had  a  few  good  qualities  and  a  great  many  bad  ones.  He 
was  well  educated,  and  had  read  much  on  church  history  and 
theology.  He  loved  to  show  his  learning,  and  to  that  end  wrote 
pamphlets  against  smoking  (which  was  becoming  fashionable)  and 
witchcraft,  and  in  favor  of  the  "  Divine  Right  ofKings."  He  had 
a  canny  Scotch  wit  and  humour,  and  said  many  shrewd  and  pithy 
flings.  Nevertheless,  he  was  .<  foolish  king  :  "  the  wisest  fool  in 
.  .ristendom,"  as  a  French  statesman  called  him.  He  was  easily 
ruled  by  favourites,  and  his  court  was  often  the  scene  of  drunken- 
ness and  low  debauchery.  James  himself  was  given  to  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  and  a3  in  dress  he  was  slovenly,  and  in  person 
awkward  and  ungainly,  he  made  himself  contemptible  and  ridi- 
culous by  his  actions.  The  English  people  had  been  accustomed 
CO  dignified  kings  and  queens,  and  the  change  from  the  queenly 
Elizabeth  to  '-.he  ricketty  James  did  not  tend  to  make  them  quietly 
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submit  to  James'  claim  to  rule  "  not  by  the  commcn  will  but  for 
the  common  weal. 

2.  State  of  the  Nation.— At  this  time,  too,  the  people  had  be- 
come so  prosperous  under  Elizabetli's  rule  that  they  had  recovered 
much  of  the  old  spirit  of  fnedcjni  which  forced  the  Planbigenets 
to  give  Parliament  the  cntrol  of  fixation.  Elizabeth  had  felt 
this  in  the  Liter  years  of  hir  reign,  and  had  unwillingly  conceded 
many  things  to  her  Tarliament.  So,  when  James,  with  his  awkward 
ways  liiA  foreign  accent,  began  to  dictate  to  his  Parliament  and 
pp  .  \e  how  they  should  be  governed,  they  resented  it,  and  soon 
made  him  understand  that  the  English  people  did  not  want 
arbitrary  rule. 

The  nation  was  in  an  unsettled  condition  owing  to  the  different 
dews  held  by  the  people  on  Religious  questions.  The  Puritans 
wanted  changes  made  in  the  Church  services,  so  as  to  bring  them 
nearer  the  form  of  worship  in  Scotland  and  Geneva.  They  disliked 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  wearing  a  surplice,  or 
giving  a  ring  in  the  marriage  service.  They,  also,  were  verj  --ict 
about  keeping  Sunday,  and  about  indulging  in  amusements.  In 
questions  of  state  they  upheld  the  liberty  of  Parliament  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws.  Then  there  was  tlu; 
Church  party  which  wished  the  Church  to  remain  as  Elizabeth  ha  I 
left  it,  and  which  was  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  the  king  a  grea'o 
deal  of  power.  Lastly,  there  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  wished 
to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They  had  been  fiercelv  per- 
secuted in  Elizabeth's  reign  and  now  looked  to  James  for  relief, 
because  his  mother  had  been  a  strict  Roman  Catholic.  The  hope  of 
the  Puritans  that  he  would  make  changes  in  the  Church  services  to 
please  them,  was  soon  destroyed.  James  had  been  so  sternly 
created  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  that  he  hated  them  and  their 
ways ;  and  as  the  Puritans  in  many  respects  were  like  the  Presby- 
terians, he,  at  a  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  roundly  abused 
them  when  they  asked  for  changes,  and  said  if  th'^y  would  not 
confonn  he  would  "harry  them  out  of  the  land."  The  only  good 
result  of  this  conference  was  the  decision  to  issue  a  revised 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  done  in  1611.  This  is  the 
version  still  in  use. 

3.  The  Puritans  begin  to  Emijprate.— Now  that  it  was  seen 
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tiut  Jnnie«  rras  wedded  to  the  Church  as  it  stood,  many  Puritang 
determined  to  leave  their  native  land  and  fin.l  a  home  where  they 
could  worship  God  as  they  pleased.  Among  others  that  left  was  a 
small  congregation  under  the  leadership  of  their  pastor,  John 
Robinson,  and  an  Elder,  William  Brewster.  It  first  went  to 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden  and  then  in  1G20  came  back  to  England, 
whence  it  took  passage  in  a  little  vessel  called  the  "May flowed"  for 
the  shores  of  North  America.  Tliis  little  band  of  120  souls  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock  in  Massachusetts,  and,  after  suffering  great  pri- 
vations for  many  years,  founded  a  flourishing  colony,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  New  England  States. 

4.  Ounpowder  Plot.-If   the    Puritans    wore    disappointed    in 
James,  much  more  were  the  Roman  Catholics.      Tlie  relief  that 
they  expected  did  not  come  ;  on  the  other  hand.  Parliament  made 
the  laws  more  severe  against  them,  and  James  began  to  banish 
their  priests,  and  to  fine  them  for  not  attending  the  English  Church 
se-ices.     The  result  was  that  a  few  desperate  men,  headed  by  one 
Robert  Catesby,  formed  a  plot  to  blow  up  Parliament  while  it  was 
being  opened,  kill  the  king  and  meml)crs  of  Parliament,  and  then 
seize  one  of  the  younger  members  of  tlie  royal  family  and  place 
him  on  the  throne.     T     r.rry  out  this  plot  gunpowder  was  stored 
in  barrels  m  a  vault  or  collar  under  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  man 
named  Guy  Fawkes  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  sotting  fire  to 
it  at  the  proper  time,     Fortunately  one  of  the  conspirators  did  not 
wish  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  in  Parliament,  to  ^e  killed,  and 
sent  him  a  warning  note  not  to  attend.      This  led  to   inquiries 
being  mad?,  and  a  search  taking  place  the  evening  before  Par- 
liament was  t  .  be  opened,  November  5th,  IGO."},  Guy  Fawkes  was 
found  concealed  in  the  cellar,  and  the  whole  plot  was  exposed. 
The  conspirators  tried  to  escape,  but  most  of  theui  were  seized  and 
put  to  death.     The  result  of  this  wicked  and  foolish  plot  was  that 
the  laws  were  made  stiU  more  cruel  and  oppressive  against  Roman 
Catholics. 

5.  Crown  and  Parliament-Very  soon  James  began  to  disagree 
with  his  Parliaments.  He  insisted  on  his  right  to  collect  taxes  and 
place  duties  on  goods  without  consent  of  Parliauieut  ;  and  to  please 
his  favourites  and  put  money  in  his  treasury,  he  revived  th« 
nonopoliea  which  had  fa«m  given  up  by  Elizabeth.     Naariy  •reiy 
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article  of  common  use  was  made  the  subject;  of  a  "mon^polj,"  and  ia 
this  way  the  peoj)le  hail  to  j.ay  for  what  tliey  used  fur  more  than  th» 
things  were  wortli.  Jauies'  exj)enses  were  lieavy,for  he  had  to  keep 
an  army  in  Ireland.  The  jHJople  there  were  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious, beeanse  they  had  been  driven  out  of  their  holilings  in  Ulster 
and  their  land  <(ivcn  to  English  and  Hcotcli  settlers.  Besides,  James 
surroundeil  himself  witli  profligate  favourites  who  w.asted  his  rev- 
enue. His  first  faviiurito  was  Robert  Carr,  a  dissolute  young 
Scotchman,  who  conunitted  a  grave  crime  and  in  conseciuenco  was 
disgraced.  Then  came  George  Villicrs,  aftirwards  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  by  his  beauty  and  fascinating  manners 
soon  became  so  powerful  with  James  and  his  son  Charles  as  to  be 
able  t )  influence  them  to  do  anything  he  wished.  ViUiers  was 
looked;  upon  as  an  insolent  upsfcirt  by  the  great  nobles  ;  but  he 
made  die  ]>roudest  and  highest  in  the  land  seek  his  favour.  AR 
who  wished  to  obtain  anything  from  the  king  had  to  win  over 
Buckingham  by  gifts  and  presents.  In  this  way,  tlie  penniless 
adventurer,  George  Villiers,  snou  l)ecjiuie  the  rich  and  powerful 
Buckingham.  This  man,  nth  his  extrav;.gance  and  insolence, 
Pi.  rliameiit  in  vain  sought  to  keep  in  check.  James  Avould  not 
agree  to  give  up  his  jiower  of  imposiii,'  taxes,  and  in  1014  dissolved 
Pirliament  bec;iuse  it  would  not  gnmt  him  any  money  until  ho 
abandoned  his  unjust  claims. 

6.  The  Spanish  Match.— For  seven  vears  r.ftor  tliis  .James  ruled 
without  a  Parliament,  and,  to  keep  his  ^  ravagaut  court  supplied 
with  numey,  he  did  a  great  many  wicked  and  foolish  things.  Ho 
levied  fines,  forced  loans,  and  benevolences,  and  uiaile  himself  ridi- 
culous by  compelling  people  of  sm.all  means  to  take  titles  or  else  pay 
a  fine  f i  )r  refusing.  Ho  created  a  new  title,  that  oi  ' '  Iwironet, "  which 
he  sold  for  £100  Buckingham  also  used  the  law  courts  to  fill  che 
treasury,  and  judges  toc)k  presents  from  those  who  brought  cases 
Ijefore  them  for  settlement. 

Meaiiwhile  James  sought  to  make  friends  with  Spain,  and  to  this 
end  tried  to  ])ring  about  a  match  between  his  son  Charles  and  the 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  This  the  English  people  did  not  want,  for 
they  liatt'd  the  Spjiniards  and  were  afraid  of  having  for  a  queen  a 
Roman  Catholic  princess.  James,  however,  prided  lumself  on  his 
statecraft  and  would  n«t  liKtwn  to  tha  •bjectionB  of  his  people.     T* 
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please  the  Spaniflh  court  he  did  th    moet  cruel  r^d  unjust  act  of  his 

reign.    At  this  time  Sir  Walter  RaleigU  w^  a  prisoner  in  the 

Tower  on  a  flimsy  charge  of  treason  committed  in  1G03.     Thirteen 

years  was  he  imprisoned,  and,  to  whUe  awav  his  time,  wrote  his 

great  work  m  History  of  the  World.    Tii-ea  of  hU  long  confino- 

aont,  he  told  James  he  knew  of  *  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  up  the  river 

Onuoco,  and  if  he  would  give  him  his  freedom  ho  would  go  out  and 

bnng  the  king  home  a  great  treasure.    James  released  him    but 

warned  him  he  must  not,  a^,  the  peril  of  his  life,  attack  any  Splnimi 

settlements.     Raleigh  set  sail,  and  when  he  reached  the  mouth  of 

the  Onnoco,  he  sent  an  expedition  up  the  river  to  search  for  the 

mine.    His  men  did  not  find  it,  but  got  into  a  fight  with  some 

Spaniards,  and  Raleigh's  son  was  kiUed.     Raleigh  had  to  return 

without  the  expected  treasure,  and  when  he  reached  England  he 

was  beheaded,  1618,  to  please  the  Spanish  king,  who  complained 

of  Baleigh's  attack  on  one  of  his  settlements. 

James  was  willing  to  aUow  others  besides  Rileigh  to  suffer  to 
please  Spain.     In  1618,  a  great  war  broke  out  in  Germany   and 
ksted  thirty  years.     The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  due  to  James' 
son-in-law,  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  accepting  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,   which  was  claimed  by  Ferdinand,   Emperor 
of  Germany.     The  war  that  followed  soon  became  one  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  Spain  gave  her  aid  to  the 
CathoUc  Ferdinand  against  the  Protestant  Frederick.     Frederick 
was  very  unfortunate  and  lost  not  only  Bohemia,  but  also  his  own 
Electorate  on  the  Rhine.     The  English  people  would  have  gladly 
gonn  to  war  with  Spain  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions  ;  but  James 
was  so  anxioua  to  keep  peace  with  Spain  that  he  refused  to  give 
any  aid.     He  thought  he  could  get  Spain  to  restore  Frederick  to 
his  possessions  by  a  policy  of  conciliation.     Spain,  however,  would 
not  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spanish  king 
was  in  no  hurry  to  have  the  marriage  take  place.     Impatient  of 
delay,  Charies  and  Buckingham  went  in  disguise  to  the  Spanish 
court,  hoping  that  their  presence  would  hasten  the  n.itch.     They 
had  not  been  there  long  before  Buckingham  got  into  a  quarrel, 
and   Jharies  found  that  the  Infanta  did  not  like  him.     One  excus^ 
after  another  was  made  for  delay,  and  although  Charles  was  pre- 
PMod  to  pomiae  auiything  to  obtein  his  «nd,  th*  nuuxiig*  wm 
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broken  off  beoMM  Spain  would  not  interfere  in  th*  iuteresta  o< 

Frederick. 

6.   The   Parliament  of  1621.— Before    this    had    taken  place, 
James  h.i<l  ciUed    his  third  Parliament  to  get  supplies.     Many 
famous  nun  camo  up  to  this  Parliament ;  among  others,  John  Pym, 
John  HamiKlcn,  Sir  John  Elit)t,  Sir  Thomas  Wuntworth,  and  Coke 
and  Seldon  the  famous  lawj-ers.     Tliey  at  onto  began  to  complain 
of  the  linos,  tjixes,  and  monopolies  with  which  the  king  and  Buck- 
ingham had  heen  oppressing  the  people.      They  also  impeached 
Lord  Bacon,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  taking  bribes  from  suitors. 
Bacon,  who  was  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  d.iy,  had  just  written  a 
famous  book — The  Noi'^im  Organum — on  the  best  way  to  study 
science.     He  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  was  fined  and  driven  in 
disgrace  from  the  bench.     Parliament  was  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  made  James  give  up  the  monopolies.     Besides,  it  told  the  king 
he  should  break  otf  the  proposed  nuitch  with  the  Spanish  prince?- 
and  give  his  aid  to  Frederick.     James  thought  it  impertinent  to 
give  him  advice  on  foreign  affairs,  and  when  Parliament  claimed  the 
right  to  discuss  anything  of  interest  to  the  people,  he  tore  the  pro- 
testation out  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  and  dissolved  it.    It  was 
about  this  time  (1622)  the  first  weekly  newspaper  appeared. 

7.  Close  of  James'  Reign.— Hardly  was  Parliament  dissolved 
when  Cliarles  and  Buckingham  came  back  from  Spain.  They  were 
eager  for  war  and  f  "'led  James  to  call  another  P-  rliament  to  get 
the  necessary  supp.  es.  A  small  sum  was  voted  and  then  Prjlia- 
ment  adjourned.  Charles  had  now  arranged  to  marry  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Jamt>,  was 
unwilling  to  call  Parliament  again  because  he  knew  the  "feeling 
against  the  heir  to  the  throne  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic.  So  he 
did  not  wait  for  Parliament  to  give  a  larger  grant,  but  sent  12,000 
under  Count  Mansfield  to  aid  Frederick  in  the  Palatinate. 


me' 


T"  expedition  was  a  great  failure,  and  most  of  the  men  died  o£ 
disease  brought  on  from  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing.  This 
sad  failure  hastened  the  Bang's  end,  and  he  died  of  ague  in  1625, 
leaving  to  his  son  Charles  his  throne,  and  a  standing  qaarrel  with 
his  Parliament. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  CTVTI,  WAR. 

1.  Charles  L—Unliko  his  f.ithor,  Charles  yrim  fli^TiifuHl  a:i(l 
kingly  in  m.-inn  aii.l  api>o,iranco,  with  a  .^nivi,,  inl.lli«.iit  cuii- 
temince,  and  a  nserve.l  but  gni.i„u.s  manner.  Tn  his  f.uailv,  )i,. 
was  a  faithfiu  Iiu.siwmd  and  an  a/roction.tto  father.  As  a  in.ui'  he- 
was  free  frnm  muny  of  tho  vices  of  princes,  i  was  sincerely 
attached  i..  tho  English  Church.  But  it  d^  ,  ,  fiko  liis  Par- 
lianent  and  ix-nple  long  to  find  ..ut  tliat  ;  vas  headstrong, 
obstinate,  and  insincere  ;  an.l,  like-  l,is  father,  fill,.d  with  tho  notiuil 
that  ho  ruled  by  Divino  Iliglit.  His  great  vico  was  falsehood  ;  he 
would  niakooMlenm  promises  to  his  parliaments  when  in  a  strait, 
and  then  break  them  as  soon  as  lie  thought  himself  out  of  danger! 
So  in  8i)ito  ot  his  kingly  m»-iners,  and  his  go<xl  private  life,  he  was 
a  much  worse  king  than  James  I. 

2.  Early  Troubles.— CharU^s  soon  got  int«  a  quarrel  with  hia 
Parliament,  which  disliked  the  influence  Buckingham  had  over 
him.  Charles  asked  his  first  Parliament  ff.r  a  large  sum  to  carry 
on  tho  war,  but  instead  of  giving  him  what  he  wanted,  it  granted 
him  less  than  half,  and  besi  ''es  refused  to  give  him,  f(,r  more  than 
a  year,  a  tax  called  "Tonr.  and  Poimdage."  It  had  been  the 
custom  to  grant  this  tax  (wh  was  so  much  on  every  tun  of  beer 
and  wine,  and  on  every  pound  of  certain  other  articles)  to  tho  king 
for  life,  and  Charles  was  so  angry  at  Parliament  that  he  soon  after"- 
wards  dissolved  it,  when  it  began  to  enquire  into  Buckingham's 
conduct. 

Buckingham  now  thought  he  would  make  himself  and  tho  king 
popular  by  sending  a  fleet  to  Spain  to  attack  Cadiz.  Tlie  expedi- 
tion was  not  well  equipped,  and  when  it  reached  Cadiz  Bay,  the 
men,  %'ho  went  on  shore,  got  drunk  and  had  to  be  tiken  back  to 
their  vessels  in  a  helpless  condition.  The  fle.^t  then  returned  to 
England,  after  fading  to  tike  some  Si«mish  treasure-ships  expected 
from  America.  So  this  expedition,  from  which  the  king  and 
Buckingham  hoped  so  much,  ended  in  leaving  them  heavily  in  debt, 
and  forced  Charlea  fc  call  another  Parliament  in  1626. 

When  Charles'  second  Parliament  met.  Sir  John  iSiot,  »  noble 
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patriot,  who  spoke  words  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  hia  fellow- 
members,  moved  ti>  have  Buckingham  impeached  for  wasting  the 
king's  revenues.  The  Commons  were  proceeding  with  the  impeacli- 
ment  when  Charles,  to  save  his  favourite,  once  more  dissolved 
Parliament. 

3.  Forced  Loans.— Charles  now  tried  to  get  money  withotit 
asking  his  Parliament's  consent.  He  had  much  need  of  it,  for 
urged  by  Buckingham,  he  h.id  begun  a  war  against  France  in 
aid  of  the  French  Protestants  of  L;v  Rochelle.  So  he  began  to 
levy  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  to  force  people  to  lend  him  money 
although  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  paying  it  back.  In  this  way 
he  collected  a  large  sum,  although  many  refused  to  pay  and  were 
punished  in  variinis  ways.  Some  were  lined  and  imprisoned,  others 
were  forced  into  the  array  aiid  navy,  or  had  soldiers  billeted  in 
their  houses.  In  this  way  Buckingham  got  money  enough  to  raise 
an  army  and  fleet  to  go  to  La  Rochelle,  where  the  English  were  so 
badly  defeated  and  suffered  so  heavy  a  loss  that  they  had  to  return 
home. 

4.  Petition  of  Right.— Parliament  now  had  to  be  sununoned  to 

get  supplies,  and  when  it  met,  it  at  once  began  to  complain  of  the 

way  the  king  had  collected  money  and  imprisoned  those  who  had 

refused  to  pay  his  forced  loans.     Sir  John  Eliot  was  again  the 

chief  spokesman,  and  under  his  guidance  Parliament  drew  up  a 

"Petition  of  Right,"  in  which  they  demanded  of  the  king  that  no 

man  should  be  asked  for  a  loan  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 

that  no  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  without  cause  being  shown  ; 

that  soldiers  should  not  bo  billeted  in  private  houses,  and  that 

martial  law  sht)uld  cease.     The  king  did  not  want  to  agree  to  this 

petition,  but  he  was  so  much  in  need  of  money  that  he  finally 

yielded.     On  Juno  7,  1628,  the  Petition  of  Right  became  law,  and 

the  people  were  so  delighted  that  they  rang  the  bells  and  lighted 

great  bonnres.      Parliament,  too,  granted  Charles  the  money  he 

wanted  ;  but  it  did  ivot  cease  its  attack  on  Buckingham,  who  now 

began  to    prepare  another    expedition    for    La   Rochelle.      This 

disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  nation  was,  however,  to  trouble  them 

no  longer.     When  on  the  point  of  leaving  Portsmouth  for  France, 

he  was  stabbed   to  the   heart  by  one   John   Felton,  who  had  a 

private  grudge  against  him,  and  blamed  hun  for  all  England's  woes. 
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TfU.  king  wept  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  but  the  people  reioiced 
and  praised  Felton  for  the  deed.  ^^        ^    ^ 

5   Sir  Johji  Eliot-Buckingham,  whom  all  thought  the  cause  of 

^kmgsbadgovenxment,wasdead,yetn.ttersdKlLmen,i  m 
kxng  soon  ceased  to  be  bound  by  the  Petition  of  R.ght.  an.l  began 
once  more  to  raxse  money  by  illegal  moans,  j,..st  as  if  h^  had  ntvtr 
promised  to  wait  the  consent  of  his  parhan.ent.  He  also  ca.  Jed 
h.s  peopla  anxxety  by  making  WiUiam  Laud.  Bishop  of  lIi::. 

ftms  Ind  '"  "''"'.  ^'^'^^  "'"^'"^^''^  -  «-  observance  of 
forms  and    ceremonies  in  church   worship,    and  he  tauc-ht  that 

askt^;:e  ''  I^ivlne  Right,  and  could  1  as  he  .iK  "th  ul 
asking  the  concent  of  his  people.  What  with  Lau.l's  efforts  to 
make  changes  in  the  Church,  and  Charles'  arbitrary  rul      it  w^ 

treeaom.  So  when  Parhaiuent  met  in  1629,  there  was  irreat 
excitement,  and  Eliot  demanded  that  the  custoui'-house  ofh  l":! 

P  nistr  cITrle  '^'l  °'  ^  '''''''''  "^  ^'-^--"^  «'-'^^  « 
punisneu.     Charles  sent  down  an  order  to  PTrli.,,.  ...f  f       i- 

Parliament  refused,  and  to  prevent  tl::  :;^:ri:„:'^rm 
1  avmg  lus  place,  two  members  held  him  down  while  ^Z^ 
strong  resolution  to  vote,  condemning,  as  a  traitor  any  o'^who 
would  niake  any  changes  in  religion,  or  who  shou  d  pay  or  ^ke 
custom  duties   without  consent  of   Parliament.      Th^   vo  e    had 

Zll'rTr'r  r  '^"^'  ^-^^^  appeared  andriLp 
ent  Ehot  to  t     T       '"  ^'*'^'  ^'^"■^'^'^  ^^'^-^"'^^'J  Parliament  and 

d  ed  kiUed  b  .h'  r"'  "•""  ''""  >"""-^  '^"^  *  half  after  he 
d  ed,  killed  by  the  close  confinement  of  prison  life.  Charles  knew 
that  Ehot  was  dy  ntr  from  thn  ,.ff«r.fa     f  ■  '^"•"its  Kntw 

refused  to  release  him.  "^  imprisonment;  yet  he 

JiuZT^'f  *°*^  Laud.-For  eleven  years  Charles  now  ruled 
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of  trade  came  an  increased  revenue  from  customs  ;  and  Charles 
found  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  make  ends  meet  now  that  there 
was  no  war.  The  courtiers  thought  that  the  people  wers  content 
to  be  governed  in  this  way,  and  laughed  when  any  one  talked  of  the 
king's  illegal  rule.  Wentworth,  who  formerly  had  stood  by  Eliot 
and  Hampden  for  the  Petition  of  Right,  now  aimed  at  making  the 
king  absolute.  He  wanted  to  ra'se  a  standing  army,  and  force 
Parliament  to  do  the  king's  will.  The  king  was  afraid  to  try  such 
means,  so  StraflF'n-d  (as  Wentworth  was  now  called)  had  himself 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  proposed  to  show 
Charles  how  a  land  could  be  ruled  by  fear.  While  StraflFord  was  in 
Ireland  he  made  the  Irish  Parliament  do  whatever  he  willed,  and 
so  ruled  that  there  was  peace  and  order  under  his  heavy  hand.  He 
allowed  no  tyranny  but  his  own,  and  raised  a  standing  army,  which 
could  be  used,  if  necessary,  in  England  against  the  English.  In 
every  possible  way  he  sought  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the  Irish 
and  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  and  the  fruits  of  this  policy 
were  soon  to  appear.  One  good  thing  ho  did  he  introduced  the 
culture  of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  an  industry  that  has 
been  very  successful  in  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime  Laud  was  emptying  the  pulpits  of  Puritans,  and 
filling  them  with  new  men  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings,  and  who  believed  in  his  ideas  of  public  worship. 
This  made  the  English  people  ven  anxious,  for  religion  was  more 
to  them  tli.in  civil  liberty.     Charles  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
the  Star  Chamber  Court,  which  was  now  used  to  fine  and  punish 
men  who  would  not  submit  to  his  tyranny.     Liud,  to  carry  out  his 
plans  in  the  Church,  used  another  arbitrary  tribunal,  the  High 
Commission  Court,  before  which  the  clergy  who  would  not  preach 
and  do  as  ho  wished  were  brought  and  punished.     The  Puritans 
were   very  strict  in  keeping  Sunday,  and   would  not  allow  any 
games  or  amusements  on  that  day.     This  gave  Laud  a  chance  t<: 
annoy  them.     He  induced  Charles  to  order  the  clergy  to  announce 
from  the  pulpits  that  games  and  sports  were  to  be  practised  on 
Sunday  after  the  Chyirch  service  was  over,  as  had  been  customary 
some    time    before.       Many    lionest    ministers    refused    to    do 
his    bidding,   and  were  driven  from   their  pulpits.      The  Puri- 
tins    began    to    despair  of    recovering    their  religious    freedom, 
and    thousands    dtning     tlieso    dark    days    left    England     for- 
ever, and    settled    in    New  England.     Not  Puritans  alone,  but 
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1t.,n..n  CathoHcs  found  homes  in  the  wilds  of  North  America 
In  1634  Lord  Baltimore  founded  the  col.,ny  of  Maryland,  where 
on^ji  the  first  laws  was  that  religious  liberty  sho.dd  he  allowed 

7.  Ship-money  .-Charles  now  found  a  new  way  .,f  raising  money 
A  fleet  was  needed  in  the  English  channel  to  protect  English  trade, 
but  Charles  had  no  money  to  equip  one.     A  lawyer  tout  him  that 
It  was  once  the  custom  for  the  coast  towns  to  provi.le  ships  and  the 
king  saw  in  the  suggestion  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  fleet  and  army 
without  any  expense  to  himself.     He,  therefore,  commanded  the 
people    hvmg    in  the  coast  t(,wns    to    provide  him   witli    ships 
Ihe  next  step  was  to  get  them  to  pay  him  money  to  e.juij,  a  fleet, 
ami  tlien  as  the  people  living  inland  were  benefited  ),y  this  fleet 
protectuig  England's  shores,  he  called  upon  them,  also,  to  pay  a  tax 
When  John  Hampden,  who  lived  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  to 
Fiy,  he  was  brought  before  the  king's  judges,  who  decided  by  a 
vote  of  seven  to  five,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  collect  tliis  t.vx 
although  the  Petition  of  Right  s;iid  no  tax  could  be  levied  witliout 
the  consent  of  Parliament.     Hampden  lost  his  case,  but  his  refusal 
t.J  pay  roused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 

8.  Laud  and  Scotland.-How  long  Charles   would  have   ruled 
without  a  parliament,  we  know  not,  had  not  Laud  by  his  excessive 
zeal  brought  him    into  conllict   with    the    Scotch.      Wentworth 
who  was  in  Ireland,  and  Laud  had  been  writing  letters  to  each 
..ther,  and  laying  a  plan  by  which  the  king  was  to  be  made  absolute 
m  the  State,  and  the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  were  to  be  f.uced 
to  submit  to  Laud's  rule  in  the  Church.     This  scheme  which  they 
called    "Thorough,"   proposed   that  a  standing  army  should   be 
raised,  and   by  it  all  opposition  to   the  king's  will  crushed  out. 
Wentworth  was  carrying  out  part  of  tJiis  plan  in  Ireland,  ami  Liud 
was  anxious  to  try  the  rest  in  Scotland.     So  he  perauaded  Charles 
to  appoint  bishops  in  Scotland,  and  to  order  that  a  Prayer-Book 
much  like  the  English  Prayer-Book,  should  be  used  in  all  tlie  Scoteh 
churches.     The  Scotch  did  not  use  any  Prayer-book,  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  read  the  new  service  in  a  church  in  Edinburgh 
an  old  woman,  Jenny  Geddes.  threw  her  stool  at  the  pmvcher'a 
head,  and  there  was  a  riot,  which  le.l  to  the  church  being  cleared. 
When  Charles  heard  of  this  he  commanded  the  Scotch  to  submit  ■  but, 
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instead  of  that,  they  signed  the  National  Covenant,  whereby  they 
solemnly  swore  to  defend  their  religion  against  all  its  enemies.  Not 
content  with  that  they  gathered  an  army,  and  when  Charles  marched 
north  to  punish  them,  they  at  once  crossed  tlie  Bcjrder,  prejiared  to 
give  him  battle.  Charles  now  found  himself  in  a  strait.  His  army 
would  not  figVt  again.st  the  Scotch,  Jind  he  had  to  return  to  London. 
He  sent  for  Stratford  fn>m  Ireland  to  help  liini,  and  whun  Strafford 
came  he  advised  Charles  to  call  Parliament  tc  get  money  for  an 
army,  and  then  went  back  to  Ireland  f<jr  his  own  troops. 

9.  The  Short  Parliament.— When  Parliament  met  in  April,  1640, 
it  was  in  no  hiirry  to  give  the  king  the  money  lie  wanted.  It 
began  to  complain  of  Charles'  illegal  tjixes,  and  refused  to  make  a 
grant  until  its  grievances  were  redressed.  In  the  meantime  the 
Scotch  were  (juietly  waiting  in  the  north  of  England  to  see  what 
was  going  to  be  done.  Charles  was  very  angry  at  Parliament  and 
dissolved  it,  after  it  had  sat  three  weeks.  He  clien  went  against 
the  Scotch  with  all  the  men  lie  could  gather ;  but  his  soldiers  would 
not  fight,  and  he  had  to  make  terms  with  the  Scotch  by  promising 
them  a  large  sum  of  money. 

10.  The  Long  Parliament. — To  get  this  money,  he  called  the 
famous  "Long  Parliament,"  in  Nov.  1640,  a  Parliament  which 
was  not  legally  dissolved  until  after  nineteen  years  had  pass- 
ed. It  iiuuiodiately  began  to  undo,  as  far  as  pos.sible,  all  the 
wrongful  acts  the  king,  Wentworth,  and  Laud  had  committed  since 
the  last  Parliament  had  met.  By  one  act  it  abolished  the  Star 
Chamber  Court,  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  all  other  courts 
that  had  no  right  to  exist.  It  then  proceeded  to  punish  Strafford 
and  Laud  for  the  bad  advice  they  had  given  the  king  and  for 
their  tyrannicsil  acts.  Strafford  was  at  first  impeacJted  by  the  Com- 
mons for  treason  ;  and  when  the  impeachment  seemed  likely 
to  fail,  because  it  was  hard  to  prove  he  had  broken  the  law 
of  treason,  he  was  attainted,  that  is,  a  law  was  made  con- 
demning him  to  die,  and  causing  his  family  to  lose  his  title  and 
property.  Charles  was  asked  to  sign  the  bill  of  attainder,  and  at 
first  refused,  for  he  had  promised  Strafford  he  would  not  allow  a 
hair  of  his  head  to  be  injured.  But  when  the  queen  urged  him  to 
sign,  sening  how  the  people  gathered  in  angry  crowds  b  'ore  the 
palace,  and  when  Straffbra  sent  word  to  his  master  n-        >  sptu^ 
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him,  Oharles  jrielded.  Stra£ford  was  at  once  executed,  and  the 
throngs  that  came  to  see  the  great  traitor  die  went  home  rejoicing. 
Laud  was  not  executed  till  1C45,  four  years  later. 

11.  The  Chrand  Remonstrance. — Parliament  was  not  consent 
with  removing  the  men  who  gave  the  king  bad  advice.  It  sought 
to  prevent  bad  government  in  the  future,  and  to  make  suie  tliat 
Parliaments  should  be  called  it  passed  a  *'  Triennial  Act,"  by  which 
it  was  ordered  that  a  Parliament  should  meet,  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years.  But  through  its  fear  of  being  dissolved,  it  went  too 
far,  and  made  Charles  consent  to  a  bill  decreeing  that  Parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent.  It  passed  laws 
against  illegal  taxation,  and  condemned  the  decision  the  judges  had 
given  in  the  case  of  Hampden  and  ship-money.  The  chief  lejulers  in 
Parliament  of  those  opposed  to  the  king  were  Pym  and  Hampden ; 
but  a  party  arose  that  thought  the  king  was  being  harshly  treated, 
and  that  Parliament  was  exceeding  its  rightful  ai'thority.  Pym 
and  his  followers  wanted  to  tsike  the  command  of  the  anny  and 
navy,  and  the  appointment  of  great  officers  in  the  State,  out  of 
the  king's  hands,  as  they  could  no  longer  trust  him.  These 
demands  caused  a  great  many  to  go  over  to  the  king's  side,  and 
such  moderate  men  as  Lord  Falkland  and  Edward  Hyde  became 
leaders  of  a  party  which  wished  to  keep  the  king  from  acts  of 
tyranny,  and  yjt  leave  him  his  ordinary  power  and  authority. 
Thus  we  see  that  now  there  were  two  parties  in  Parliament,  and  as 
time  passed  the  feeling  between  them  became  very  bitter.  Tliis 
feeling  was  increased  by  terrible  news  from  Ireland.  "When  Straf- 
ford returned  to  England,  he  left  no  one  behind  strong  enough 
to  keep  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  English  and  Irish  from  flying 
at  each  other's  throats.  A  dreadful  massacre  took  place  in  1641, 
in  which  the  English  settlers,  being  few  in  nn  ^er  suffered  most. 
The   Irish   leaders   said    that  they  were    at*^  under  Charles' 

authority.  This  was  not  true,  but  many  ^..jple  belie\od  it. 
This  thoy  did  the  more  readily  because  Charles  was  very  cool 
and  unconcerned  when  the  news  of  the  rising  and  massacre 
reached  him. 

Pym  and  Hampden,  seeing  what  a  strong  following  Charles  had 
in  Parliament,  determined  to  rouse  the  nation  by  bringing  in  a 
bill  called  tlie  "Grand  Remonstrance,"  in  which  all  the  king's 
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misrule  was  recited,  and  a  demand  made  for  parliamentary  control 
of  appointments.  An  excited  debate  followed  and  lasted  all  day, 
after  which,  by  the  small  majority  of  eleven,  the  "  Grand  Remon- 
strance "  was  passed. 

12.  Attempt  to  Seize  the  Five  Members.— Charles  was  very 
angry  when  he  heard  of  what  had  been  done,  and  urged,  it  is  said, 
by  the  queen,  went  down  to  Westminster  with  a  company  of 
Guards  and  armed  gentlemen,  to  seize  five  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Commons— Pym,  Hampden,  HoUis,  Hasel.g,  and  Strode. 
Fortunately,  the  ne-vs  of  his  coming  was  brought  to  Parliament, 
and  when  he  entered  the  House  he  saw  that  the  men  he  wanted  had 
escaped.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  the  City  of  London,  where 
they  were  protected  by  anued  train-bands  and  apprentice  boys. 
The  next  week  they  returned  tb  their  seats  in  triumph,  escorted 
by  the  citizens,  who  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  and 
against  the  king,  as  Charles,  some  time  before,  had  fined  the 
city  heavily  because  its  people  had  built  outside  the  limits  allowed 
by  law. 

13.  Civil  War  Begins. — And  now  it  was  clear  that  war  was  nigh 
at  hand.  Charles  left  London,  and  the  queen  went  to  Holland  to 
collect  arms,  and  raise  money,  taking  the  crown  jewels  with  her  for 
that  purpose.  In  August,  1642,  the  king  raised  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  called  upon  his  friends  to  rally  around  it. 
He  sent  some  men  to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  Hull,  but 
Pym  had  given  instructions  to  the  governor  of  that  city  to  close  the 
gates,  and  so  Parliament  was  able  to  begin  the  struggle  with  a 
supply  of  war  material  ready  to  hand. 

The  king  was  suppovf^d  by  most  of  the  nobles,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  v/hile  Parliament  iiad  the  great  mass  of  the  middle  cL  .jcs, 
the  small  farmers,  merchants,  and  artisans  on  its  side.  The  north 
f.nd  west  wore  with  the  king,  and  the  cast  and  south  with  Parlia- 
ment. The  King's  followers  were  called  "Cavaliers,"  because 
many  of  them  were  skilled  horsemen  and  accustomed  to  arms. 
They  wore  their  hair  long,  whereas  the  Puritans  who  fought  in  the 
Parliaiauntiiry  army  had  theirs  cropped  close  to  the  head,  and 
so  were  called  "Roundheads."  The  king  had  the  best  soldiers, 
but  Parliament  had  the  most  money  and  the  great  advantage  of 
having  the  rich  city  of  London  at  its  back.     During  the  striM 
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tAere  were  two  Parliaments :  the  king's  at  Oxford,  to  which  most 
of  the  peers  wont,  and  the  Lf)ng  Parliament  at  Westminster,  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  the  Commons. 

Jhe  early  battles  wore  favourable  to  the  king  ;  pjirtly  because  his 
troops  under  his  dasiiing  nuphjw,  Prince  Rupert,  were  gcK^d  horse- 
men and  used  to  arms ;  and  partly  because  the  ParliamenUiry 
general,  Earl  Essex,  was  afraid  to  push  the  king  too  far.  Two 
little  skirmishes  in  10  42,  at  Powick  Bridge  and  Edgehill,  were 
somewhat  against  Parliament,  and  Charles'  forces  for  a  time 
threatened  London. 

14.  Principal  Events  of  the  War.— The  war  was  carried  on  in 
many  quarters  at  the  sjime  time.  The  king  was  very  successful  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon ;  and  Fairfax,  the  jiarliamentary  general  in  the 
north,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  royalists.  In  a  skirmish  at  Chal- 
grove  I'ield,  1043,  Hampden  was  killed,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  a 
battle  at  Newbury,  Lord  Falkland  fell,  crj'ing,  "Peace,  peace." 
Town  after  town  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  great  fear 
waa  felt  for  London  itself.  Pyra  now  sent  Sir  Henry  Vane  to 
Scotland,  and  by  agreeing  to  accept  Prcs])ytorianism  as  the  form  of 
clmrch  government  in  England,  obtained  the  aid  of  a  Scotch  army. 
The  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  as  this  bargain  was  called, 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  I^ym  died. 

And  now  appeared  on  the  scene  one  of  the  greatest  men  Eng- 
land ever  had.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  stem,  brave,  Puritiin  gentleman- 
farmer  of  Huntingdonshire,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Parliament 
and  had  watched  the  growing  evils  in  tiie  govenunent  of  the 
country.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  fr-  mod  a  regiment  of  horse 
which  became  known  as  "  Cromwell's  In  udes,'  on  account  of  the 
severe  drill  through  which  it  piussed.  Thoy  were  not  conmiou 
soldiers,  but  gentlemen  farmers  and  sturdy  yeomen  who  fought 
for  their  religion  and  freedom,  and  not  for  pay.  Cromwell  saw 
that  the  only  way  to  fight  the  king  waa  to  match  his  cavaliers  with 
strcmg  men  who  knew  wliat  they  were  fighting  for,  and  loved  the 
cause  of  religion  and  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before  Cromwell 
had  a  eliaucu  to  show  what  his  "Ironsides"  cuuld  do.  For  in 
1644,  at  Marston  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfax,  aiiled  by  the  Scots 
and  Cromwell,  met  and  scattered  the  king's  troops  under  Prince 
Rupert.    This  waa  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  and  Cromwell 
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proved  that  his  "  Ironsides  "  were  more  than  a  match  for  RupertV 
cavalry.  ^ 

Cromwell  now  pressed  to  have  the  array  reorganized,  and  sue- 
ceeded  m  getting  Parliament  to  pass  a  "Self-Denymg  Ordinance  " 
by  which  members  of  Parliament  were  not  allowed  to  command  in 


the  army.  Fairfax  was  made  commande. -in-chief,  and  by  special 
permission  Cromwell  was  allowed  to  remain  with  him  Strict 
disciplme  wa5  now  enforcud  in  tlie  army,  and  the  "  New  Model  "  as 
It  was  called,  in  a  short  time,  proved  how  wise  was  Cromw'eU's 
advice  and  leadership  by  utterly  defeating  the  king  in  a  decisive 
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battle  at  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire.  This  battle  really  ended 
the  war,  for  Chanes  now  fled  to  Wales,  and  thence  to  the  Scotch 
army  at  Newark,  whore  he  hoped  to  be  kindly  treated.  Parliament 
would  have  aUowed  the  king  to  come  back  hud  he  been  willing  to 
surrender  the  command  of  the  army  for  twenty  years  and  to 
acc>  pt  Preshyterianism  as  the  form  of  religion  in  England.  But 
Charles  would  not  consent,  so  the  Scotch  gave  him  up  to  Parlia- 
ment m  return  for  the  payment  o^  £400,000  due  them  as  expenses. 

15.  Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles  I.-When  Charles   came 
back  he  was  well  treated,  and  might  have   been   restored  to  t',e 
throne  had  he  acted  with  sincerity  towards  Parliament  and  the 
army      He  thought  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  him,  and 
hoped  by  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrels  between  the  officers  and 
Parliament  to  recover  all  his  lost  authority.     In  cons^  ^uence  of  one 
of  these  quarrels,  the  army  seized   the   king,  and  offered  to  put 
hmi  back  on  the  throne,  .n  much  more  reasonable  terms  than  had 
been  cffered  by  Parliament.     Charles  pretended  to  treat  with  the 
officers,  but  at  tiie  same  time  was  stirring  up  another  civU  war 
hopnig  through  the  aid  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  t.  be  able  to  rmke 
his  own  terms.     Suddenly  he  escaped  from  the  army  and  made  his 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
Severa  risings  took  place  in  his  favor,  but  they  were  soon  crushed. 
Then   the  army  sternly  resolved  that   it  would   bring    "Charles 
Stuart,  that  man  of  blood"  to  account  for  all  the  misorj-  he  had 
brought  on  the  land.      Pariiament  was  purged  of  tlu    member, 
who  would  not  consent  to  bring  the  king  to  trial ;  aud  ohcr  a  tri- 
bunal of  sixty-three  men   was  formed,   with  Bradshaw  a  famous 
lawyer  at  its  head,  to  solemnly  impeach  the  king.     Before  this 
stern  court  Charies  was  brought,  and  called  to  answer  to  charges  of 
treason  and  murder.     In  these  last  trying  moments  Charies  main- 
tained all  the  dignity  of  a  king,  and  refused  to  defend  himself  before 
judges  having  no  k<ral  authority.     Nevertheless  the  trial  went  on 
and  having  hoard  the  evidence,  the  court;  condemned  the  king  to  dio' 
Nine  days  later,  on  a  scaffold  outside  a  window  of  Whitehall  Palace' 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE   fOMMONWKALTH. 

1.  England  becomes  a  Repu  )lic. -Englm.I  was  now  without  a 
king,  an.l,  as  thu  Hou.so  of  Lur.ls  was  soon  after  abolished,  the  only 
autlionty  loft  to  govern  was  a  part  of  the  Long  Parlia.nent,  com- 
posed of  not  more  then   .ighty  men.     '.Tiis  "Rump  Parliament  " 
as  It  was  coarsely  «dled,  jjromptly  undertook  the  t^isk  of  ruling 
and  elected  a  council  of  State   of  forty  members,  to  manage  the 
attairsof  the  uati.-n.     England  was  declare.!  a  "  Commr.nwealth  " 
and  Parliament  set  to  work  to  meet  the  d.ngei-^-,  that  tlireatenJd 
the  young  RcMublic.     At  foreign  courts  thf  execution  of  CharleH 
was  looked   upon  as  a   terril,lo  crime.     No,;e  of   the  Eur    ^ean 
nations  would  recognize  the>- Comnu.nweal'Ji "  and  its  council  of 
State,   for  they   thought   Charles    Stuart,  Charles  I's  eldest  son 
was  the  rightful  ruler  of  England.     There  was  also  much  discon- 
tent at   home,  for  many,  now  that  the  king  was  d-ad,  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  n.artyr.      This  feehng  was  increased  by  the 
publication  of  a  book,  the  "Royal  Image,"  which  professed  to  be 
an  account  by  the  king  iiimself  of  his  s^iyings  and  doings  while  a 
prisoner.     It  painted  Charles  in  very  flattering  colours,  and  made 
him  appear  little  less  than  a  s^iint.    The  book  was  a  forgery  by  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  Dr.  Gauden  ;  nevertheless  it  had  a  lar^re  sale 
and  made  many  re.,'ret  that  the  king  had  been  treated  so  harslily.' 
In  Ireland,  too,  there  was  danger  t< .  the  Commonwealth.     There  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  had  united  all  classes  of  the  population  in  favor 
of  Charles  II.,  who  was  invite.l  to  go  to  Ireland  and  become  kin<^ 
Prince  Rupert  was  in  the  chann.d  preying  on  English  ctmimerce 
with  a  number  of  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Dutch  harbours. 
Scotland   was  growing  daily  more   discontented   and  was  begin- 
ning to  look  for  the   restomtion  of  Charles  II.     All  the  Scotch 
waited  for  was  Charles'  assent  to  the  Covenant,  after  which  they 
were  ready  to  make  him  their  king,  and  to  aid  hini  in  recovering 
the  English  throne. 

2.  Cromwell  in  Ireland. -Tlio  most  pressing  danger  was  in 
Ireland,  and  to  that  unhappy  land  an  English  army  was  sent  in 
1649,  with  Cromwell  as  leader.      Time  was  precious,  and  much 
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«f    *u  (  ^  "^®"  ^«™  P"t  t«  the  sword  •  whil^ 

uL  /:."": '^""""S»"t«»»l..vo«  to  the  R>rKvl..o,.     A  ,„„„th 

^reir'i:"^:  ret'-X"  rr^  • ^''  »"'^' 

seen  fl,«r>M  .  "?  ^"''''*  ^'  ^h'''  t^'mhle  sevoritv  was  soon 
amy  If^  "  ^'^"\';ff--g  but  little  opposition  to  6romwell" 
amy.     A  ternine  months  spent  in  Ireland  Cro.nweU  returned  to 

Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  poor  Irish  who  had  taken        ^  in  the  s  -ifT 
Many  were  put  to  death  or  exiled,  and  thousands  wer    turned  oui 
of  their  homes  and  banished  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  C .««       w 
t^.  lands  being  gi.en  to  English  .ettle.^j^titls;  Tur^fan 
Irishman  can  use  to-day  is  the  "Curseof  CromweU  " 

3.  Cromwell  in  Scotland.-  Thile  CromweU  was  thus  subd.nna 
the  enem.es  of  the  Commonwealth  ia  Ireland,  in  Enlnd  ii^S 
-ere  bemg  managed  by  men  like  Yane,  who  ^as  at  U^  held  of  ^ 
navy  with  Admiral  BlaV„  as  his  chief  officer.      John  Mill    the 
great  Puntan  poet,  was  Latin  Secretary  of  the  CouncU,  and  B^d 
Shaw  was  Its  president.     These  were  able  and  hones    men    Tut 
many  of  the  members  of  Parliament  and  the  CouncTleTsi 
and  corrupt,  and  used  their  positions  to  put  their  friends  Into  fit 
offices  and  to  satisfy  their  own  ambition  and  greed       Thevw/^' 
unwmmg  to  have  a  Parliament  elected  that  reprinted  tltTeop™ 

heir  kW^''i?;^TT'r'  ^'^  '^^^'^  '^^^  recalled^L   :; 

^^rwithl^^^h  ^:::i^z^^:r^ 

when  near  Edmburgh.  hemmed  in  between  the  hilh.  ard  Xti 
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with  no  supplies  for  his  army,  save  what  could  bo  brought  from  hia 
ships  which  followed  along  the  coast.  When  lie  reached  Dunbar, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  to  put  his  men  on  hoard  his  ships 
and  return,  for  David  Leslie,  the  crafty  Scotch  general,  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  and  cut  off  Cromwell's 
escape  by  land.  Leslie  for  several  days  refused  to  come  down 
from  the  hills  and  fight,  preferring  to  starve  his  enemy  out.  At 
last,  overlK)mo  by  the  urgent  demands  of  some  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters in  his  camp,  he  left  his  vantage  ground  and  moved  down  into 
the  plain  to  give  Cromwell  battle.  Cromwell  was  delighted,  and 
early  the  following  moraing,  September  3r(l,  IfioO,  before  the  Scotch 
were  „ell  awako,  ho  flung  himself  on  the  Covenanters  with  the  cry, 
''The  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  In  one  shor'  hour  the 
victory  was  won  ;  3,000  men  were  killed,  10,000  were  uiken  prison- 
ers, and  Leslie's  army  was  thing  of  the  past.  The  war  lingered  for 
another  year,  for  Charles  hau  found  support  in  the  north,  and 
Cromwell  found  it  difficult  to  bring  him  to  a  decisive  conflict. 
Finally,  he  left  the  way  open  into  England,  and  at  once  Charleg 
began  to  march  southwards,  hoping  tho  Rcyalists  would  rise  in  his 
favour.  But  though  Charles  had  many  friends  .n  England,  they 
were  afraid  to  give  him  any  help,  and  so,  wb^n  he  reached  Worcester, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  30,000  men,  with  only  16,000  at  his 
back.  CromweU  had  pursued  and  overtaken  him,  and  once  more 
the  terrible  Puritan  army  dealt  out  death  and  destruction  to  their 
enemies.  Tho  battle  was  fought  on  the  anniversary  of  that  of 
Dunbar,  and  Charles'  troops,  after  a  despemte  defence,  were 
totally  defeated.  It  was,  as  Cromwell  siiid,  "a  crowning  mercy." 
for  no  more  risings  against  the  Commonwealth  took  place  as  long 
as  Cromwell  lived.  With  great  difliculty,  Charles  escaped  to 
France,  in  a  little  collier  vessel. 

4.  The  Dutch  War.— Foreign  nations  now  saw  that  the  Com- 
monwealth could  hold  its  own  against  its  enemies,  and  began  to 
treat  it  with  respect.  Blake  had  driven  Rupert  from  the  seas,  and 
Sir  Harry  Vane  determined  to  build  up  the  English  navy  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  aided  Charles.  So,  in  liidl,  a 
"Navigation  Act  was  pa.ssed  which  forbade  foreign  vessels  from 
bringing  into  England  any  goods  other  th:m  the  products  of  their 
own  country.     Th  ,  Act  was  aimed  at  the  Dutch  who  did  a  large 
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carrying  trade  for  other  nations      <s«  ™.,  u    n  ,    ,. 
».y  this  measure  that  a  Tar  bT'ke'ir  in    'h   r  x""  T  ""*^ 
the  Dutch,  and  Blake  for  the  Fnll    kS      !    "'^  ^*"  ^'"'''"P  ^"' 
»-ttles.     Van  Trom^wt  k^  fn  5^^.'°"^',  '"^^^^  ««-«  --v.l 

-easpaa^aoverto^,  J^th^;--t:l^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Dulh?.fJrtot?k:tt"fl*!""*"^»*--^-  "^^-  «^  ^''e 
The  army  was  dirfsLd  with  P  T'  '^^  *'''  ^^'""^  "^  ^^^^  «->• 
not  hee/paid.  ^^^^^^/^^^^-^^^ZtT:  '  '"' 

ment  was  not  going  CaU^l'  ^'"  ''  ^"^  '^''''  *hat  Parlia- 
would  give  the  old  m^nTber  th«K!  ?''"''  '"^'P*  °»  *«"«"  '^^ 
them,  Somwell  Lfded  ^Take  "m  .  "'  "'"  ^'^'^'^  «''  -'^ 
to  Westminster  with  a  llttn,  ^^    ^ l™'''"'''     ^'^"^^^'^'^  ^own 

be.,  out.  locked  the  d;r::?;utrt '"' '^  ^""•^^^  *^-  -- 

dog  barked,"  as  CromweU^akl  ^        J"'^  '"  ^"'  P*"^*^*'     "^^"*  « 
the  nation'felt  that  Jl^^c^LmtT^^^  -^ 

right.  Cromwell  had  done  was  necessary  and 

^JTr^^llntro'Tr^t^^t-^^^^^^^ 
and  his  anny,   until  some  ftl  of  goveX"„tr^^^^^^^ 
upon.     An  assembly,  chosen  bv  ,,  f'''^'™"^"*^.  «""ld  be  agreed 
pendents,  was  convc  td  at  W'^  /       '  'T''^^''""^  "^  *J^«  Inde- 
ceeded  t;  ^rr.n^i:lt:^7^;^^y^;r^^^  ^^  it  pro- 
nick-name  of  "Barc-bone^sParUame^?'t*■    I       T""^^^  ^^^  *^« 
one  of  its  men,hers.     Its  number  w      T  ^'^^^^'^'^  Barebones. 
tried  to  do  much  in  the  .Ty  ofTem    ^'  "^T'*'  ^-^"-  '-n,  who 
«o  made  many  enemies      FL^nlTZl  ^"f/^"^-^  -^«.  -d 
good  intentions,    Barebone'rPaful  ^^^  ""'  ^^"7  ""^  its 

the  hands  of  C^oi^ell      R^f        i        "'  ''''^'^  '''  P'^^'^r  into 
new  Constitudordued  tfe     "ntr  ^"; 'r^^^'  ^^  ^^^-'  "P  '^ 

n^^eOmwellLordProtttor.     Fo  Thl" Lxt  ^'^^^^T ' "  ''"^ 
weU  ruled  alone  and  nn  K;  ,  *  ^^"^  months  Crom- 

He  ended  th?rrwLLrr''T'^'^'^"*"y«^^  ^-- 

to  Engli^h  trade   wirhltlStt  rfes  T  *"^^^^:'  ^^™^^« 

religious   bodies,  although   he   Zld  Lt  Jt  T  '"^T*  *°  '^" 

preach     in    the    churches     nor    ^  "°,V  \.       '°^*^'*  ^'^'"87 

l^yer  to  be  used.    He  J^d  S    «    ?'    ^""^    ^'    '^-^-- 
"»ea.    ±le  united  Scotland  to  England,  and  the 
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Scotch  said  that  hifl  eight  years  of  rule  were  "  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity." 

In  1654  a  new  Parliament  was  elected,  with  members  in  it 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so  was  the  first  united  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  Parliament  was  chosei  more 
fairly  than  most  Parliaments,  but  Roman  Catholics  and  royahsts 
were  shut  out.  It  at  once  began  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  the  nation, 
and  to  make  Cromwell's  laws  legal.  Had  it  been  left  to  carry  out 
its  will,  England  might  have  been  spared  many  troubles  ;  but 
Cromwell  began  to  fear  it  would  interfere  with  his  authority,  and. 
unwisely,  dissolved  it. 

7.  Cromwell  Rules  Alone. — Cromwell  now  ruled  for  a  time 
without  a  Parliament,  and  though  this  rule  was  a  tyranny,  yet  it 
was  a  wise  and  merciful  tyranny.  He  knew  many  were  discon- 
tented, and,  to  prevent  risings,  he  divided  England  into  military 
districts,  over  wliich  he  placed  major-generals  who  were  responsible 
for  their  order  and  good  government.  Cromwell  would  allow  no 
persecution,  and  even  the  Quaker  and  the  Jew  found  in  him  a 
protector  and  friend.  It  was  at  this  time  the  Jews  were  allowed 
to  return  to  England. 

8.  Petition  and  Adrice. — Although  Cromwell  ruled  by  force, 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  mere  tyrant.  He  longed  to  see  England 
once  more  contented  and  well  governed ;  but  he  feared  the  royalists 
would  take  advantage  of  the  quarrels  in  Parliament  to  bring  about 
a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Nevertheless,  he  called  a  second 
Parliament,  in  IGfiG,  but  excluded  all  who  had  not  a  certificate 
from  his  Council.  This  Parliament  offered  to  make  Cromwell  king, 
and  Cromwell  would  liave  taken  the  title  had  not  the  army  been  so 
strongly  opposed.  Cromwell  contented  himself  with  the  power  of 
a  king,  which  was  given  by  a  new  Constitution,  the  "  Petition  and 
Advice,"  drawn  up  by  Parliament.  This  Constitution  provided  for 
a  House  of  Lords  to  be  named  by  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  was 
given  the  right  to  choose  his  successor.  For  a  short  time  there 
was  peace,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  Commons  would  not 
work  with  the  Lords,  and  the  republiwvns  in  the  Parliament  began 
to  plot  against  Cromwell  himself.  Once  more  he  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  the  rest  of  his  lite  ruled  alone,  although  he  was 
planning  to  call  a  third   Parliament   when  death  came  to  hiin. 
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Never,  except  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth    h^  v     ■ 
respected  abroad  as  in  these  yea^      L  "^  ""'^   ^'"^"  "« 

Spain,  1655,  and  Prance  e.ve  „n  n  '  ,  ,  "*  '"'*'''  *^'^«"  fr"'« 
-irs  aid  agah.t  Spa"  f  1  e  Duke Tf  s  "  ^''^  P"*=«  ^^  ^-- 
mand,  was  forced  to  cease   Lri      r        f'"^'  '^' CrornweU's  com- 

hard,  cold,  and  joyless       Innocenf  n         ^''"^'"'  ^"^-'  ^^'''^   ' 

m«nt8  were  suppressed  Cock  fi  V"'  ^'"^  ''  ^'"'"f''^'  «"'"- 
Puritans,  were  ^n^o  w.  1  t^".  d '  ' "^  "''  ^-r-baiting,  to  the 
eating  mince  pies.  T  Itre  were  T  'T'"'  ""  ^''^^I^^'^'  «-' 
were  forbidden'  The  ^  1  S  t  "1.'  "''  ^'"'-^^"^''^  ^^^^'^ 
ean.est,  and  sober.  This  tW !  n  '"  '^  ^^^''ybody  religio,,.,, 
long  for  the  retuni  of  tt^Tgi^ToS"  ""'  t''  '"''  1""'P^«  ^^^^  *« 
the  death  of  Cromwell      pT      !       T'  ""^  '^""''^  ^*''^"-''^  ^o  wish  for 

--days  he  wore  arm^:::::^-::-  IS,-:  ^^ 

10.  Death  of  Cromwell  —But  f),«  , 
health  suffered  much  from  hilLr  ofT  ""  """•  ^^^'"-"'^ 
anxiety  about  the  future  o  the  °^"-^^''««^'-^'""'  '^"d  from  his 
d-ghter,  Eli.beth,died  ani  «  Ct";,,.  ^''^'"  ^'^'^  ^-urite 
Ague  seized  hi„.,  and  although  prayers  wen  .  "^  T''  '""""• 
recoveiy,  he  passed  awav  on  f  J  .  ^  ^'verywhere  for  his 

at  Dunb.  aJd  WoroesI   S        Z^^^^'  t  '''  ^^"^^  ^'-"-•^ 
royal  honors  in  Westminster  Abbot       !  "  '™'  ''""'^■'l  ^^'^h 

laM  to  rest  than  the  ^^  un:;::.^;::!;^^;^""^^^  ^^''^ ''-' 

H.  Restoration  of  Charles  tt     « 

well,  even  in  death,  tJ..t  h  s  "m '7  '  ^'Z'  ""'  "^'^  ^''''  "^  ^rom- 
-ucceedhinuuscpne,;  y  :,  tr  "T,:  """•''■•"''  ^^"'^  '''"--'  ^^ 
Richard  was  a  weak!  ;:  ,tt  re'^^'r;'''''^^^^'  ''^"-  ^— -'• 
the  respect  of  the  army    which  f^    ,,'""'  '"■'"'  ""^'  •^""»  ^"«t 

-ntwi...i.,j.3tii;:r^::^  ;■-;;;;-    ^'-  ^^'''•'- 

Long  Parliament  that  Cronnvell   ,,.„,     /  '''"  ^''"  ^'''^^'''''''t  of  the 

Long  Parlian,ent  could  no  ;;;",\jt'"'"  ""'  ""'''  "'^  ^'^ 
pelled.  In  the  meantin.e.  R"  .hLr^^H' vm!"^;  1^  "'^^  "^^  - 
had  to  resign  the  Protect, „shi,.  and  ho  .,l  "ji  "^  "         '''"  '"""'hs, 
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that  something  must  be  done  to  save  her  from  strife  and  civil  war. 
General  Monk,  who  coniinanded  an  army  in  Scotland,  saw  what 
was  taking  place  and  marched  dow  i  into  England.  He  kept  his 
own  counsel,  and  everj'where  he  vent  proclaimed  his  loyalty  to 
the  Commonwealth,  but  deniiinded  a  "free  Parliament."  General 
Lambert  tried  to  stop  his  march  but  failed,  and  Monk  entered 
London.  The  Rump  now  dissolved  itse'f,  and  a  Convention  Parlia- 
ment (one  called  without  a  king's  writ),  met,  which  immediately 
sent  for  Charles  TI.  to  come  and  rule.  Monk  had  prepared  every- 
thing, and  Charles  was  waiting  for  the  invitation.  He  hiid  issued 
a  proclamation  from  Breda  jiromising  religious  freedom  and  a 
general  pardon  ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  return  without  any  pledges 
for  his  future  good  conduct.  « 

On  the  25th  INIay,  IGOO,  he  landed,  and  on  the  29th  he  entared 
Lon  lun  amid  the  rejoicings  of  a  great  multitude.  Croi  /ell's 
veterans  looked  on  with  sad  hearts,  remembering  the  cause  for 
which  they  suftered  so  mucli,  and  then,  a  few  mths  later,  went 
quietly  back  to  their  farms  and  shops. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


THE   RESTORATION. 

1.  Charles  II.— The  Englisli  people  were  glad  to  have  kingship 
restored,  fur  they  were  tired  of  tlu;  liard,  stern  rule  of  the  Puritans. 
Charles  II.  was  also  glad  to  get  back  to  England,  where  he  could 
get  money  to  spend  on  his  wicked  pleasures.  When  on  "his 
travels, "  as  he  humorously  called  his  exile,  his  life  had  been  full 
of  hardship,  for  he  was  driven  from  court  to  court,  and  had  to 
depend  for  support  on  his  devoted  adherents  in  England.  Now 
when  he  came  back,  it  was  with  the  resolve  nevr  to  leave  England 
again.  He  loved  pleasure  above  all  things,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  cotirt  that  for  open  profligacy  has  no  equal  in  English 
history.  Bcatitiful  and  abandoned  women  were  his  chosen  com- 
panions, and  to  gratify  their  whims  and  tastes  the  public  nKmey  was 
lavishly  spent.     Charles  was  a  shrewd,  witty,  talkative,  easy-going 
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way,  and  meddlesonxe  people  did  nut  pry  into  how  he  8<iuande,S 

hll^td  """'";    «r^""^^--t«J^eep  on  the  threat  ^U 
hazards,  and  never  to  allow  public  fec-ling  to  run  so  hiyh  as  to  im 
perU  hi.s  position.     Yet  like  all  the  Stuart!  he  loved  pot  o     and  bv 

=;: :  r^i  :rr  ^t  -'■  p-^-'-  ^^^^^ '' 

keen  hhn  in  ol,     r  '  ,^  '"'"'^ '"^ '^"*"  ^'^  ^''«  ^«"'"-^'^  "'-hIo  to 

English  rh       fT     u    "  ''^'"""'  ^''  P'-'^f-^'^J  t"    l^-'l""g   to  the 
Lnghsh  Church,  but  h.  was  secretly,  if  anything,  a  Roman  Catho  c 
and  used  his  position  to  favour  that  cause.  n  i^atliolic, 

Edla^rffivdrL  ^,'^°«*^f  i°"-  ^^'-rf-'  ^rst  chief  adviser  whs 
*^award  Hyde,  Lord  Claren.Ina,  a  faithful  follower  who  had  been 
his  tutor  a.id  companion  in  oxilf.      Vf^  „  ,         >uo  aau  ueen 

strongly  attached'to    lie  CWh      tZV  'r  T  r^^'"''  ^"'^ 

fko  1      I-   J  •     ■  «-n,ircn.      iho  Parliament   that   rea-illpd 

Charles  had  in  it  many  Presbyterian,  and  moderate  royalists  and 

reiMrkuig  that  h„  „as  too  dangorom  f,  bo  allorej  to  live      The 
Ung a  uicome  .y„  fi.„,l  f„r  ,if„  at  £, ,200,000  a  year,  and  he  a«^ 

not  tt™  °.[  *':  f  !i°"-7^  P^*^  of  -->^  -d  wickednea. 
cont.rt^l°"h tt      -.  ""'  """'■«  "■™''  "ho  were  bm«d.t  mto 

«o„^^la;*e;ea:wrth""° '*■''■'  "r""' '""  "»  """'  «««»■ 
P  ays  were  acted  in  the  presence  of  the  kiiur  and  his  frianH« 

-rl-  .ppkuded  «>d  «waMed  the  playwritor.  «rf  JJ"  ^T^ 
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amusements  of  the  people  were  restored,  and  once  more  the  village 
green  was  the  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity.  It  seemed  as  if  Puritan- 
ism was  dead,  so  great  was  the  change  from  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
Nevertheless,  the  sober  middle  class  of  England  was  still  Puritan, 
and  the  earnestness  and  strong  sense  of  duty  which  marked 
Puritan  teacliing  loft  a  lasting  impression  on  the  English  people. 
Meanwhile  many  iniprovonients  had  been  introduced  during  the 
preceding  fifty  years.  In  James  I's.  reign,  the  post  office  for 
foreign  letters  had  been  established  ;  silk-weaving  had  been  en- 
couragcd;  low-lying  lands  had  been  drained;  and  improvements 
had  been  made  in  agriculture.  A  little  later,  stage-coaches  began 
to  run  between  the  chief  towns,  and  letters  were  carried  more 
frequently  from  place  to  place.  The  north  of  England  was  thinly 
inhabited,  and  highwaymen  levied  toll  at  pleasure  from  travellers 
over  the  lonely  moors.  Evjn,  judges  had  to  be  protected  while 
going  on  circuit. 

4.  Eeligious  Persecution.— And  now  the  Puritans  and  Presby- 
terians were  to  find  out  how  much  truth  there  was  in  Charles' 
promise  of  religious  freedom.  In  Scotland,  where  Charles  had 
signed  the  Covenant,  bishops  were  forced  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Co\  jnanters  were  fiercely  persecuted  and  hunted  down.  The 
Cavalier  Parliament  was  resolved  that  no  form  of  religious  worship 
should  be  allowed  except  that  of  the  English  Church  in  the  time  of 
Laud  ;  so  it  passed,  in  1661,  a  "Corporation  Act"  which  compelled 
all  officials  in  the  towns  and  cities  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance 
to  the  king,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  English  Church. 
The  next  year,  1662,  an  "Act  of  Uniformity"  was  passed,  which 
allowed  no  minister  to  preach  or  act  as  pastor  unless  he  was 
ordained  by  a  bishof ,  and  used  the  Prayer-Book.  So,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  Aug.  2-4th,  1662,  nearly  2,000  of  the  Puriton  and 
Presbyterian  clergy  then  in  the  English  Church  gave  up  their 
livings  rather  than  comply  with  these  conditions.  They  formed 
congregations  of  their  own,  wliich  became  known  as  "Dissenters," 
the  name  yet  given  to  all  Protestants  in  England  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  English  Church. 

Not  content  with  thoso  cruel  laws,  a  Convenbicle  Act"  was 
passed  in  1664,  forbidding  the  Dissenters  from  worshipping  in 
chapels  or  conventicles  ;  and  in  1665,  the  "  Five  Mile  Act"  forbade 
their  miaist^  rs  from  preaching  or  teaching  within  five  miles  of  ar' 
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town  or  village.  This  was  done  because  most  of  the  Dissenters 
lived  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Soon  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
men  who  refused  to  stop  preaching  and  ministering  to  their  flocks. 
Among  others  who  thus  suffered  was  John  Bunyan,  the  famous 
author  of  "PUgrim's  Progress."  Bunyan  spent  twelve  years  in 
Bedford  jail,  earning  a  living  for  himself  and  family  by  making 
metal  tags  for  laces,  and  employing  his  spare  moments  in  writing 
books.  It  was  in  this  reign,  when  old,  poor,  and  blind,  that  John 
MUton,  the  great  Puritan  poet,  wrote  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Bunyan  and  Milton  are  among  the  greatest  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  and  both  truly  represent  the  best  types  of  Puritanism. 
The  fierce  persecution  of  this  time  drove  many  to  Aiiierica,  and 
among  other  colonies  founded  was  that  by  William  Penn,  the 
Quaker,  who  bought  from  the  Indians  the  right  to  settle  in 
Pennsylvania. 

5.  Dutch  War.— At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Charles  married 
Katharine  of  Portugal,  and  received  as  her  dowry  Bombay  in  India, 
and  the  fortress  of  Tangier  in  Morocco.  This  marriage  displeased 
the  English,  as  the  queen  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  her  way 

Charles  angered  his  people:  he  sold  the  fortress  of  Dunk.  :,  which 
Cromwell  had  gained,  to  Louis  XIV  of  France  for  money  to  spend 
on  his  low  pleasures. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  1665,  a  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  HoUand.  These  two  nations  were  keen  rivals  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea,  and  Charies  disliked  the  Dutch  because  they  had 
dri/en  him  from  their  capital  when  he  was  in  exile.  One  dispute 
led  to  anotlur,  untU  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations  came  into  con- 
flict. A  battle  was  fought  off  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the 
English  won  a  victory  ;  but  they  gained  little  by  it,  for  the  victory 
was  not  followed  up  by  the  Admiral,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  fleet 
was  ixot  kept  in  good  condition  for  war  ;  much  of  the  money  voted 
by  Parliament  being  spent  by  Charies  on  unworthy  favourites. 

6.  The  Plague  and  the  Fire  of  London.— And  now  a  terrible 
calamity  came  upon  London.  The  summer  of  1665  was  very  hot, 
and  the  stree*^s  of  London  w  ^re  very  narrow  and  filthy.  So  when 
^he  plague  travelled  from  the  East  to  England,  it  found  in  London 
plenty  of  material  on  which  to  work.  It  broke  out  in  May  and 
raged  till  winter,  during  which   time  more  than  100,000  people 
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Cghuit  sr ""  ■""'°  "■""• """ """' """  «- 

thl^^J'w  ^V'^'"^'-"  ""^^  ^""^  ^^^^  '^^  ^hief  adviBers  five  n.en 

people,  Two  J  ''"  bar' U      "  ""''^^  ?""  "^^'^"'"^   ^"  *^-' 
They  iere  11^;^^.,      f  .^''^'  ''"'^   ^'""^  *   '^"^  '"^'-^ning. 

XIV.   oIf^J     tV       ?"^""  °'    ^'"^^^^    ^-^^^^   Louis 

Lee      A^  1  "'    ^'^"^  '"'•  *^«  ^"'-  f--^  Louis  to  iei  ^ 

treaty  with  Louis  at  Ler^' 10^^^^^^^^^  made  a  secret 

Louis  agaiiist  HolI.nH       !.     /       '  ^^  "^'"''^^  he  agreed  to  help 
in   return     or  7  ""'"^  ^  *^''^^"  ^''^'''^^  ^  ^^^^^  CathoUc 

root™  ^e     :r/Tf 'T  "^""^^  ^"'^  *'^^  ^^  °^  French 
\rli^-»        >!  ^"^^''^  P""P^«  "hould   rebel.      Clifford   and 

Arhngtou.    who    were   secretly    Roman    Catholics,    knew   of   fcWs 
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tieaty ;  but  the  other  members  of  the  Cah.1 
"nee.  Then  followed  anotlier  dLl  f  ,  """"^  ^''P'  '"  '^"'- 
-'^l  bante,.  of  London  L  .:nt  Ikf  T  '''"  ^"^^--^^s 
I-ting  t.  be  repaid  out  of  t "e  r  "n' 7  ^r,^'''^''^'  ^'^- 
to  pay  back  this  money  and  so  br  ^  •  '"■'"'"  ""^'  ''^^'^^^^ 
had  borrowed  the  n.o„;  frl'^th  ?''!""  ""  ''"  ^^'"''^-'  ^^•'- 
tUl  William  III.  came  t,f tl'th ^n:  '"""'"  ""  "^^  '"'^P^''^ 

-:i^:/tr^^tri^ 

they  pleased,  and  released  f":iifor«"  ''"V''''  '''  ^"'•"'"l'  - 
religious  persecution.      Bunv       w  "'""•^"'^'^  ''-'  the  victi.ns  of 

long  in.pri.son.uent  in  bX^  '  'tr'  '''  ^'''^  ^""^  ^-»  l'^ 
nut  successful,  for  Wmian.  of  O raL  t hi  b"  "''''  """"'^*  "'^^ 
the  Dutch,  opened  the  dykes  o  1  „  ,  ?'"  ^■"""-  ^^-'•-''-  <'f 
water  from  the  sea.     In   thi     tJ^V  ^^"•^'  ^'"^  ^^'t  in  the 

enemies  to  retire.  ^  ^  ^'^  succeeded  in  forcing  his 

laws  against  Dissenters  am  T.fa^'L?r'"  ^'""^'^  ^^^^"^   tlfe 
to  withdraw  his  "  Declaration     T,"^''"'  ^"'^  they  forced  hi„, 

to  a  ^'  Test  Act "  ^^^::;^^^':r'"rf^' ''"' '''  --^ 

an  oath  against  transubstanr  o„  "^d  t"  """  "^^  *«  take 
accordmg  to  the  rites  of  the  En^L  rl  )  "T  *^"  '^'^'^''^"'^^t 
avowed  hin.self  a  Roman  CaU  t  .^j  T  \  ^^^  I>"ke  of  York 
mand   of  the   fleet.      Clifford  and   Arhnc^  i"^""  "^  '"'^  ^-»- 

the  kmgs  service.     Ashley   now  Ll     f  ^m    /    ^''"'    had  to  leave 
leader  of  the  ''country  paru-' I  PaHi  "'*"'"'^''  ^'^-"«  the 

the  king  to  give  relg^  freed  „?t    "'    p"''  ""^^*  ^"  --P*^' 
but  not  to  R.,„u„  Catholics.  '  Pr.,test«„t  Di.ssenters, 

Pllf  r  Jl^t;;:;^^:;-;;;^^^^^^  -  thought  it  prudent  to 

hiB  minister.  He  L^^:^^'^/'^  ^'^  ''""^  ^'  ^^''^^^  - 
an.nge  much  ag,..nst  L:^:  X^^^!^;^^'^' '^^'^^^^^  ^^nUy  t. 
Mary.  dau«htor  of  .James   Duk.    f  ',.  '  *   '"'"■"'■'.'^'"  between 

her  eou.n.     This  pleas^?  the ';:'  ,e  t;  Tc^'f '^'"  ''  ^-"^'- 
--lnMren,andd.ueshadLt^-^:;:::^-^^ 
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who  was  a  Protestant,  would  become  Queen  of  EnglmA  Never 
thuless,  Charles  continued  to  ii.trigue  with  Louis,  and  made  the 
marriage  a  means  of  getting  a  larger  grant  from  the  French  king. 
He  even  persuaded  Danby  to  write  to  Louis  a  letter  asking  for 
money,  and  promising  to  prevent  his  Parliament  from  going  to  war 
with  France. 

10.  The  "Popish  Plot,"  1678.-A'though  these  intrigues  were 
kept  secret,  the  people  became  uneasy  and  felt  they  were  betrayed. 
While  they  were  in  this  humour,  a  low  scoundrel,  called  Titus 
Gates,  who  had  been  a  Jesuit  but  had  left  that  body,  came  for- 
ward with  a  strange  tale.  He  said  there  was  a  plot  to  kill  Charles 
and  make  the  Duke  of  York  king.  Gates  told  his  story  to  Sir 
Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  a  London  magistrate,  and  soon  afterwards 
Godfrey  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch.  How  he  came  to  his  death  no 
one  ever  knew ;  but  people  said  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prevent  the  "Popish  Plot"  from  coming  out.  This 
caused  great  excitement,  which  was  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
some  papers  belonging  to  Coleman,  the  secretary  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  in  which  references  were  made  to  some  hope  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Parliament,  in  its  alarm,  passed  an  act  preventing 
Roman  Catholics  from  becoming  members ;  and  Gates,  Bedloe,  and 
-ather  perjured  witnesses  swore  away  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
victims.  Judges  and  juries  believed  the  most  ridiculous  tales  of 
plots,  and  condenmed  the  accused  on  the  most  trivial  and  contra- 
dictory evidence.  The  most  illustrious  victim  was  Lord  Stafford, 
who  perished  in  1681.  Charles  did  not  believe  these  tales,  but 
laughed  at  the  whole  :natter,  and  allowed  the  popular  frenzy  to 
spend  itself  in  putting  to  death  men  of  his  own  creed.  Shaftesbury 
helped  the  plot  along  for  his  own  ends,  and  when,  in  1679,  Danby'a 
letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  asking  for  a  pension  for  Charles,  was  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  his  revenge.  Danby 
was  impeached  anc  driven  from  office.  Parliament  was  dissolved  foi 
tne  first  time  in  seventeen  years,  and  Shaftesbmy  became  chief 
mmister. 

11.  Exclusion  Bill.— Amidst  this  excitement  a  new  Parliament 
was  elected  in  1679.  Under  Shaftesbury's  leadership  it  brought  in 
a  bill  to  exclude  James,  Duke  of  York,  from  the  throne.  But 
Charles,  to  save  Jameu,  dissolved  Parliament,  not,  however,  before 
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it  had  passed  the  famous  "Huhca,  Corpus  Act."    Th«  act  next  in 

baiUble,  thoy  „,„,t  1,„  „|l„„.„j  t,,,.;^  t,.^.„,i„„,  '"""°''  "" 

Parliament  ,,,ct  .gain  in  1079,  „,„r„  ,lolc„ni„c,I  than  ever  to 

nmi  against  his  Parliament.       He  refust-cl   f-n   „Knr,  i         t 

aiti^ugu  it  looked,  at  time,  as  if  the^!::;:!  t  ::::s^z^ 

Men  now  divided  into  two  great   parfies;   ,.„e  in  favor  of  the 
^sion  of  ^.me.  and  the  other  opposed  to  it.     The  .J^L^ 

m  bcotl.  nd.    To.,,  nuaas  a  bog-robbei ,  and  was  the  name  applied  to 
some  outlaws  in  Ireland.     These  nan.es,  at  fii^t  given  in  ha  Cd    nd 

parties  m  England ;  the  one  supposed  to  favour  the  People,  the  other 
he  Crotn.      At  last.  Charles  cdied  a  Parliament  a    Oxford    L 
1681,  and  many  of  the  Whigs  went  to  it  armed.       This  cr'lted 
alarm   and  people  began  to  ask  if  there  was  to  be  another  civT:^: 

deathLdt"!         ""'"   *'^  "^""^"'^  "'  Orange  regent  after  his 
side  of^haL       TT  "  ^^^"^Wethat  many  went  over  to  the 

It  met  n-"';         ""'"•      ^'^  "'^^  ^^^'^'-'^  Parliament,  and 
it  met  no  more  m  his  reign. 

12.  Eye-House  Plot-From  this  time  onward  Charles  did  much 

Grand  't  ""'i  .rl'f  "^  "^^  ^^^'^^°^^  ^'^^  *— •  buT  he 
'?h!n  r.  7  1  ^^  """  ""'^  "'•■  '""=  ^"  -  bill  a^inst  Ixim. 
Ihen  C^^arles  took  away  the  charter  of  London,  and  appointed  the 
Ix>rd  Mayor  and  sheriffs  himself.  Shaftesbury  knew  that  the 
Ws  .herifla  would  pack  th«  jury  agairrst  hirTand  hi  fll^Um 
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the  country.  After  he  had  gone  a  number  of  his  friends  formed  a 
plot  in  favour  of  Monmouth ;  but,  while  they  were  arranging  their 
plans,  a  band  of  desperate  men  formed  anoti  cr  plot  to  murder  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  Bye  House,  a  lonely  spot  in 
Hertfordshire.  This  latter  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  crown 
lawyers  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Whig  leaders  were  con- 
nected with  it.  They  were  innocent,  but  they  knew  the  judges  and 
juries  would  be  chosen  so  as  to  convict  them.  Monmouth  escaped 
to  Holland,  Essex  killed  himself,  and  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  were  executed.  In  those  days  a  prisoner  w^as  not  allowed  to 
have  a  lawyer  to  defend  him,  and  so  Russell,  aided  by  his  devoted 
wife,  who  sat  beside  him  at  the  trial  and  took  notes,  conducted  his 
own  d.^fence. 

13.  Death  of  Charles  IL — All  opposition  to  James  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  he  returned  to  England  from  ocotland  where  he  had 
been  hunting  down  and  torturing  the  poor  Ccjvtnanters.  Tlie 
charters  of  many  towns  were  taken  away,  and  this  put  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  tlie  choice  of  members  of  parliament  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  chosen  by  the  king.  Charles  was  again  in 
the  pay  of  Louis,  and  besides  kept  several  thousand  men  as  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  clergy  preached  the  duty  of  "passive  obedience" 
to  the  king,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Eng'.ish  liberty  waa  near  its  end. 
In  this  hour  of  lier  great  peril  England  was  saved  by  the  death 
of  Charles,  in  1G85.  Wlien  near  his  end  he  received  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  hand?  of  a  priest.  His  last 
words  were  an  apology  for  "  being  so  unconscionably  long  in 
dying,"  and  a  request  not  to  let  his  favourite  mistress,  Nell 
Gwynne,  starve. 

So  ended  the  reign  of  the  "merry  monarch"  who 

"Never  said  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  one," 

unless  we  except  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  science  by  helping 
to  foimd  the  Royal  Society  of  England. 
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THE   REVOLUTION. 

1.  James  n.-James,  Duke  of  York,  now  became  king  He 
pronused  to  support  the  English  Church,  and  people  thought  that  as 
he  had  honestly  acknowledged  he  was  a  Ro.nan  Catholic  when  the 
Test  Act  was  passed  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word.  He  was  known 
to  be  stubborn  and  narrow-.ninded,  but  at  the  sa  ,e  time  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  sincere  and  well  meaning.  His  first  P  .liamenf  was  a. 
loyal  as  he  could  wish,  for  it  was  elected  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of 
pubhc  opinion  had  turned  against  his  opponents,  and  had  been 
chosen  under  the  control  of  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  the 
towns  and  cities  from  which  charters  had  been  taken 

Established  Church,  for  before  he  was  cro.-ned  he  went  publicly  to 

Lnghsh  Church  clergy  from  preaching  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  he  opened  the  prison  doors  to  all  who  were  confined 
^r  religion  s  .vke  This  last  act  was  good  in  itself,  but  it  was  done 
against  the  law  of  th  -  land,  and  proved  that  James  did  not  intend 
to  abide  by  the  laws.  '"cuu 

2.  Monmouth's  RebeUion.-men  Parliament  met  it  voted  the 
King  an  income  of  two  million  pounds  a  year  for  life  It  ll 
anxious  to  show  James  how  loyal  it  was,  for  a  rebellion  had  W 
broken  out  to  make  Monuiouth  king.     Monm..,.th  and  th     D  ke 

Charles  II.,  and  were  now  urgec  by  their  friends  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  return.  They  were  led  to  believe  that  mcfst  of  ^e 
English  and  Scotch  people  would  gladly  join  them  n  d^ng 
James  from  the  throne.  Finally,  Argyle  crossed  over  to  ScotLnd 
and  a  ht  le  later  Monmouth  landed  in  England.  Argyle's  cS  thl 
Campbells  rose  at  his  call,  but  the  Covenanters  wer'^dt 
rebel,  and  the  nsing  was  soon  cr-oshed.  Ar^Ie  w-is  tikon  r ,. 
and  executed;  and  his  followers  we..' c^eUy  pu^^hed'^r^^^^ 
being  sold  into  slavery  in  America.  Punished,    many 

Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  and  thousands  flocked  to 
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greet  the  popular  aiul  handsome  yuung  Duko.  He  marched  to 
Extiter,  and  thenco  to  Taunton,  where  ho  wiia  received  with  rejoic- 
ings by  the  lower  cLissus.  The  gentry,  nobles,  and  clergy  were 
against  him,  for  they  liojted  tluit  when  James  died  ho  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  dutigliter  Mary,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  Soon 
Jamea'  troops  under  Lord  Fevcrsluim,  and  Captain  Churchill,  were 
moving  atrainst  the  poorly-ariiiod  followers  of  Mf>nniouth.  On 
the  night  of  July  5th,  10S.">,  Monmouth  endeavortjd  to  surprise 
the  royal  troops  at  St,ilgemo<jr.  When  he  reached  their  Hnes  he 
found  they  were  protected  by  a  deep  trench,  full  of  water,  and 
although  lie  had  some  success  at  first,  James'  soldiers  soon  rallied 
and  easily  routed  his  brave  peasants  and  colliers.  Two  days 
after  JMonmouth  was  found  ccmccaled  in  a  ditch,  half-starved. 
He  was  brought  to  London,  and,  although  ho  begged  his  uncle 
tcjaro  him,  his  plea  for  mercy  was  not  listened  to,  and  he  was 
executed. 

3.  The  Bloody  Assizes. — Perhaps  notliing  gives  US  a  better  idea 
of  James'  revengeful  disposition  than  the  events  which  followed 
the  Battle  of  SeJgemoor.  Colonel  Kirke  was  left  in  command  of 
some  troops  in  the  neighbourhotxl  of  tlio  battle,  and  he  at  once 
began  to  hang  whole  batches  of  prisoners  without  troubling  himself 
to  find  out  their  share  in  the  rebellion.  To  add  to  their  miseries, 
the  people  of  the  western  c.  '  aties  had  Judge  Jeffroys  sent  amonj.? 
them.  His  mission  was  to  convict  as  many  as  possible,  and  to 
sentence  them  to  death.  In  the  "Bloody  Assizes"  which  followed, 
320  people  were  hanged,  and  over  800  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  brut^il  judge  browbeat  witnesses  and  juries  to  secure 
sentences  against  the  prisoners,  and  made  the  unfortunate,  and 
often  innocent  victims,  the  butts  of  his  coarse  jokes  and  his  savage 
insolence.  Among  those  who  suffered  at  his  hands  was  Alice  Lisle, 
an  ai^ed  lady,  whose  only  crime  was  hiding  two  fugitives  from  the 
battle-field,  thinking  they  were  persecuted  i)urit;m  preachers 
fleeing  from  their  enemies.  Some  were  sfiared  through  their 
friends  bribing  the  judge  and  the  queen's  "maids  of  honor;" 
others  were  given  to  the  courtiers  to  be  sold  into  slavery, 

4.  James  violates  the  Test  Act. — .Tetfreys  was  rewarded  for 
Ills  infamous  conduct  with  the  posititm  of  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
James  thought  it  a  favourable  occasion  to  increase  his  standing 
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•my.  and  to  put  Roman  Catholic  office™  in  comnund.  This  wai, 
agamsfc  the  Test  Act;  but  Jan.es  cared  nothing  for  the  i^Z 
repW  those  advisers  who  found  fault  with  L  actions  hyr" 
liko  Sunderknd  and  Jeffreys.     This  made  the  English  peon  e  Z 

ZntoT  ?r  'C  ''^"'r'  '''''  ^^"^^  ^^  •  --^•-'^  "-  EdL  "f 
.Nantes,  and  took  away  from  his  Protestant  subjects  their  ri-d.t  to 

rehg^ous  freedom,  James'  subjects   beca,..o   very  nuu-h  a[  n  ed 

Louis    persecut...n  of  the  Huguenots  w.-«  a  gocnl  thing  for  En-^- 

and,  for  many  of  them  found  refuge  there,  and  brought  witi.  the; 

then,  skdl  m  si  k- weaving  and  other  ind.istries.     \yiu'n  Par]i;uue„t 

met  .t  complamed  of  the  violation  of  the  Test  Act,  but  jJme" 

solved  It.     This  was  the  last  Farliament  that  met  in  his  rei-^n.     In 

he'cnZ  '"V'"'"°""^  "'  g«^  -^1  -^  -  unplea^int  oppositi.m  ;  but 
he  could  not  prevent  people  from  talking  about  the  way  th;  lav 
was  bemg  broken  to  plejise  Roman  Catholics. 

riiftl^"'""""'  r  f 'T^'"^  ^'  '^^'^  ^'^  J"'^^'-  'f  he  had  the 
nght  to  dispense  with  the  Test  Act,  and  when  four  of  them  said 

ho  had  not    he  dismissed  them  from  the  bench,  and  appointed 

judges,  and  they  decided  that  James  could,  if  he  wished,  do  away 
with  laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  James  now  felt  five  to  make 
all  the  appointments  he  wished,  and  began  to  turn  leadin<.  Pro- 
testants out  o    oiRce,  and  to  put  Roman  Catholics  in  their  ;iaces 

Sl.r;h"T;""^'"v'^'  """'  "^  Clarendon,  were  dismissed 
because  they  would  not  change  their  religion  to  please  him.  Lord 
Tyrconnel  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  place  of  the 

S'L. Tt^  .'  r^  '^"  ^°""^*^'  ^^"^^"^°"  ^^^  ^''"^""--l  from 
his  post  of  High  Treasurer. 

A  new  court  was  now  called  into  existence  to  control  the  Church. 
TTm  was  the  Ecclesia-stical  Commission,  which  h.d  for  its  h.-ul 
Judge  Jeffreys,  and  concerned  itself  with  the  acts  of  the  English 
Church  clergy  The  king  built  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  London 
and  expected  his  lords  to  attend  him  when  he  went  to  service ;  bui 
most  of  them  refused.  Orders  of  monks  be^an  to  .ettle  iu  T^.^lon 
anda  Jesmt  school  was  opened.  AU  these  things  made  James' 
subjects  angiT^d  to  overawe  the  people  of  London,  James  plac-ed 
an  army  of  13,000  men  in  a  camp  at  Hounslow.     He  iext  pubLh^ 
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a  "Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  in  1687,  hoping  to  get,  by  his  liber- 
ality, the  support  of  the  persecuted  Dissenters.  Some  were  glad  to 
get  their  freedom,  and  pmised  James  for  his  kindness  and  justice  ; 
but  the  more  thoughtful  saw  that  if  the  king  could  do  away 
with  one  law,  then  he  could  do  away  with  all  laws,  and  this  would 
make  the  government  of  England  a  despotism. 

5.  Attack  on  the  Universities.— James'  own  friends  saw  that 
in  his  zeal  for  his  church  he  was  doing  it  harm,  and  advised  him  to 
be  more  prudent  and  cautious.  But  James  thought  he  was  right 
and  would  take  no  advice.  His  next  step  was  an  attack  on  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  about  the  only  places  in 
England  where  a  good  education  could  be  obtained.  The  clergy 
and  the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  were  educated  there,  but  no 
student  could  take  a  degree  or  hold  an  office  in  these  colleges  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  English  Church.  James  wished  to  open  the 
Universities  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  so  placed  at  the  head  of  one 
college  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  when  a  vacancy  occured  in  the  head- 
ship of  Magdalen  College,  he  told  the  Fellows  to  elect  Dr.  Parker, 
also  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Fellows  refused,  and  James  drove 
them  forth  from  the  college  walls.  Cambridge  University  was  also 
attacked,  and  men  began  to  fear  that  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
would  soon  be  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

6.  Birth  of  James  the  Pretender.— It  was  at  this  time,  in 
1687,  that  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  James  began  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  election.  He  asked  the  Lord-Lieutenants  and 
sheriffs  in  the  counties  to  send  up  members  who  would  vote  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act ;  and  when  lie  met  with  ii  general  refusal,  he 
dismissed  them  from  their  offices,  and  replaced  them  by  others. 

Many  were  disposed  to  bear  patiently  James'  tyranny,  in  the 
hope  that  his  reign  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  then  his 
daughter  Mary  would  undo  all  liis  tyrannical  acts.  But  this  hope 
disappeared  when  it  was  given  forth  that  a  son  was  bom  to  James, 
in  June  1688.  It  was  now  felt  there  was  likely  to  be  a  succession 
of  Roman  Catholic  kings,  and  in  that  event,  there  was  great  danger 
England  would  lose  her  religion  and  freedom.  It  was  then  resolved 
that  William  of  Orange  should  be  invited  to  come  over  with  an  army 
to  help  to  drive  James  fr^.m  the  tlirone.  The  nation  was  afraid 
to  riae  against  the  king,  for  it  remembered  the  terrible  vengeance 
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"^i^^ir^^T^rrtr  ^— •— ^.-^^^.-c 

I  ^\lJIi,ua  t.>  y,>  to  Engln.Hl.  '''"  "'•^^^  "''^'"  f'"' 

I  7.  Daclaration  of  Induleencp     7„  fi 

drew  nil  a  resiH'ct^fiil  r„.f,v       ^     t  ^     •"'^kji'' at  tlieir  head, 

.111,  .mcl  tli.3  jury,  after  a  night's  discussion    af   ?„.* 

<-,  feic.uij   to  .J.iine.s    dismay  and  chagi-in. 

U.Vu^  f '^f  "*'°"'~^-^"''  """  •^'''"'••'*J  H-'^-fc  --'^  in  disguise 
t.>H..IIa,Hl  uitliaa  invitation  from  Whi<rs  and  Tories   T   ,      I 

WillionK  .  ^  '''•^''    ^^''"^'•'^   »'»'i    O.mimoners 

hrst,  coldly  received,  he  was  soon  loined  l.v  .1.     l      r 

Even  hi.  d»i;.;:;'Air:  ri;;.;"; ,;  ::T,r,;;;;, "::  ;"t"- 
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make  his  own  way  there  as  be.st  he  could.  William  was  glad  t<i 
have  him  go,  and  left  the  way  open  for  hi.s  escape.  So,  on  Dec. 
2.3rd,  K188,  James  found  his  way  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
England  saw  him  no  more. 

10.  Declaration  of  Rights.— Before  '.Villiam  reached  London 
some  rioting  took  place,  and  an  ass^'^bly  formed  of  some  members 
of  the  Commons  in  the  time  of  Ciiarles  IT.,  tlie  Aldermen  of 
London,  and  a  few  others,  joined  the  House  of  Lords  in  asking 
him  to  take  charge  of  affairs  and  keep  order  until  a  Parliament 
could  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Williiim  then  called  a 
Convention  Parliament  in  January,  IC89,  which,  after  considerable 
discussion,  agreed  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  joint  King  and 
Queen,  and  that  William  only  should  rule.  It  was  now  thought 
wise  to  make  the  new  king  and  queen  agree  to  certain  principles 
before  they  were  crowned  ;  and  so  S<>meis  drew  up  for  Parlia- 
ment :.  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  which  after  William  became 
king  was  changed  into  a  law.  This  "  Declaration, "  after  reciting 
the  misdeeds  of  James,  declared  that  the  king  hud  no  pcmer  to 
suspend  or  dispense  with  the  laws,  nor  raise  money,  nor  keep  a 
standing  army  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  subjects  may 
pel  ion  the  king  ;  that  elections  of  members  must  be  free,  and 
that  free  speech  in  Parliament  must  be  allowed  ;  and  that  Parlia- 
ments should  meet  frecjuently  to  redress  grievances.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  afterwards  added  "that  no  Papist  should  ever  again  hold 
the  Crown  of  England." 

William  and  Mary  agreed  to  be  bound  by  these  conditions,  and 
were  crowned  April  11th,  1689. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

'^    '  RETURN   TO    PARLIAMENTARY    OOVEBVMENT. 

1.  William  III.— The  "New  Monarchy"  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
goveruuieiit  by  Parliament,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
was  at  last  restored.  The  Bill  of  Rights  gave  the  crown  to  Wdliam 
and  Mary,  and  their  children  (if  they  had  any),  failing  which  it  was 
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to  go  to  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  children.     So  we  see  th.t 
Wdhams  nght  to  the  crown  was  given  ly  Par,i.,..,„t,  ,„  rLn 
forth  no  sovereign  ruled  by  any  other  title  than  a  ^..uJ^y 

William  III.  was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  man.     He  w.s 

o^ttTh!  f""^'  Tr  ^'^  ^"^^^^'^-^  'y  '"^  -^-"-  -  ^ 

h"  had    been    I      "  ^''"'  "^  """^'"^'  ^'"'"  ''"^  '^^  '"-^  l"-es. 

He  had   been  brough.  up  in  a  land  which   liad  suffered  c,reitlv 

rom  rehg.ous  persecution,  and  so  had  learned  to  1.         It         I 

surrounded  by  enemies  who  watched  his  words  a.„l  actions   and  he 
had  formed  the  habit  of  keeping  his  own  couns.l  and  tn;:;.:;^ 
few.     Tlus   added  to  a  disposition  naturally  distrustful,  caused  hin 
o  appear  to  the  English  people  sullen  and  morose.     W         i    " 

cons.ntly  sought  to  bet^y-i^Jr^^^^'-S,:;-  t 
being^o  un^ciable  and  suspicious,  an.  why  he  L  so  ^l  p  p. 
with  his  English  subjects.     Yet,  while  the  En-rlish  did  not    ill  1, 
oreign  ways  and  his  foreign  favorites,   they tl  v  1 '  l''; 

2.  Early  Difficulties.-But  William  was  not  accepted  as  king  by 
a^I  Ins  subjects  In  England,  sou.e  of  the  clergy  who  beluS  in 
the  Divine  R.ght  of  kings  refused  to  take  the  ol  of  aile'  ance  o 
hxm,  and,  in  consequence,  were  turned  out  of  their  otlice.:  Thev 
then  formed  themselves  into  a  party  called  the  '<  Non-J  rors  -  d 
for  a  century  elected  their  own  bishops.  The  "x  i  fn-or  " 
caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  for  they  joined  with  the    ri'  .f 

Fames    or  Jacobites  (from  Jacobus,  Latin  for  James),  in  Its    o 
have  the  Stuarts  restored.  ^ 

In  Scotland,  Parliament  agree,!  to  accept  WUliam  as  kin.'  on  no 
condition  that  Presbyterianism  should  bl  restore.!.  TKwi:h 
Church  clergy  in  Scotland  would  now  have  been  sevor^v  h  l  T 
th.  Covenanters.  l.d  not  William  interferedri;:;  U^X  ,g^ 
hat  began  with  the  downfall  of  James.  In  the  Highlands  ho 
people  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  aud  there  an  old  foUotr  of 
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James  and  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters,  Graham  of  Clavtr- 
houso.  now  Viscount  Dundtc,  husimI  an  army,  which  at  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  in  July  1C.8!),  swept  before  it  Willianrs  troops  under 
General  '  [ackay.  But  in  the  hour  of  victory,  Claverhouse  was 
killed,  ard  then,  the  Highlanders  collecting  all  the  booty  they 
coi-M,  SL'paratud  for  their  huiiics.  TnK)ps  were  nijw  stationed  at 
dirferent  posts  in  the  Highlands  and  order  was  once  more  restored. 

3.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.-The  Highland  chiefs  wore  gradually 
W(m  over  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  promised  a  full 
pardcm  if  their  submission  was  made  before  the  1st  January,  1(;9"^. 
When  that  time  came,  it  was  found  all  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  except  chief  Ian  Macdonald,  of  the  IMacdonalds  of  Glen- 
coe.  Ho  was  too  proud  to  yield  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  he 
went  to  the  wrong  jilace  to  bike  the  oath.  Sf)  it  was  after  the  1st  of 
January  when  he  made  his  submission  ;  nevertheless  he  was  as- 
sured that  he  woiud  not  bo  molested.  T.ut  Dalrymi)le,  :Master  (or 
Lord)  of  Stair,  who  ruled  Scotland  for  William,  thought  it  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  an  example  of  this  unruly  clan,  Macdonald. 
He  got  William  to  agree  to  send  troops  into  the  valli'y  of  Glencoe, 
to  "extirpate  this  band  of  thieves."  To  make  sure  work,  Dal- 
rymple  sent  the  foeinen  of  the  IMacdonalds,  the  Campbells  of 
Argyle.  When  tlie  soldiers  rtsaciied  Gleiicoe  thoy  w»'re  treated 
with  true  Highlan.l  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  Macdrmalds. 
Days  were  i)assed  in  feasting  and  dancing  ;  an.l  then,  early  one 
morning,  in  the  depth  of  wiiittu-.  the  soldiers  surrounded  the  huts 
t)f  their  hosts  and  l)egan  tlie  work  of  murder.  Soon  thirty  lay 
dead  on  the  snow,  ami  of  those  that  escai)e<l  half-clad  to  the  hills, 
the  greater  number  perished  <.f  cold  and  huiigiM-.  This  terrible 
deed  has  never  been  forgotten  l;y  the  people  of  the  Highlands,  and 
William's  fair  fame  receive<l  a  lasting  stain  by  his  share  in  this 
cruel  and  teacherous  massacre. 

4.  Civil  War  in  Ireland.  -  l^efore  James  w.is  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land he  had  put  Ireland  uii.ler  the  control  of  Tyrconnel,  who 
raised  an  army  of  20J)(K)  men  to  aid  James  in  case  his  English 
subjects  grew  rebellious.  Now  that  ho  was  exiled,  James  crossed 
over  from  France  lo  Ireland  with  money  and  officers  lent  him  by 
Loui-s  XIV.  The  Irish,  as  a  [.eople,  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  king  throughout  the  greater  part 
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of  Treluid.  The  ,sm;ill  body  of  English  an<l  Scotch  settlers  in  tht- 
i.slaiid  w;i8  much  al;irmc(l  at  James'  lamliuL;,  for  tliey  feared  another 
massficre  such  as  had  taken  place  in  l(j41.  As  many  as  could 
esca{)ed  to  England  ;  but  in  the  north,  they  jrathered  together  for 
mutual  aid  at  Enniskillen,  and  at  Lomhjnderry  on  Lough  Foyle. 
James  proceeiled  to  attack  Londonderry,  which  was  in  a  wretched 
condition  to  stand  a  .iege.  N.ivertheless  ilie  people  .^f  the  city, 
under  the  leadershi[)  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Walker  and  Major  Baker, 
were  so  bravo  and  resolute  in  its  defence  that  James  had  to  fall 
bfick  on  the  plan  of  cutting  off  its  food  supply.  To  prevent  aid 
coming  from  England  by  sea,  a  boom  made  of  logs  of  timber 
fastened  end  to  end  was  stretched  acioss  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle. 
English  vessels  sailed  up  to  the  bcom,  witliin  sight  of  the  starving 
garrison,  and  then  retreated.  For  one  hundred  ami  five  days  ♦iho 
siege  lasted,  until  the  garriscm  was  reduced  to  eating  hides  and 
leather.  At  l;lst,  an  order  was  sent  froiu  England  that  the 
vessels  nmst  make  an  eftort  to  ivlieve  the  garrison.  ( >n  the  .'50th 
July,  J089,  two  ships  sailed  straiglit  for  the  '  oom  which  gave  way, 
and  then  sjiilhig  ui)  to  the  starving  city,  they  threw  in  a  su|)ply 
of  provisions.  Jai..  js  now  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  continue  the 
siege  and  retreated  with  his  am-.  Almost  at  the  same  time. 
Colonel  Wolseley  defeated  an  Irish  army  at  Newton  Butler,  and 
this  freed  the  north  of  Ireland  from  James'  troops. 

James  now  went  to  Dublin,  where  ho  set  up  his  government. 
As  money  was  scarce  he  met  his  expenses  with  brass  money,  v/hich 
was  to  be  clianged  for  gold  when  he  once  more  became  king  of 
England.  In  the  meantime  William  was  busy  elsewliere,  and  had 
to  leave  the  war  in  Ireland  to  his  general  IMarshal  Schoml)erg. 
Early  in  Um,  Louis  sent  a  large  force  to  help  James,  and  then 
William  saw  he  would  have  to  go  to  Ireland  himself,  and  tako  an 
army  with  him.  He  crossed  over  in  .Tune,  and  on  the  1st  .luly,  met 
James  at  the  famo\is  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  William's  daring 
and  courage  won  him  a  great  victory.  Janus  watched  from  a  dis- 
tiince  the  battle  going  against  his  followers  au,.  then  fled  in  terror 
to  Dublin.  Thence  he  crossed  over  to  France,  leaving  his  brave 
Irish  soldiers  to  tight  his  battles  for  another  year. 

Led  by  French  ollicers,  the  Irish  were  ag.iin  defeated  at 
Aughrim  by  General  Ginkell,  after  which,  under  General  Patrick 
Sarstield,  they  took  refuge  behuid  the  old  battered  and  ruined  walla 
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of  Limerick,  which  were  so  weak  that  the  French  general  said  they 
could  bo  "  battered  down  with  roasted  apples."  Hero  for  months 
the  English  strovu  in  vain  to  capture  the  last  stronghold  of  James  in 
Ireland.  At  last  General  Ginkell  agreed  to  allow  Sarsfield  to  go  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  to  take  his  soldiers  abroad  wher- 
ever he  wished.  He  also  promised  that  the  Irish  should  have  the 
same  freedom  of  religious  worship  they  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  So  Sarsfield  tcx)k  14,000  men  to  France,  and  the  Irish 
were  left  to  become  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  l-:v 
their  English  masters.  Parliament  refused  to  be  bound  by  Ginkell's 
promise  to  give  the  Irish  religious  freedom,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  in  1691,  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a 
glaring  instance  of  English  perfidy. 

5,  Some  Important  Laws. — While  these  wars  were  going  on, 
important  changes  were  taking  place  in  England.  In  1689,  the 
Dissenters  were  permitted  by  the  "Toleration  Act"  to  worship  in 
their  own  chapels  ;  but  they  were  not  given  the  right  to  hold  offices 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  to  become  members  of  Parliament.  The 
Roman  Cathohcs  were  left  under  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  fvdly  enforced.  A  revenue  of  £1,200,000  a  year  was 
voted  William  and  Mary,  but  instead  of  voting  it  for  life,  as  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  and  James  I.,  oidy  a  part  was  granted,  the  rest 
being  kept  under  the  control  of  parliament.  It  was  in  this  reign 
that  the  money  needed  for  the  public  service  began  to  be  voted 
aiiuually,  and  tliis  niade  it  necessary  that  Parliament  should  meet 
every  year. 

Another  very  important  Act  in  1689  was  the  "Mutiny  Bill," 
which  gave  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  power  to  form  courts 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders  aga'Jist  discipline.  This 
power  was  given  at  first  for  six  months  and  then  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  This  law  also  makes  it  necessary  that  Parliament  should 
meet  every  year,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  means  of  tnair^fAining 
order  in  the  anny  and  of  paying  the  soldiers. 

6.  War  with  France. — For  the  first  eight  years  of  WUliam'e 
reign  war  was  going  on  against  Franco.  A  Grand  Alliance  was 
formed  in  1690,  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  some 
smaller  states,  to  keep  Louis  XIV.  in  check.  For  a  time  little  was 
done  by  the  AUies,  and  Louis  had  everything  much  his  own  way. 
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The  day  before  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  England  was  di^raced  by 
her  admiml,  Lord  Torrington,  stiiuding  aloof  while  a  French  fleet 
defeated  tho  Dutch  off  Beaoliy   Head,     The  French  then  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  England,  and,  landing,  burned  the  little  village 
of  Teignmouth.    Although  there  were  many  people  in  England  who 
were  discontented  with  William's  rule,  nevertheless,  the  thought 
of  Frenchmen  Linding  on  Englanc"s  shores  roused  a  fierce  indig- 
nation against  the  Jacobites,  and  UL^de  William  much  stronger  in 
England  than  he  w.-is  before.     Ho  ixow  crossed  over  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  take  command  of  the  allied  army  wliich  was  fighthig  there 
ag;  .'ist  Louis'  forces.     William  was  not  very  successful,  and  he  lost 
many  battles.     His  losses  encouraged  the  numerous  traitors  at  that 
time  in  England  to  cany  on  plots  against  him,  and  to  treat  with 
James  for  his  return.     Churchill  was  one  of  the  basest  of  these 
traitors,  and  Lord  Russell,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Wiis  known  at 
the  court  of  James  to  oe  unfaithful.     "Xet,  wlien  Admiral  Tourville 
tried  to  cross  tho  channel  with  a  French  army,  Russell  rather  than 
allow  the  French  to  triumph  in  English  waters,  met  him  at  Cape 
Lfi  Hague,  in  1G92,  and  inflicted  so  heavy  a  1oj3  on  the  French  fleet 
that  France  made  no  further  attempts  to  invade  England. 

7.  The  National  Debt  and  Bank  of  England.— But  all  this 
fighting  made  heavy  taxes  for  the  English  people,  who  had  to  bear 
the  heaviest  portion  of  the  expenses  of  tho  Allies.     To  lighten  their 
burdens,  William's  Treasurer,  Charles  Montague,  introduced  the 
plan  of  borrowing  what  wsis  needed  from  rich  people,  who  received 
in  return  eo^h  year  from  the  government  interest  on  what  they  lent. 
It  was  not  easy  to  borrow  much  at  first,  for  there  were  no  banks 
which  could  receive  the  savings  of  many  people,  and  then  lend  them 
to  the  government.    But  in  1 694,  Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  suggested 
the  founding  of  a  bank,  and  his  plan  was  carried  out  by  Montigue. 
In  this  way  the  Bank  of  England,  perhaps  the  strongest  bank  in 
the  world,   had  its   beginning.      Montague   carried  out  another 
reform,  very  much  needed  at  that  time.     The  coin  of  the  realm  had 
become  so  worn  and  clipped  by  dishonest  men,  that  a  shilling  was 
often  worth  no  more  than  sixpence.     The  rich  people  did  not  feel 
this  much  for  they  took  the  coins  at  what  they  were  really  worth  ; 
but  poor  men  had  little  choice,  and  their  wages  were  often  jiaid  in 
this  debase  I  :3oin  at  its  face  value,  while  the  coins  they  gave  for 
what  they  bought  were  taker  by  dealers  at  sometimee  lou  than 
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their  true  value.  Montague  determined  to  give  the  nation  goo4 
cojn,  and,  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Treasury,  he  called  in  all  the  worn 
and  clipped  coiua  and  gave  coins  of  full  weight  in  exchange.  He 
also  had  the  coins  made  with  "  milled  "  or  ribbed  edges,  so  that 
it  could  be  easily  seen  whether  a  coin  had  beei  cut  or  clipped. 

8.  Rise  of  Party  Ooveminent.— When  William  came  to  the 
throne  he  wished  to  Imve  both  Tories  .iiid  Whigs  among  his 
advisers.  He  could  not  uiidorstand  why  they  could  not  work  to- 
gether for  the  public  interest ;  but  he  soon  found  out  that  the 
feeling  between  tlie  two  parties  was  too  bitter  to  permit  common 
action.  So  much  trouble  arose  through  their  quarrels,  that  at 
lengtli  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  Earl  Sunderland  to  choose  his 
advisers  from  the  party  having  the  greatest  number  of  supporters 
in  Parliament.  In  this  way  our  system  of  Party  Government 
began,  although  it  nuist  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  carried  out 
very  thoroughly  in  Williams  reign,  or  in  that  of  his  successor. 

9.  Useful  Laws.— With  the  introduction  of  Party  Government 
began  the  passage  of  many  useful  measures.  A  "Triennial  Act," 
which  decreed  that  a  now  Parliament  must  be  elected  at  least  every 
three  years  becanie  law  in  1694  ;  and  the  law  which  made  it 
necessary  that  all  books,  newspai)ers,  and  pamphlets,  should  be 
licensed  by  a  committee  of  the  King's  Council,  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Henceforth  any  man  could  publish  wliat  lie  wished,  without  asking 
for  permission.  This  led  to  better  newspapers  being  published, 
althouglx  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  Wiis  safe  to  publish  anything 
against  the  government  of  the  day.  In  1G95  the  law  of  treason  was 
made  more  just  and  merciful,  and  for  the  future  a  man  cliarged  with 
treason  could  have  a  lawyer  to  defend  him,  and  a  copy  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him. 

10.  Peace  of  Ryswick.— While  England  was  thus  improving 
her  laws,  William  had  to  endure  many  sorrows  and  disappointments. 
In  1094,  Queen  Mary  died  of  small-iwjx,  and  William  was  almost 
heart-broken.  Their  early  married  life  had  been  unhappy, 
through  William's  sullennoss  and  b;id  temper  ;  and  he  had  treated 
her  with  coldness  and  neglect.  She  bore  all  his  harshness  and 
unfaithfulness  with  patience,  and  after  a  time  her  truth,  constancy, 
auu  lovinij  disposition  so  melted  his  coldness  and  drove  away  his 
suspicious,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  loyal  {ind  devoted  oi 
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I't'T'^Tl.'n' "  r;^  '**  "ever  recovered  f«>m  the  shock  of  her 

Ucatlu  Tlien  a  plot  was  for.ued  in  109G  to  murder  him  :  but  its 
-li-soovery  had  the  effect  of  making  his  B„l,jeots  more  iS  T^l 
war  Hga.nst  Louis  lia.l  been  generally  m.sucoessful,  ,mtil  1095,  when 

At  last  Lo.us  was  tned  of  war.  and  h.  agreed  to  a  peace  in  1G97. 

rh.  T  eaty  of  Ryswiok  was  signed,  and  by  it  Louis  gave  up  m..:st  of 

UH  con-iuesl^s  and  consented  to  acknowledge   Willia.a  us  ku.,  of 

England.     Tlie  natum  was  glad  to  have  the  war  ended,  and  Padia- 

ment  began  at  once  to  reduce  the  nun.bcr  of  n.en  in  the  army  and 

f!;  w'  n  7''''"  ""■""*  "°  ^^'  ''"  *''  "'^"^^  ^yinuun'>.  Dutch  Guards  back 
toHolknd,an  act  that  William  felt  to  be  both  v.„gmtef ul  tad 
Wtu,g.  Besia.s  he  thought  a  strong  anny  was  stiuTe^ded.  f^r 
he  foi-esaw  m  the  near  future  a  new  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe' 

11.  Spanish  J3uccession.-This  danger  arose  out  of  the  sicklv 
ecmdmon  of  Charles  H.  K„.g  of  «,«,„,  ,,,,  ,,,,  ,,,  ^^^^^  ^^ 

bpam,    t^tly,  the  Low  Countries,  and  An.erica,  werecrl-ted  by  his 
ear  relahons      Lou.s  XI V.  had  n.arried  Charles'  eldest  sisterf  bu 
he  had  solenudy  renounced  aU  claiu.  to  the  Spanish  throne  on  bdj 
.  f  hn..sel^  and  h.s  children.      The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  a  g   .1 
claun  to  the    hrone  of  .Spain,  so  also  had  the  Gorman  Emp  r 
L  opold      Udha>n   considered   it  dangerous  for  the  Emperor  or 
me  of  the  French  royal  fanuly  to  become  king  of  Spain  ;  and  so  he 
entered  mto  a  treaty  with  Louis  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  should  go  to  the   Elector  of  Bavaria      The 
Elector,  however,  died,  and  a  second  Partition  Treaty  was  framed 

the  Archduke  Charles,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor.     In  all  these 
arrangements  the  Spanish  people  were  not  consulted  ;  and  when 
the  facts  can,e  to  light,    they   were  very  angxy,  and  Charles  II 
actnig  under  tlxe  advice  of  his  friends,  made!  w^  and  left  aU  hi; 
donumons  to  PhUip  of  Anjou,   grandson  of  Louis  XIV      Th^ 
temptation  to  break  the  Partition  Treaty  was  too  strong  for  LouL 
and  ho  accepted  the  Spanish  crown  on  behalf  of  his  ,Tanron  S 
put  garrisons  in  the   Spanish   fortresses  in  the  LoVcWnt 
Jdnam  was  mdiprant.  but  for  the  time  being  he  wan  powerl4" 
His  troops  were  few,  and  England  refused  to  go  to  war^I^  7 
very  unwUhngly,  ha  had  to  assent  to  Louis'  b^h  orfliiT^ 
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12.  The  Act  of  Settlement —Tho  English  flrere  more  oonoemed 

about  who  «h..uW  ivi-n  ufftr  Anne,  than  who  .should  be  kin-'  oL 
Spam.  WiIHani  ].,i.l  ,..,  clul.hon,  and  the  last  of  Anne's  ninJeen 
children  hud  just  ditd.  The  fear  was  strong  ti:at  James  II. 'a  son 
would  bo  hosen  if  the  succession  was  n.  t  settled  in  time.  So,  in 
1^01,  an  "  Act  of  Suttk-uient"  was  piisse.1,  which  arranged  that  the 
hirone  after  Anne's  deatli  should  go  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  her  heirs.  Sophia  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Jaines 
L,  and  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Elector 
Talatine.  Her  ckini  by  birth  was  not  veiy  strong,  out  she  was  the 
nearest  Protestant  relation  of  the  royal  fanuly. 

Tlio  Act  of  Settlement  also  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  in 
future  judges  should  hold  ..fiico  for  life  or  good  conduct.  Hence- 
forth judges  could  not  be  dismissed  at  the  king's  whuu  or  pleasure, 
aa  in  the  days  of  the  Tudoi>s  and  the  Stuarts. 

13.  Death  of  William.-Aiid  now  an   event   took   place  which 
ina<.e  tlie  English  peoj.le  as  eager  for  war  as  a  few  months  before 
they  hud  been  anxious  for  peace.     James  IT.  was  visited  on  his 
death-bed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  LouLs  promised  to  recognizo  his  son 
James  as  the  king  of  England.     Th.  English  could  not  em-ure  that 
the  Fre!!ch  king  should  choose  a  ruler  for  them,  and  at  once  they 
cned  out  tor  war.     W'iUiam  now  lound  no  trouble  in  getting  Parlia- 
nien  to  vote  aU  the  men  and  money  he  wanted.     But  the  war  was 
not  to  be  warred  under  William's  command.     His  hfe  was  near  its 
close,  and  an  accident,  by  which  he  br.jke  his  colLu         j,  hastened 
his  end.    He  knew  no  one  fit  to  lead  the  armies  of  th^  Allies  against 
Louis'  generals   s^ive  CluuehiU,   the  Earl  of  Marlborough  ;  and 
Churchill  had  been  b<inished  from  his  nou-n;  some  time  before  for  his 
base  treachery  to  William.    He  was  now  recaUed,  and  trusting  to  his 
ambition  to  keep  hmi  faithful,  William  named  him  Captain-General 
of  the  allied  armies.     Then,  on  the  20th  February,  1702,  passed 
away  one  of  England's  greatest  kings  and  truest  friends.    He  had  his 
faults  both  as  a  mm  and  as  a  ruler.      He  did  not  fully  understand 
the  English  people  and  the  English  form  of  government,  and  he  often 
acted  without  the  consent  of  his  ParUament  in  matters  of  grave 
importance.     But  his  prudence,  foresight,  tolerance,  and  courage 
saved  England  from  the  loss  of  her  religious  and  political  freedom 
at  a  time  when  England  seemed  powerless  to  save  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  STL'AETS. 

daucrSr °f  ^""-".r^'r  ""'''  ''»''«*^«J^'l  by  Anne,  the  .econd 
daughter  of  Ja.uos  II.  The  nation  was  glad  to  have  once  mure 
an  Enghsh    sovereigr.,  and    "Good   Quc.-n  Anne"  was,   tln-ough- 

•  duU  but  kind-heartod  wonian,  who  had  won  the  pity  and  .sym- 
pathy of  her  people  by  losing  aU  her  „,any  children.  Her 
mchnat:ons  and  feelings  were  on  the  side  of  the  Stuarts  and 
against  the  hne  of  Hanover,  which  was  to  come  after  her.  It 
woiUd  have  pleased  her  much  if  her  brother  James,  the  Pretender 
as  he  was  called),  had  consented  to  g.ve  up  his  Itoman  Catholic 
faith  and  become  a  supporter  of  the  EugUsh  Church.  This  James 
refused  to  do  and  Anne  felt  compelled,  through  her  iovo  for  the 
Church,  to  refuse  her  assent  to  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

Anne  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Sarah,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  a  beautiful  but  violent-tempered   wo  .an,   who  had 
been  Anne's  friend  from  early  years.     They  were  on  very  familiar 
terms  and  calle.l  each  other  "  Mrs.  Mor.     -  and  "  Mrs.  Fre- man  " 
Ihis  friendship  had  a  groat  deal  to  do  wita  the  politics  of  the  time 
for  in  cmsequenco  of  it  Anne,  though  a  T.ry  at  heart,  kept  a  Whig 
government  m  office  for  many  years,  because  the  \Vlngs  supported 
the  war  m  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  chief  com- 
raan.ler.      Marlborough   hiuiself,  aiul  Godolphin,  the   Hi-^h  Trea- 
surer were  Tories,  but  they  had  to  join  the  WTiigs  as  the  Tories 
were  bitterly  onposed  to  the  war  against  France. 

2.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.-This  war  was  to  prevent 

^T  ,  ;  ^'■""'  P^'''"'^  ^'''^  grnndson  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
William  had  formed  a  Grand  Alliance,  the  j.rincipal  members  of 
which  were  England,  Holland,  Portugal,  Savoy,  Prussia.  Austria 
and  a  small  portion  of  Spain.  Louis  had  Bavaria  and  nearly  all 
Spam  on  his  sid..  Th:^  chief  leaders  among  the  Allies  were  Marl- 
borough Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Heinsius  of  UoUand,  whUe 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  did 
good  service  for  them  in  Spain.     Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
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largo  armies  and  great  generals,  and  his  trcK^ps  had  been  succeaaful 
in  niany  battlos  .lining  tho  preceding  half  century. 

Marlborough  liad  many  dilKcultieH  to  overcome  abroad  and  at 
home.     The  Allies  were  not  always  willing  to  do  us  he  wished,  and 
the  Tories  in  Kngl.tnd  put  obstacles  in  his  way.     Yet  he  never  lost 
T  itience,  and  by  his  tact  and  winning  manners  gradually  succeeded 
ni  getting  the  Allies  to  follow  his  a.lvico  and  leadcrsliip.     His  ability 
as  a  coniniand.r  was  not  fully  known  mitil  this  war  i>egan  ;  but  he 
soon  i.rovcl  himself  to  be  <.ne  of  the  greatest  generals  in  all  history 
He  was  calm  and  heedless  of  danger  ;  n  the   l.attleHeld,   and  his 
readiness  of  resource  was  cpial   to  every  occasion.      He  was  great 
also,  as-a  statesman  and  diplomatist  ;  but  he  was  faithless  ainrcnld- 
hearted,  and  his  love  for  money  amounted  to  avarice.     The  pleas- 
antest  feature  of  his  character  and  career  was  his  love  for  his  wife. 
Marlboi-ougli  could  not  do  much  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  on  account  of  the  tiundity  of  the  Allies,  and  tho  hindrances 
their  quarrels  placed  in  the  way.     Meanwhile  the  Tories  in  En-land 
were  trying  to  prevent,   by  an  "Occasional  Conformity  Hill,"  the 
Dissenters  from  holding  any  olHce.    Some  of  the  Dissenters,  iii  order 
to  get  into  jmrliament,  wouM  take  the  sacrament  in  the  English 
church,  and  then  attend  -vorship  in  their  own  chajK-l.     This'the 
Tories  sought  to  stop;  b.it  the  Bill  they  brought  in  was  defeated  by 
the  Whigs  in  the  House  ..f  Lords. 

Not  until  1704  was  the  war  canied  on  with  much  vigor.  A  la  -ge 
French  army  was  then  sent  by  Louis  t<.  Havaria  to  attack  Austria 
Marlborough  saw  tho  danger,  and,  by  a  stratagem,  managed  to  get 
his  Dutcli  allies  away  from  their  own  frontier.  He  then  marched 
straight  to  Bavaria,  wheie  he  joined  Prince  Eugene  near  the  little 
village  of  Blenheim.  Then  w..s  fought  one  of  the  most  important 
l.attles  ot  modern  times.  With  an  army  nut  so  numerous  as  that 
opposed  to  lum,  Marlborough  defeated,  with  terrible  loss,  on  the 
i.'5th  of  August,  1704.  a  veteran  French  force  cmmanded  by  one  of 
France's  best  generals.  Henceforth  the  French  soldiers  were  no 
longer  thought  t.  ho  invmcible.  The  same  year  the  great  rock 
fortress,  Gibraltar,  was  taken  by  Admiral  R..oke,  and  it  has 
remained  in  E.>glands  possession  ever  since.     Marlborou<rh's  -rcat 

•    -•  '"'^  ''•    "^  ^^^-o'^  ^'-•^y  IH'pmar  ui  Englanu,  and  Alarlborough 

himself  beiame  the  idol  of  the  people. 

In  1706,  the  Allies  under  Mailborough  won  another  great  victory 
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over  tho  Fn-nch  at  R.unillic.s  in  Flanders,  .-uul  t.,.,k  nine  strong 
f.>rtres.sc-.sal.mgtlu>Fk.,Misl,  fruntioi-s.  '  WhiU- those  victories  wore 
beuig  won  in  Flan.lers,  IVterl>oro„gh  was  carrving  on  a  spirite.I 
can.,,a.gn  ni  Spain.  Hy  a  clever  stratagen.  l.e  t.^.k  Hareelona,  an.l 
s.iccee.le,l  n,  proclaiining  tho  Areh.luke  Charles  kin^^  at  M.ulri.l 
AU  these  losses  made  Louis  anxious  f,.r  peaee,  l.ut  the  Mlies  were 
«<.  -late.!  with  their  successes  that  they  woul.l  not  lister,  to  the  fair 
tenns  he  ..ffered.  Marlborough  an.l  the  Whigs  knew  that  th,ir 
power  depen.le.l  (.n  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

3.  State  of  the  Nation.   -It  so  happened  that  England  was  very 

I>ros,.erot,.s  at  this   tin.e,   and  her  people  di.l  not    feel   the  heavy 

expe..se  ..f  the  war.     Money  was  borrowed  freely  to  p.y  the  Allies', 

an.l  the  debt  of  the  nation  grew  t,.  over  £':>().( MK». (MM).     This  debt 

was  useful   in  keeping  the   Preten.ler  ofl"  the  tl.n.ue,  for  those  who 

ha.llent  money  to  the  government  were  afraid  if  he  be-'auu..  kin.- 

then-  money  woul.l  not  be  repai.l.     The  Bank  of  Kngland  wa.s  doin.^ 

a  good  work  ni  helping  tra.le  an.l  commerce  :  large  towns  lik..  Mtn" 

Chester  an.l   Leeds   were   springing   up,    an.l    r>iv,rp...,l    was  fast 

beconnng  a  great  city.     But  the  gr..wth  of  large  towns  was  at  the 

expense  of  the  country  .listricts.     The  yeomanry  ..f  Kngland  began 

o  di.sappe.ar,  as  the  small  fanners  f..u„,l  it  pai.l  better'to  sell  their 

fanns  t.,  rich  men  and  put  their  nmney  int..  tra.le  in  the  t..wns  than 

t.)  till   till"  Soil. 

tll^b'v  ^f,^"-^*^**  ^^d  Scotland. -Much    n.ore    important 
^un  al UArarlb..roughs  v.,.t..r,es  was  the    .-nion   of    Kngl,.,l  and 
Scotland,   which  b.ok  place  in  1707.     The  two  n,..t.,>ns  l.a.l  never 
been  on  very  frien.Uy  terms,  although,  since  the  time  ..f  .bnnes  I 
they  had  been  rule.l  by  the  same  sovereign.     The   Act  of  Settle- 
ment had  said  that  Anne  was  to  be  .succe...le.l  .n  England  by  the 
House  o    Hanover  ;  but  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  n..t  agree.l  that 
^  should   reign  n.    Scotland.      The  Scotch  were  angry  with   the 
Enghsb    because   they  w.ndd   n..t  all.,w   Scotland  to  trade   freely 
with    England,  or  in  English  f..reign  ports.     So,  when  a  Scotch 
colony   on  the  Isthmus  of   Darien  failed,  the  Scotch  blamed  the 
Engli.su  laws,  and  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1703,  passed  a  Bill 
that    when   Anne    died     Sc.tland     should    not   have    the    same 
sovereign   as   England.      English   statesmen    f..resaw    this    would 
lead  to  war,  and  they  olfered  Scotland  g.W  tenns  if  she  would 
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agree  to  unite  with  England.      The  Scotch  people  did  not   like 
to  give  up  their  independence  ;   but  their  Parliament  was  bribed 
It  18  saul     to  consent,   and   Scotland  and  England   became   one 
nation  with    a   common  flag  and  a  common  Parliament.      The 
terms  were  that  Scotland  was  to  keep  her  own  Established  Church 
-the  Presbytenan-and  her  own  peculiar  laws  and  courts.     She 
was  to  send  forty-five  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  six- 
teen  elected  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords.     Trade  was  to  be  free  a<-, 
home  and  abroad  between  the  two  peoples,  and  Scotland  was  to  aet 
asum  of  money  to  make  her  coinage  as  good  as  that  of  England. 
The  Lnion  proved  a  great  boon  to  both  nations,  although,  for  many 
years,  the  Scotch  and  English  did  not  understand  each  other,  and 
this  led  occasionally  to  bitter  feelings. 

*u^.*  ^^^^  Stniggles.-While  England  and  Scotland  were  settling 
their  difhculties,  the  war  against  France  was  going  on.  In  1708 
Marlborough  defeated  the  French  at  Oudenarde  and  Lille;  but 
the  Alhes  lost  gro.uid  in  Spain  after  Peterborough  was  recalled. 
France  was  now  greatly  exhausted,  and  Louis  again  offered  fair 
terms  of  peace,  which  the  Allies  woul.l  not  accept,  because  Louis 
would  not  agree  to  help  to  drive  his  grandson  out  of  Spain.  The 
war  agam  went  on,  and  France  at  a  great  sacrifice  put  another 
large  army  in  the  field.  In  1709,  the  Allies  under  Marlborough 
once  more  met  the  French  and  defeated  them,  this  time  at  Mal- 
plaquet  m  the  north  of  France.  The  loss  was  very  heavy  on  both 
sides;  but  the  Allies  suffered  more  than  the  French,  and  gained 
little  by  their  victory. 

The  English  had  now  become  tired  of  the  war,  and  they  began 
to  think  that  It  was  carried  on  to  ploase  Marlborough  and  the 

r^'f^-     n  P'^'P^*'  '^^"S'^'  ^"-^  «'»«^"  ^«^y  ^le'-'riy  when 

the  \Vhig  Government  impeached  Dr.  Sacheverell  for  preaching  a 
foolish  sermon  on    "Divine  Right  '   and  the  sir  resisting  a 

rightful  kuig  Had  the  Whigs  been  wise  they  wou  have  paid  no 
attention  to  Sacheverell ;  but  they  thought  his  sermon  was  an  open 
at^ckontherightof  Parliament  to  choose  the  sovereign,  and  so 
had  SachevereU  tried  before  the  Lords,  who  ordered  his  sennon  to 
be  burnt  and  condemned  him  to  cease  preaching  for  three  years. 
This  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and  great  erowils  after  the  trial 
cheered  him,  rang  the  bells,  and  lit  bonfires,  to  show  their  approval 
of  his  conduct,  and  their  dislike  of  the  Whigs. 
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Th^  queen,   who  was  in  sympathy  with   the  Tories,  had   iust 

To^rf    "m  ''m'^T'^'^'^  '''  Marlborough,  and  had  t«kl  1  Tw 
favourite,  a  Mrs.  Masham,  th-  cousin  of  Harley,  a  leadin.^  Tory 

her  \Vliig  ministers  and  chose  in  their  stead  Tories   the  chief  of 

and  writer.     A  general  election  followed,   .fhieh  resulted  !n  the 

IvSf^''  V"""1.''  ^"'°"  '""J""*y  '"^  t'^*^  """'^^  «f  Commons. 
Marlborough  ..is  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  army,  and 
charged  with  tak.ng  wrongfully  some  of  the  public  money  givJn  o 
the  army.  He  was  forced  to  leave  England,  and  never  again  held 
any  high  position.  So  ended  the  career  of  England's  reatet 
gene^a^l-one  who  never  lost  a  battle  nor  besieged  a'f ortressT  dill 

6.  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713).-The  new  Toiy  ministry  was  verv 
anxious  ^,r  peace,  for  it  knew  that  the  war  coTld  .ot  Zcla  ^Z 
out  Marlborough      So  it  offered,  secretly,  good  terms  to  Louis'nd 
peace  was  agreed  upon  without  the  knowledge  of  England's  allies 
It  was  a  disgraceful  act,  although  there  was  nothing  "to  bo  gained 

Countr  es  and  Germany  ;  Austria  obtained  Naples,  Milan   and  the 
Nether  ands;  while  M^ 

m   Amerie,a.      England    obtained   Gibraltar,    Minorca,    Hudson's 
Bay  and  Straits,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia.     Loiis,  further 
pronnsed  to  acknowledge  Anne  and  her  Hanoverian  successorand 

drive  Philip  from  Spain,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  king 

7.  Death  of  Anne  (1714).- The  Peace  of  ITtrecht  was  scarcely 
cone  udecl   when  Anne  died.      The   Princess  Sophia  die.l   a  few 
months  before  her  a.i.1  George,  Sophias  son,  was  inne's  sl:^!. 
Seorge  --  not  .n  Englan.l   at  tlie   time  of  the  queen's  0.2- 
Annesdishke  of  her  successor  being  so  great  that  'she  would  not 
allow  him   to  visit  England.      A   sliort  tiu.e   before  Anne  died 
B.>lingbroke,    Harley  (now  Earl  of  Oxford),  Ormond,   ami   1  r 
Jacobites  began  to  intrigue  t.>  restore  the  Pretender.     Bolinghl^e 
thought  he  had  everythhiginreadines-stoplace  the  Pref  Jer  on 
the  throne;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  .iromD 
^tion  of  the  migs  and  the  Duk«  of  Shrew^bux^ 'ruined  hii^Z 
and  George  I.  became  king  without  any  opposition. 
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8  Literature  of  he  Age  of  Anne.-The  latter  part  of  the  17A 
centuiy,  and  the  beginmng  of  the  18th.  are  rich  in  great  poets  and 
prose  writers      We  have  already  mentioned  Milton  and  Banyan; 
but,  besides  these,  there  were  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift,  satirists 
and  essayists  ;   Bishop  Burnet,   the  historian  of  his  own  times; 
Locke  and  Hobbes    great  writers  on  philosophy  and  politics  ;  the 
poets  Cowley,  Drjden,  Pope,  and  Butler;  I)e  Foe,  the  author  oi 
lid>tnson  Crusoe;  and  Pepys,  the  author  of  a  Diary,  which  tells  us 
what  was  gomg  on  in  London  at  the  court  and  among  the  people. 
These  writers,  excepting  Milton,  were  not  so  great  as  those  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth ;  but  they  wrote  in  shnpler  language  and  in  plainer 
sentences,   because  their  writings  were  read  by  people  many  of 
whom  were  not  scholars,  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  few 
read  much  except  educated  men  and  women. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THB  Wmo  NOBI£8  EUIi  ENGLAND. 

1.  Oeorge  I.-The  first  king  of  the  Une  of  Hanover,  was  past 
middle  age  when  he  «ime  to  the  throne,  and  cared  much  more  for 
Hanover  and  its  people  than  for  his  Englisli  crown.  As  a  man  lie 
had  few  good  and  no  great  qualities  ;  but  as  a  king  lie  did  fairiv 
woU  because  he  left  the  government  of  the  countiy  much  in  th.. 
hands  of  his  ministers.  He  knew  little  or  no  English,  and  brouglU 
his  companions  and  associates  with  him  from  Germany  ;  somo  of 
them  as  gross  and  Ucentious  as  tlio  favourites  of  Charles  II 

Ahiiost  his  first  act  was  to  dismiss  the  Tory  ministers,  and 
appomt  Whigs  in  their  stead.  Bolingbroke.  Oxford,  and  Ormon.l 
were  impeached  for  treason,  and  for  their  share  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  France  ;  Oxford  stood 
his  ground,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  was  released. 

2.  The  Rebemon  of  I715.-The  year  after  George's  accession,  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England  m.^  i„  rebellion 
The  Earl  of  Mar  raised  an  army  in  tha  Highlands,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Sheriffinuir,  on  the  same  day  that 
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north  of  England.  '"'^'"*"^*"^'^'^'   ^  ^'^'^der  of  the  Jacobites  in  the 

Jtr^r.^:  :;rs^  ^tr  ^"  r "-  ^  ^^^"-- 

this  time  they  „u,rht  bo  Twrr  "7  .u    *'"'  *"*"'"""  ^'"'^  I^'^^'^  «t 

and  the  Septenn  alTct  1  T""' ^"""^  y-rs  instead  of  ^Aree ; 
remained  law  to  t^  p  e-  Th:""  TT""  ^^^^  ^"^"^^'^'  ^- 
was  that  the  Purlianinhth  ntdeT  T'V'  ''^^  ^"^"'"^^ 
new  term,  although  it  was  eitr  Lt  tC' j:^  "  "^  ^^^  ^^« 

son'i^!  ^:^  ^'-r  L- ::^::  ~^f ;-  ^^^  ~nd- 

Orleans  acted  a.s  Regent  I         '  '"f'  ^"^'  '"^"^^  ^'^«  I^^^e  of 

when  Spain  tried,    n  1718  to  rl.         ""  '™"^^^  *"  ''"^''^"^'  ""<1 

ini..,P.nce.dC:d=-cr:^-:;r-::r 

latr^S^^rtr^,::::!--  --  H-  n..  grown  so 

schen^e  for  its  eas;  paymen        S   "^T         ''^   ''"''"'""'    * 
the  South  SeaComnanv   uT    ;  *"  ''''''l'^  *^^'«  «ff«r  of 

off  a  large  share  of  the  puU  debT  m  7  ^•"""""^^•^'-'  ^<>  ^^Y 
the  Bank  of  England  L  Id  ^  01^;^^^  T  "^'^ 
pames  began  to  bid  against  each  other,  ux^ii  1  u  ^S T T 
Con.pany  offered  to  give  £7  5(K)  000  t^.V^  r  '  '"^^'  ^^"* 

to  what  it  had  first  propo':!' The  oft  ^"^""""^"^'  "»  -^'li^'o" 
spite  of  the  warnings'f  Z  tt'W.l  f '  '""  T^'^*'"^  '"  ''~^^  '^ 
folk  squire,  who  shoJ  ^  d  t!  th;^^^"  """'  '"'  ''''''''''  ""''■ 
out  its  agreement      \o  V  .        Company  culd  not  carry 

person  who  had  a.u  In  T  "'^^  ^'^ -^-"- adopted  than  eve^ 
the  Company  In  ishoTr  ^^^  ^"^^^"^  *"  buy  the  shares  3 
and  then^  aL  J"^  tLlr^t;Z^i:':^  ^  ^^ ",  '^ 
Company,    and    the  anxiof  J  f         ii  ,         confadeuca    m    tlie 

pnoe  Jk  the/:r"eV::     --"'  "-»  -'"•7  t"   ,.U  i„ 


l.ffe! 
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King's  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  found  to  have  taken  bribe* 
from  the  Company  to  further  its  scheme.  They  had  to  resign, 
and  Walpole,  who  had  spoken  against  the  scheme,  was  now  called 
upon  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  of  the  failure  and  panic. 

4.  Walpole.— Walpole  became  chief  minister  in  1721,  and  con- 
tinued in  of  lice  till  1742.  Ho  was  the  first  to  be  called  "Prime 
Minister,"  and  held  that  post  longer  than  any  other  man  in  Eng 
lish  history.  He  was  a  rough,  coarse  man,  who  enjoyed  foul  talk, 
eating,  drinking,  and  fox  hunting.  He  lived  a  licentious  life,  such 
as  was  very  common  in  the  18th  century  among  men  in  high  posi- 
tions. He  kept  himself  in  office  by  buying  the  support  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  by  paying  great  attention  to  trade  and  commerce, 
of  which  matters  he  knew  more  than  most  men  of  his  time.  He 
did  good  service  to  Britain  by  Keeping  the  country-  at  pear^,  and  by 
the  steady  support  he  gave  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  his  day  the 
nation  made  great  progress  in  extending  its  trade,  increasing  its 
manufactures,  and  in  employing  better  methods  of  tilling  the  soil. 
He  was  tolerant  to  the  Dissenters,  but  was  too  much  afraid  of  the 
Church  party  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  having  their  riglits  as  citizens. 

All  through  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  IT.  the  Whigs 
were  in  office,  and  when  one  Government  went  out,  it  was 
replaced  by  another  of  the  same  political  opinions.  The  Whig 
nobles  were  very  powerful  in  the  country  where  they  owned  large 
estates,  and  they  banded  themselves  together  to  keep  in  power. 
They  bought  up  the  right  to  send  members  from  boroughs  where 
there  were  few  voters,  and  by  this  means  always  had  many 
supporters  in  Parliament.  ITien,  again,  the  Tories  were  suspected 
of  being  Jacobites,  and  of  wishing  to  bring  back  the  Pretender, 
and  so  every  man  that  had  lent  money  to  the  Government  sup- 
ported the  Whigs  fearing,  if  the  Tories  got  into  office,  he  would 
never  be  repaid.  By  such  means  as  these  the  Whig  nobles  managed 
to  have  things  all  their  own  way  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

5.  George  II.— Beyond  a  slight  plot,  in  1722,  by  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  and  a  brief  excitement  in 
Ireland  over  the  coinage  of  some  half-pence,  nothing  of  interest  took 
place  in  the  last  six  years  of  George  I.'s  reign.  George  died,  while 
abroad  in  Hanover,  in  172/,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George 
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W  not  Queen  Stae  1  r"  ^  .  *"""■  *"<"■''■■"«'  ''=  "■"'M. 
ence  wilh  he"  hi'„"a't:  itrhin  T  ™'""-  ''^'"'  ""  '■>«"' 
thorough  Gc™.„,l7toe7ve;Mt'T''-  ,'='»■«-'"•"«« 
".nguageandfeEngM  I^pfe  L  'u.r.W  "l',  "'"  ^"=''* 
bom  man,  and  t,«,  fond  „f  „„  ,, '  L  !  """  '  "'"''■ 

guodgenenJ.     FoHanJLZJ  ^    T""  "  '"""  *''•««■•  ""i  ••" 

-d  tLugh  hefCi^^r.  ;«7r;:.  ^tTV"'"""' "™'  "■'"'• 

he  wi.hed.  !"•»«»  «We  to  get  the  king  to  do  much  aa 

pole  gave  hi.  Lenttn  to  heC"  J^e  ','  ''  ^"^•^''  '^"'^  '^^■ 
lessening  the  public  debt  B.T^ ^.T^^  .^""^  commerce,  and  to 
articles  that  cTmelnto  th«  T  "  •*"''"'  °^  "  ^''•"*  "^««y 
sent  out  of  it  He  al Wd  th?  7  "'^  "'"  ^  ""^  """^  ^h*^*  -- 
other  countries.  fndbyTodo^!^^""^^  m  America  to  trade  with 

seU  their  rice  in  foreigi  Irket!     bT  ".t  ^^""'^  "'^^^  ^^^«  ^« 
great  deal  of  smuggli^  ZZ^'  T  ^^""^  ^^  "^"^^^  P'-^^^n*  « 

-Id  in  the  count;iiL"S?h       "'"  f"'^  f  ^^^  *^^^  ^^^ 
entry.      So  in  1733  hlT      T.  ^  """"^  ^"""S^*^  ^"^o  ports  of 

collating  ehe\\t\nl'S\L^^^^^^  T.^'^'^  «^-d  - 

a  tax  when  they  were  sold TnT.   ^    r     f         ''^  '"^''"'^  ^^'''"^  pay 
-"  -a-ports.  "^  ^.e  S^t  dut^' '^^  .f^  ""^  "^^^  '^^"^'^^  ^»*^ 

c«.^ But  Waln^le  wL  .  ^       T  f  ''^'''''   ''"^  ^^^  ««««nd 

were  afraid  of  hi  iCme  anl"  .  '^''"^  °'  ^"  *^"«-     ^^P'^ 

the  Excise  BiH  that  Wail^,'  ^^r  ^h  '"^^  ""  "^^^'  '*^^^'«* 
abandoned  it.  ^   '      ^^"^  *^^"  ^*^«  «"y  bloodshed. 

faU^'^CrteTJlt:^^^^^^^^^  '^'^^'  r  ^^  ''^'^"^  ^^«  ^''-   • 
own  hands,  and  Z  soTJ     ''^"/T'  "^  *^"  K-vernment  in  hia 
them  one  b^  one  t'lre"'  hi  ^'^''^  "'^^^  '"^"'  ''''''  ^e  forced 

none  but  iJenormen  wT  mT*7'  ""*"  ^«  ^^^  ^^'^  '^ociatea 

«re.  up  ^:a^Ts:^:r"^^^^^^^^^^^^^      'T'.  -^^  *^- 

had  formerly  BupDorted  him    ,.  ^    I         ,     "P"'^''  of  men  who 

CWte-t,  Ch'ee,S:H*a„th.rr^U°L''p^  t?"  '^.''"'^' 
.form.r.o«n.„^„^„.    ■^,.',7^^:::^^'^^';^ 
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grew  tired  of  Walpole's  method  of  ruling,  and  of  his  peace  policy 
and  in  tlieir  speeches  talked  a  good  deal  about  "Patriotism,"  or 
love    of    country.      Hence    they   were,    in   derision,    called    the 
"Patriots,"  and  Walpole  sneered  at  them,  and  said  that  when  they 
grew  older  they  would  become  wiser. 

7.  The  Family  Compact.— In  spite  of  all  the  "Patriots"  could 
do,  Walpole  continued  to  hold  his  ground,  until  a  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  in  1739.  This  was  caused  by  Franco  and  Spain  forming 
a  secret  "Family  Compact"  (they  both  had  members  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  on  their  thrones)  against  England.  Spain  was  to  get  the 
aid  of  France  in  recovering  Gibraltar  from  England,  in  return  for 
her  giving  France  the  sole  right  to  trade  with  her  colonies  in 
America.  English  merchants,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  had 
been  perinitted  to  trade  slightly  in  the  South  Seas,  and  finding  the 
trade  profitable,  had  managed  to  increase  it  a  good  deal  by  smug- 
gling. "VMion  the  smugglers  were  caught  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
they  were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  punished.  Tales  of  Spanish 
cruelty  were  spread  abroad  throughout  England,  and  Parliament 
and  the  people  began  to  clamour  for  war.  Walpole  was  very  much 
against  going  to  war,  as  he  knew  that  England  was  not  prepared, 
and  besides,  feared  a  Jacobite  rising,  aided  by  France  and  Spain. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  nation  for  war  was  so  strong,  that  Walpole 
unwillingly  gave  way,  and  declared  war  in  1 739.  When  the  bells 
began  to  ring  at  the  news,  Walpole  siiid,  "They  may  ring  their 
bells  now,  but  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands." 

8.  Pall  of  Walpole.— It  did  not  take  long  for  Walpole's  words 
to  come  true.  The  war  was  badly  managed,  and  England  had  Lttle 
success.  Walpole  was  blamed  for  this,  and  perliaps  he  deserved 
the  blame,  as  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  war  minister. 
To  make  matters  worse,  crops  failed,  and  bread  became  dear. 
People  began  to  cry  out  against  Walpole,  anr^  he  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, in  1742.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Orford,  and  given  a  pension. 
He  never  again  held  office,  but  for  years  had  influence  enough 
with  the  king  to  say  who  should  be  the  king's  ministers. 

9.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  -And  now  another  war 
sprang  up  in  which  England,  rather  unwisely,  took  part.  The 
German  Emperor,  Charles  VI.  (the  Archduke  Charles  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession)  had  no  son,  and  desiring  to  leave  his 
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m'^^*^  *^''"^'""""   "'   -"^"^'"'^  ""^^   Hungary  to  his  daughter 
Mam  Theresa,  persuaJo.!  tl.o  strong  uati.,us  of  Europe  to  si"„  an 

AuBtm  an     Hungary  should  go  to  his  daughter.     ^Vl,en  l»e  died 
m  1740,    It   was  soon  seen  that  tliere   was  a  plot   to  rob  Maria 

t^e%ro::V"7if"' -'T-  ^^r'^-^'  "• ''  ^'^--  --d  ^st:^ 

the  Elector  of  Bavaria  claimed  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  was  sut, 
ported  by  France  and  Spain  in  his  claim.  England  a^ull  olllnd 
atTe  W  "f  *^"^  '^  ^17  promises,  and  Ge.^go  II.  put  l^ 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingon  on 
the  Maine,  in  1743.  The  French,  to  draw  off  the  En.dish^roor 
sent  Charles  Edward,  son  of  James  the  Pretender,  into  Sail  nd^ 
ckuu  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Fifteen  thould 
men  were  to  assist  him,  but  a  storm  wrecked  the  French  fleet,  a^d 
the  French  troops  never  landed.     The  French  were,  however  more 

dettt.:'  ^Tr-  '"  '''''  "^^^«  ""'^^  ^^-•^■^1  «--  "hey 
defeated  the  Enghsh  with  heavy  loss.  ^ 

10.  The  Rebellion  of  1745.-Charles  Edward  landed.  July  1745 
m  the  Highlands,  and  soon  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  oJ 
clansmen,  who  were  eager  to  fight  against  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  kmg  he  supported.     A  little  later,   "Prince  Charlie"  wL  in 

S^  it  mt'hl  r  T'^'fr^  '^^  '^^'^''-  ''"^-  ^^"  September 
21  hu.  Highlanders  met  and  defeated  Sir  John  Cope  at  Prestonpans. 

Had  he  now  marched  mto  England  he  might  have  h.od  a  chanre  to 

Zr-  F  TT  ''"  ''"  ^'"^^'  '"''  J"^^  ^hen  there  were  few 
troops  m  England  to  oppose  him.  But  he  hngered  at  Edinbux^h 
er^oymg  the  smdes  and  favours  of  the  ladies  of  the  gay  Sc^h 

Sc^'  :  "  ^°""'  ^"^"''^^  ""  ^  '^•^"^--'  daring  y^i^ 
fellow    who  won  many  hearts  by  his  pleasant  ways.     At  iL^ 

B^ed  south  with  6,000  men.  mostly  Highlandei   expect^^  to 

get  aid  on  his  march  from  the  Jacobites  in  England.     The  neople 

hun  much  help  m  either  men  or  money.  At  Derby  he  was  advLd 
to  return  to  Scotland,  as  the  king's  troops  were  on  thelTh  to 
meet  him.  A  Falkirk,  1746,  he  defeated  General  Hawley,  and 
then  many  of  his  men  deserted  hiux  and  returned  home.  With  a 
brave  remmnt  of  his  followers,  he  n,ade  a  stand  at  Culloden.  in 
Invemesshjre  against  a  krge  and  weU-armed  force  under  the  D^e 
of  Cumberknd.  but  hi.  men  were  cut  to  piece.,  April.  1746.    fZ 
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five  months  Charles  Edward  wandered  through  the  ^ighland8, 
seeking  a  way  of  escape,  and  carefully  concealed  from  his  enemies 
by  his  few  faithful  friends,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  the 
heroine  Flora  Macdonald.  Then,  in  September,  he  left  Scotland's 
shores  for  ever,  and  went  back  to  France. 

The  Jacobites  made  no  further  attempts  to  restore  the  Stuarts. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  earned  the  title  of  "Butcher"  Cumber- 
land, by  his  cruelty  to  the  Highlanders  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden, 
and  three  Scotch  nobles  were  put  to  death  for  treason.     Efforts 
were  now  made  to  prevent  further  risings  in  the  Highlands,  and 
laws  were  made  forbidduig  the  chiefs  of  clans  from  exercising  their 
ancient  rights  over  the      clansmen.     The   Highlanders  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  arms  or  wear  their  tartans,  and  roads  were  made 
thrt)ugh  the  Highlands  so  that  troops  could  easily  march  from  point 
to  point.     All  these  changes  made  the  proud  Highlanders  very  un- 
happy and  restless,  and  it  was  not  till  1758,  when  William  Pitt 
allowed  Highland  regiments  to  be  formed  under  the  command  of 
their  own  chiefs,  with  their  own  peculiar  uniform  and  music,  that 
peace  was  restored  among  these  brave  and  high-spirited  people. 

11.  Religions  Revival.— Meanwhile,  England  had  sunk  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  all  religion  and  morality  were 
dead.  The  lower  classes  were  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  care  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  middle 
classes  were  given  up  to  money-making,  and  had  lost  nearly  all 
interest  in  religious  matters.  The  upper  classes  were  steeped 
in  vice,  profanity,  and  infidelity ;  while  the  clergy,  as  a  rule, 
neglected  their  duties.  The  country  vicars  were  the  bo(m  com- 
panions of  the  squires  in  their  sports  and  revels.  Bishops  often  paid 
more  attention  to  winning  the  favour,  of  the  kings  German 
mistresses,  through  whom  they  expected  promotion,  than  to  looking 
after  their  dioceses.  In  fact,  all  classes  seemed  stricken  with  moral 
defidness,  and  with  a  desire  to  enjoy  merely  earthly  pleasure. 

The  "darkest  hour  before  the  dawn  "  had  been  reached  in  Eng- 
lish social  life,  when  three  English  Church  clergymen,  John  Wesley, 
Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitfield,,  and  a  few  others,  began  a 
religious  movement  which  has  gone  on,  with  almost  undiminished 
vigor,  to  the  present  day.  The  movement  began  at  Oxford  among 
a  few  earnest  students,  and  after  a  few  years  spread  throughout 
the  land.     The  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  went  through  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  England,  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  groat  throngs 
..f  colhers,   and  to  the  neglected  poor  among  the  people,   and 
arousing  earnest  and  deep  resolves  among  them  to  lead  better 
lives.    For  a  time  fierce  persecution  from  those  opposed  to  the 
mo^^ment  was  met  with  by  the  preachers  ;  but  in  the  end  the  value 
ot  their  great  work  Wfis  recognized,  and  all  classes  and  Churches 
reaped  the  benefit  of  this  remarkable  revival     A  new  and  power- 
ful denonunation,  the  "Methodists,"  arose  out  of  John  Weslevs 
preaching  and  wonderful  power  of  organization,  a   denominatior 
which  now  has  its  adherents  all  over  the  world.     Among  other 
important  results  of  this  revival  was  the  new  intesest  aroused  in 
moral  reforms,  and  the  beginning  of  earnest  efforts  to  lessen  the 
misery  and  ignorance  of  the  i>oov  and  the  oj.pressed. 

12.  East  India  Company.-The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
came  to  an  end  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  when 
Henry  Pelham  was  Prune  Minister.  England  g.Uned  nothing 
beyond  an  increase  m  her  national  debt,  and  Maria  Theresa  loJ 
bilesia  to  Fredenck  II.  of  Prussia. 

In  1751,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died,  and  this  left  his  son. 
George,  as  the  hear  to  the  throne.  I„  the  s.a„ie  year,  the  tu>^e  o 
the  nation  w.«  put  right,  by  taking  eleven  days  out  of  the  year,  the 
3vd  of  September  being  henceforth  counted  the  14tli  This  wis 
owing  to  the  year  having  been  hitherto  too  long,  and  this  made  the 
cock  of  the  nation  too  slow.  After  this  the  year  was  made 
shorter,  and  no  change  in  the  time  has  sine    taken  place. 

And  now  Er-'  -  ■  on  the  eve  of  wars  which  were  to  <rreatlv 

increase  ^^rten-^ovy  and  her  influence  in  Asia  and  Anient.  In 
theyear  1599  Que, n  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  to 
trade  in  the  E.ist  Ii  lies.  This  was  the  East  India  Company  wLh 
graduaUy  founded  fa.Ws  and  small  trading  posts  on.  tlie  coasts 
of  India.  In  this  way  Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  was  established. 
Bombay  was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to  Katharine 
of  Purtiigal    and  Fort  WiUiam  (now  Calcutta)  was  founded  by 

T^^l  ?^  ^''''^"'^  "'""P^'^y  "'  *^'"  ^^^Sn  of  William  III.  In 
J .  02  the  two  companies  united.  They  kept  at  each  trading  post  a 
small  body  of  native  soldiers,  or  .epo^s,  and  they  paid  rent  to  tl  e 
neighbouring  native  prince  or  ruler  for  the  land  they  occu-,:  J. 
These  rulers  of  small  districts  owed  allegiance  to  a  higher  -^ex 
Who  m  turn  was  supposed  to  obey  the  Great  MoKhul  of  India. 
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The  French  also  had  a  company  in  India  which  had  built  r  fart 
at  Pondicherry.  TJie  English  and  French  traders  were  very  jealous 
t)f  each  other,  and  sometimes  their  muti  1  dislike  led  to  fighting, 
even  when  Ei.-I;iu.I  and  France  were  at  peace.  At  last,  Dupleixi 
the  Govenior  of  Pondicherry,  formed  a  scheme  of  driving  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  India,  a:ul  of  obtaining  for  France  the  control  of  Indian 
affairs.  His  plan  w  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  frequent  quarrels 
among  tho  many  native  ruleri,  of  India,  to  play  off  one  ruler 
against  the  other,  and  so,  in  the  end,  get  the  control  of  Southern 
India.  To  carry  out  his  plans,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Enghsh 
should  he  driven  o>it  of  tlie  country,  and  this  lie  proceeded  to  do  by 
attacking  and  capturing  Madras.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
EngHsh  mu.-.fc  submft,  when  the  whole  aspect  of  afiuirs  was  changed 
by  the  skill  in  war  and  vigor  of  a  young  man  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  Eol.ert  Clive.  Clive  had  been  sent  to  India  as  a 
clerk,  his  friends  in  England  in  this  way  hoping  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  wUd  and  troublesome  youth.  He  now  gave  up  his 
clerkship,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  English  and 
native  troops  defeated  the  French  at  Arxjot,  in  1731,  and°held  the 
fort  until  assisfaince  came.  From  that  time  onwards  the  French 
were  driven  back  mitil  Dupleix  was  recalled,  and  peace  was  made  in 
1754. 

13.  Prench  and  English  in  America.— A  simikr  struggle  for 
pov  r  and  supremacy  h.id  been  going  on  for  many  years  in 
America  between  the  Eng'  and  French.  Though  there  were 
intervals  of  peace  betwet  die  French  colonies  in  Canada  and 
Acadia,  and  tho  English  olouies  to  the  south  of  them,  yet  an 
almost  constant  border  warfare  was  carried  on  in  which  the  North 
American  Indians  took  an  active  part.  The  English  and  French 
colonists  both  wp.nted  the  sole  right  to  trade  in  furs  with  the 
Indians,  and  often  when  England  and  France  were  at  peace  then: 
colonies  were  keeping  up  a  cruel  warfare,  and  making  attacks 
on  each  other's  settlements,  Tho  French  settlements  were 
in  what  we  now  call  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  L<iuisiana,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  English  had  thirteen 
colonies  scattered  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America.  Tlie 
French  claimed  the  right  to  h\\  tho  knd  west  ef  tl^e  ^illeglianies, 
and  as  that  would  have  shut  out  the  English  fur-traders  from  a 
profitable  trade  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  TnHi»^o  ijj  the  nortfa. 


"<— r^'-soK"" 


THE   WHIG  HOBLBS   BUM   EWOLAWD.  Ufi 

weat,  the  French  claiiu  waa  disputed  by  the  English  colonists  Th« 
French  estabbshed  thumselves  at  Fort  Duquefne.  iTa  ^'of  ^: 
Ohio  nver,   and  the  English  sent  George   Waal^ington  to  build 

party  of  French  soldiers  sent  to  warn  him  off  French  soU,  and  this 

out  of  cZr  "t^  "'"'  '^'  '''''  '""^  '^'  ^^-  ^--h  were  driv'n 
GeneLl  BT^r.  I  I  """"^  ^^""^^ '"  ^' ^^'  «"<*  the  next  yo^ 
l^eneral  Braddock,   who  was  sent  with  a  large  force  (o  take  Fnrf 

Duquesne,  through  his  own  obstinacy  and  n^shless,  wLsu^^^^^^^ 
FrenT  ^  Ir    ^^^  """*''  "^'-'"  "«^^  *he  for^,   by  r^arty  of 
was  killed,  and  for  a  tune  the  French  had  matters  all  their  own  way 

fea?'  a^'^^t  ^'^K  ^*''  ^'^^^-'^^  y-r  after  Braddock's  de- 
feat, a  great  war   broke  out  in  Europe  and  lasted  seven   year! 
TJ«  war  was  caused  by  Maria  Theresa's  determination  to  rec""r 

was  aided  by  France,  Russia  and  Saxony,  while  Frederick  h.A  r, 
ally  save  England.     When  England  enteJ;i  into  thU  wTshe  Id 

Drenft     "'  f^^^*--™^-  g«--l  fit  to  take  the  fi dd      Se 
D^e  of  Newcastle,  a  weak,  corrupt  man,  was  now  Prime  Minister 
and  for  a  time  nothing  but  disaster  followed  every  e^Tof  the  Fn^' 
hsh  army  and  nav^.     France  seized  Minorca,  rdwhelllf 3 

striking  a  blow,  the  people  were  so  angry  that    Newcastle     tn 

aTr  ^f  '.f  ^^^  *"^'  '^  ^""^"^^  and  :;r1oon 
after  this  terrible  news  came  from  India.  Suraj-ud-Daula  Z 
rder  of  Bengal,  marched  on  Calcutta,  aad  taki^  thVt'gHsh 
inhabitants  prisoners  thrust  them,  146  in  numbe^  into  a  ^n^ 
room  not  more  than  twenty  *aet  square.  There.  i^Te  "BlI^ 
Hole  of  Calcutta,"   with  but  one  small  op  ui„g  to  ^mit    a^r 

n^sfffiVot^  Xr''""  "^^^^-'^-^'^/the!grniefrthr:; 

ana  suflocation.  When  morning  dawned,  only  twenty-three  were 
foundahve.  In  Europe,  the  Duke  of  CumberLd  made  an  ag"™ 
ment  with  the  French,  aUowing  them  to  occupy  HanoverTnd 
Itdtfth^r^-  ^r--<^^^^r^forSgland.  Z^t 
^ot'  '  ^""^  '"'^"  ^^claimed.  "  We  are  no  longeVa 

16.  Wimam  Pitt,  the  Great  Oommoner.-And  now  England 
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WM  to  learn  what  a  gi-eat  man  coulfl  do  in  rotwing  the  nation  by 

gmng  It  his  own  courage  and  cafidenco;  for  it  ww  now  that 

WiUuun  Pitt,  the  .eader  of  the  •«  Patriots"  came  forward  to  save 

his  country.    Pitt  believed  in  himself,  an.l  his  8elf-conlidence  was  so 

Treat  that  he  8;i,d  ho  could  save  the  country,  and  no  one  else  could. 

le  was  a  groat  parliainonUry  orator,  and   very  outspoken  and 

•hement  m  his  att^^cks  on  wrong-doing  in  any  form,  caring  little 

•hom  he  pleased  or  offendo.1.     The  Duk.  of  Newcistlo  tried  to  rule 

.  ithout    am  by  means  of  bribery  and  family  influence  ;  but  the 

..^opie  r,V.,  f,r  Pitt.     Finally  Pitt  and  Newcastle  ruled  together, 

Pitt  .     -■  ..etar:'of  State  and   War  Minister,  and  Newcastle  as 

I      ..    .*Tim.ter.     By  tliis  division  of  power  the  government  had  a 

t..  port,  for  Pitt  was  popular  with  the  people,  and  New- 

•  ^.         .pt  Parliament  faithful  by  bribery,    which  Pitt  himself 

scorneo.  to  use.     Pitt  came  into  office  in  1757,  and  In  a  short  time  a 

great  cliange  iook  place.      The  array  was  organized,   the  navv 

eqmpped  good  officers  were  put  at  the  head  of  English  troops,  and 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  recalled,  and  Ferdinand  of  I'.-unswick 
put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany.  Frederick  the  Great,  now 
supported  strongly  by  Pitt,  defeated  the  French  at  Rossbach.  in 
17o7,  and  won  victory  after  victory  in  face  of  heavy  od.l». 

fi  ^tuT^u^^  !'^  Oanada.-If  we  now  turn  to  America,  we  wiU 
find  that  there  also  Pitt's  wise  and  vigorous  polio;,  was  bearing  good 
ruit.  He  roused  the  English  cdonists  to  fresh  endeavours,^ 
formed  a  plan  for  dri.-ing  the  French  out  of  America.  Men, 
(including  Highland  regiments),  arms,  and  money,  were  freelv 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  colonists,  and  never  was  Pitt's  knowledge  ot 
men  better  shown  than  in  choosing  the  officer  who  were  sent  to 
command. 

Abercromby  was  for  a  time  Commander-in-Chief,  but  he  was  hood 
repkced  by  an  abler  man,  General  Amherst,  who  had  mider  him, 
Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  Townshend,  Murray,  and  others.  The 
first  great  success  was  won  at  Louisbourg  in  Cape  Breton,  where 
Wolfe  greatly  dishnguushed  himself  in  takmg  that  strong  fortress. 

!^^^  TK  T~  ^"''^  "''"  ^"^"^  ^^'  ""•'^  '^-y  ^«  their 
L^t  stand  at  Quebec  under  General  Montcalm,  a  br«ve  and  skilful 

officer      xt  feU  to  the  lot  of  Wolfe  to  make  the  efibrt  to  cap- 
ture thu  Gibraltar  of  America,  in  the  suimr.er  of  1759      Th« 
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French  had  f,.rtifiMl  Quebec  and  the  steep  bankH  of  th.  St   Law 
rence     bo     well,     that     Wolfe,     who     was     .seriously    ,„,    aW 

hirz^t;;  .rr^^'  ^^ '-'''  '^"  ^"^  ^'^'^^ "  ^^^"- '-  ^^^>'^-^ 

qXc    u  "J'  '  "T""'  ^"''''  ""  '''"  '•'^•^'  «f  thecliifalHne 

Quebec    unobserved  .^ive  by  a  sn.ali  Trciich  outj.ost.     There  on  the 

Plams  o    Abraha.a  the  .arly  dawn  found  hin.  with  his  tro,  ps  Ta    n 

nZt   fb  tI    *^'  '"■''•"■'^  '"'"•  '"  ^'''''  J'-t-  '"--1-1  to 

the  Lngl  s] ,  who  .pn.tly  waited  until  the  French  were  close  a, 
h.uul,  and  then  poure.l  a  deadly  .Hey  into  their  ranks.  ^^Z 
followe<l  by  a  faerce  charge  of  bayonets  before  which  the  Fren 

suTcei  il  >7'1  l^nj,'  enough   to  know  that  his  task  wal 

su  ccssfully  accomphshed.     The  brave  Montcaha  also  fell.  ,n.,l  the 
^^lowzng  naght  d,ed  wuhin  the  walls  of  Quebec.     Five  dav       fte 
Quebec  surrendered.  - 

Tlie  war  went  on  another  year,  and  then    Montreal   surrendered 
and  w.th  xt,  m  17.f),  pa.ssed  all  Oa.uula  "into  the  hands  of  EngL;:;!" 

land  and  «ea  cau.e  th.ck  ar.d  fast  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  Enghsh 
At  Mjnden,  u.  U  estphalia,  Duke  Ferdinand  won  a  great  victo  y 
over  the  French,  while  Adn.iral  Hawke  and  Adunnd  1^.^.^^ on 

.r';\.s;:y^™i;:::",rSrS^  -  ^^'-'^ 

\f  1  e  ,.  "■''.)'  »"  rkcng.ii.  Uivo  hud  iiisi  returned  U- 
Madras  frorn  England,  when  „.ws  came  of  th.  horrible  tra"dy  at 
Cacutta  He  at  on.o  pn,cee,ted  to  retake  C,deu„a,  and  uk.  t^r^ 
^uraj-ud-Daula  on  the  Plains  of  I'l.i.s.sy,  he,  with  :>.<  W  men,  rou  el 
a:,  anny  of  tiO,0(H)  natives,  ^vitli  little  loss  to  hi.  troops,  iu  "  uJ 
Daula  was  riow  dethroned,  and  a  rul.  r  more  fnendly  to  the  English 
put  ,n  his  place.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  E^ighsh  con  f  st 
of  Bengal,  and  one  step  led  to  another,  until  the  Ea.st  India 
Company,  in  170.,,  held  the  ol:ief  po...  i,,  the  most  iiuportarrt 
provmces  of  Hindostan.  "puiuuit 

18.  Close  of  Seven  Years'  War.-In  1760  George  TT.  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  gnvndson,  George  III.  lire  young  kfng  d"d 
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not  like  the  Whigs  and  Pitt,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  he  used  his 
influence  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Pitt  was  opposed  to  peace, 
for  he  knew  Spain  had  secretly  promised  to  aid  France  ;  but 
George  managed  to  get  Pariiament  on  his  side,  and  Pitt  resigned. 
Newcastle,  too,  was  driven  by  slights  and  insults  from  office,  and 
Lord  Bute,  the  king's  tutor,  took  his  place  as  Prime  Minister. 
Nevertheless  the  war  with  Spain  took  place,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen, 
and  lasted  a  year.  England  now  refused  to  help  Frederick  the 
Great  further,  and  he  made  a  peace  with  his  enemies,  by  which  he 
kept  Silesia.  A  general  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  in  1763,  be- 
tween France,  England,  Spain  and  T  jrtugal,  and  the  "Seven 
Years'  War"  came  to  an  end.  England  kept  Canada  and  Florida  ; 
Minorca  was  restored  by  France  ;  while,  in  India,  English  influ- 
ence and  power  was  henceforth  fully  recognized. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


M  t 


FEBSONAIi  INFLUENCE   OF   THE   KING. 

1.  George  m. — George  III.  began  his  reign  with  the  resolve  to 
allow  the  king's  ministers  to  rule  no  longer  for  the  king,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  days  of  George  I.  and  II.  His  mother  had  early  and 
constantly  taught  hica  to  "Be  a  Ki.ag;"  and  his  tutor,  Lord  Bute, 
had  strengthened  the  impressions  his  mother's  teachings  had  made 
on  his  naturally  narrow  mind  and  stubborn  disposition.  Few 
English  kings  were  so  unfit  to  rule  as  George  III.,  and  few  did  so 
much  injury  to  England  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  he  came  to  the 
throne  with  many  things  in  his  favour.  He  had  been  born  and 
educated  in  England,  and  so  was  the  first  English  king  who  reigned 
since  the  Revolution  of  1(588.  It  pleased  the  people  to  have  once 
more  an  Englishman  on  the  throne,  and  it  pleased  the  Scotch  when 
he  said  he  was  not  merely  an  Englishman,  but  was  also  a  "Briton." 
With  these  advantages  on  his  side  he  was  at  fii'st  popular,  and  so  he 
might  have  remained  had  he  not  used  his  position  to  recover  the 
authority  lost  by  his  predecessors — George  I.  and  George  II.  Instead 
of  ruling  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers  lie  sought  to  make  them 
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the  mere  instruments  of  his  will.  In  spite  of  his  many  faults  as 
a  ruler  the  people  respected  him  for  his  pure  domestic  life,  and 
for  his  frugal  and  simple  habits.  Old  "Farmer  George"  was 
always,  even  in  the  days  when  his  stubbornness  and  ignorant  helf- 
will  were  injuring  tlio  nation,  a  king  that  many  people  loved  and 
revered. 

2.  Orowth  of  Industry.— The  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
was  a  time  when  Great  Britain  made  great  strides  in  wealth  and 
population.  This  was  due,  mainly,  to  the  invention  of  many  labor- 
saving  machines,  such  as  the  '*  spinning-jenny  "  and  "  mule,"  for 
spinning  yam,  by  Hargreaves  and  Crompton,  and  the  steam-engine 
by  Watt.  During  this  time  it  became  known  that  pit-coal  could 
be  used  to  smelt  iron  ore,  and  this,  taken  with  the  discovery 
of  the  steam-engine,  soon  led  to  large  iron-works  being  founded  in 
the-  north  of  England.  Goods  could  now  be  manufactured  in  great 
quantities  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  them  to  market  was  overcome 
by  improving  the  roads,  and  especially  by  building  numerous  canals. 
Tlie  first  canal,  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  was  proposed  in  1758 
by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  was  successfully  completed  by  the 
great  engineer  Brindley,  The  population  of  the  towns  and  cities 
now  increased  very  rapidly,  so  that  with  more  people  to  feed,  and 
heavy  duties  on  wheat  and  other  articles  of  food,  bread  became 
much  dearer.  This  led  to  more  land  being  tilled,  and  much  that 
had  hithertcJ  been  considered  waste  and  worthless  was  now  enclosed 
and  made  to  give  good  crops.  Between  1760  and  1774  numerous 
Enclosure  Bills  were  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  favour  of 
the  larg?  Tanr^.-^wners,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  power  in  Parliament. 
The  fencing  in  of  so  much  waste  land  was  very  hard  on  poor  people, 
many  of  whom  had  been  wont  to  use  these  commons  for  pasturing  a 
horse  or  cow.  Pauperism  was  fast  becoming  a  great  evil,  and  a 
burden  on  the  working  portion  of  the  community. 

3.  Wilkes. — George  III.,  as  has  lieen  stated,  was  anxious  to  rule 
himself,  through  his  ministers,  and  that  was  why  he  got  rid  of  Pitt 
and  Newcastle  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  made  Lord  Bute 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  the  king's  policy  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  Whig  nobles,  for  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have  his  own 
Wtty  BO  long  as  the  great  Whig  families  were  kept  in  ofSoe.  His 
pUm  waa  to  i<xm  a  party  d  hia  own,  the  "King's  friends,"  neither 
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Whig  nor  Tory,  which  would  look  to  the  king  for  guidance  and  gup- 
port.  In  this  he  succeeded  very  well,  for  the  Tories,  who  had  long 
been  out  of  office,  and  the  Jacobites,  who  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  restoring  the  Stuarts,  were  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  young 
king's  favour.  Besides  the  Tories  and  Jacobites,  he  managed  by 
means  of  bribes  in  the  shape  of  money,  titles,  and  o.hces,  to  win 
over  many  of  the  suppcjrters  of  the  Whigs.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  carried  out  his  policy,  had  not  the  Whigs 
been  split  into  factions  which  made  war  upon  each  other.  Their 
quarrels  gave  the  king  the  chance  ho  desired,  and  he  soon  became 
so  powerful  that  he  made  and  unmade  governments  at  his  pleasure. 

Lord  Bute,  who  succeeded  Pitt  and  Newcastle,  did  not  hold  his 
position  very  long.     He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
the  king's  mother,  and  thesf  things  made  him  hated  by  the  people. 
Besides  he  had  no  experience  in  politics,  and  the  people  knew  he 
was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  king's  h.vnds.     He  became  so  thoroughly 
hated,  that  he  had  to  keep  a  bodyguard  of  prize  fighters  about  him 
when  he  walked  through  the  streets   of    London.      Frightened 
at  last  by  the  evidences  on  every  side  of    popular    hatred,  he 
resigned,  and  George  III.  had  again  to  take  a  Whig  for  his  minister. 
T'-is  was  George  Grenville,  a  conscientious,    hardworking  man, 
who    made    himself    disliked    by  both    king  and  people   by  his 
narrowness  and  obstinacy.      His  first   trouble   was  with  a  news- 
paper, the   "North   Briton,"   which   very  violently  attacked  the 
king   and    his    ministers.      The   editor  of   this  paper  was  John 
Wilkes,  a  member  of  Parliament.      He  was  a  clever,  witty,  but 
profligate  man,  who  by  a  strange  fate   had  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  bringing  in  some  nmch-needed  reforms.     Grenville,  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  king,  issued  a    "general  warrant,"  that  is 
a  warrant  in  which  the  name  of  no  person  was  given,  for  the 
arrest  of  tho  publishers  and  editors  of  the  offending  pai^r.     Wilkes, 
along  with  several  others,  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison ;  but  by 
appealing  to  the  coiirts,  ho  got  his  release,  and  then  proceeded 
against  the  Government  for  arresting  a  men  '  er  of  Parliamemt  con- 
trary to  law.     The  ccui-ts  dtcided  in  his  favour,  gave  him  dam- 
ages, and  condemned  "general  warrants"  as  illegal.    Parliament 
now  charged  him  with  libel,  and  Wilkes  seeing  that  he  had  little 
chance  of  fair  play  fled   to  France,  and  was   outlawed   for  not 
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i^canding  his  trial       Nevertheless,   no  more   "general  warrants" 
have  been  issued  since  his  time. 

4.  Stamp  Act,  1765.— And  now  Grenville's  meddlesome  dispc 
sition  led  to  a  more  serious  difficidty  tlian  that  with  Wilkes.     The 
English  colonies  in  America  had  long  £.,4t  that  the  Mother  Country, 
by  her  trade  policy,  was  injuring  them  for  lier  o\to  benefit.     Tlie 
coloni  38  were  not  allowed  to  trade  freely  with  other  countries,  but 
were  3xpected  to  buy  tlie  manufactures  tlioy  needed  from  England, 
and  ii:  return  were  given  special  privileges  in  the  s;de  of  their  raw 
pro<  uce  in   England.     The  colonists  had  found   it  profitable  to 
evadt  tliis  law,  and  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies 
m  AmencM .     Tliis  Grenville  now  tried  to  stop,  and  at  the  same 
tune  pvt  a  tax  on  the  colonies  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  British 
taxpayers.     Tlie  British  Parliament  said  tlut  much  of  the  expense 
of  the  war  ^n  America  was  for  the   benefit  of  the  colonies  and 
therefore,  they  sliould  hel;^  to  bear  the  burden.     The  tax  was  to  bo 
levied  by  making  the  colonists  use  atam).ed  paper  for  notes,  leases 
and  other  leg.d  ducuments.     These  stamps  Iiad  to  be  bought;  from 
the   Bntish  Government,   which   got   a   profit   from    tlieir    sale, 
although    the    money   tlius    raised    was    spent   in    the    colonies' 
The  colonies   were   angry  at   this  attempt  to  tax   them   without 
their  own   consent,   and   said  that  while  they  were   willing    to 
tax  themselves  for  tlie  good  of  the  Mother  Country,    they  were 
not  willing  tliat  a  Parliament  in   which  they   had   no   represen- 
tatives should   force   them    to    i«y  taxes.      Tliey  sent  a  T.etition 
against  the  "Stamp   Act,"   but  at  first   their   remonstrance   met 
with  no  attention.      .  r.-.v  then  refused  to  buy  any  English  manu- 
factures, and  this  cau.'  r.  ^h-  English  merchants  an<l  manufacturers 


to  ask  for  the  "peal  »>*  *•*■  -  -.ct 
pleased  George  III.,  a., 
Rockingham,  the  leader  of  the  ot, 
ingliam,  aided  by  Pitt,  did  away 
ment,  while  removing  it,  toi  l-  th 
to  tax  the  colonies  at  pleasure. 

A  short  time  aft^r  thk  there  wa«  another  cli.)  .n  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Pitt,  with  the  title  of  "  Earl  of  Chath.u.,"  came  back  as 
ohicf  member  of  the  GrafUm  Ministry.  But  ill'.ealth  forced  him 
tc  leave  the  management  of  colonial  afiairs  in    *,her  hands,  and 


Meanwhile  Grenville  hiui  dis- 

•1  forced   to   give  way  to  Lord 

section  of  the  Whigs.     IliKjk- 

h  tht  Stamp  Act,  but  Parlia- 
jiportunitv  of  asserting  its  right 
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Parliament,  in  17G7,  placed  duties  on  tea,  {Kiinters'  colours,  glass, 
and  a  few  other  articles  t^oing  into  America.  This  aroused  tlio 
colonies  once  more,  who  were  now  more  than  ever  determined  that 
they  would  not  submit  to  arbitrary  taxation,  and  began  to  take 
steps  to  defend  their  rights. 

5.  The  Middlesex  Elections.— The  same  obstiTiacy  anc'  love  of 
jiower  which  caused  George  III.  to  drive  his  American  subjects  to 
revolt,  led  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  House  of  Commons  to 
invade  tlie  rights  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex.  In  1709,  Wilkes 
returned  from  France  and  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  a 
county  in  which  there  were  more  electors  tlian  in  most  constituencies. 
George  was  angry,  and  through  his  Government  had  Wilkes  arrested 
for  his  old  offence,  li])el,  and  put  in  prison.  Tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons was  induced  to  expel  him  on  account  of  the  libel;  but 
Wilkes  was  again  elected  by  the  people  of  ^Middlesex.  Three  times 
was  Wilkes  elected  and  exi)ellod,  and  then  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  Wilkes  incjipable  of  being  elected,  and  persuaded  Colonel 
Luttrell  to  oppose  him  in  Middlesex.  Wilkes  received  1,143  votes 
and  Luttrell  only  200,  nevertheless  the  Commons  declared  Luttrell 
elected.  This  high-handed  and  unjust  act,  by  which  the  people 
were  deprived  of  their  riglit  of  election,  caused  great  indignation, 
and  when  Wilkes  came  out  of  prison,  the  people  of  London  sliowed 
their  sym{)athy  by  electing  him  an  alderman  of  the  city. 

6.  Liberty  of  the  Press. — The  following  year,  1771,  Wilkes  was 
engaged  in  another  contest  with  Parliament,  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Although  the  press  had  now  a  right  to  publish  without 
asking  ]  lermission  from  any  one,  nevertheless  it  Wiis  against  the  rules 
to  report  the  debates  in  Parliament.  In  spite  of  a  "standing  order" 
to  the  contrary,  garbled  reports  were  published,  and  at  last,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  printe!s. 
Two  of  them  appealed  to  tiie  law,  and  Wilkes  and  another  London 
alderman  acting  as  magistrates,  freed  them  as  beuig  guilty  of  no 
off'ence.  The  Speaker's  messenger  was  arrested  for  trying  to  carry 
out  t!ie  will  tif  the  Commons,  and  so  serious  was  the  quarrel  that  the 
Mayor  of  L<mdon  was  sent  to  the  Tower  while  the  session  lasted. 
Meanwhile  the  printers  were  left  at  liberty,  and  though  no  decision 
was  reached  as  to  the  right  to  publish  debates,  the  preas  has  ever 
since  been  permitted  to  report  Parliamontaiy  proceedings.    This  led 
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to  better  newspapers  being  published,  and  more  interest  in  public 
afiH.rs  being  tnken,  and  it  helped  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prac  ice  of 

'::":f;':r^7.«^r'arii.nent.  Wilkes  was'uiiowed  ii  ::ir,:: 

wrsw"   n:  /"     J'?  '^'  """^^  of  Commons  admitted  that  it 

was  wrong  in  seating  Colonel  Luttrell  in  1769. 

1770,  George  Pi.  succeeded  in  getting  a  Prime  Minister  to  his 


tMte.     This  was  Lord  North,  an  easy-going,  good-natured  Tory 
who  was  quite  content  to  take  his  orders  from  the  king.     Now  that 
George  was   ''king;  as  he  wished  to  be.  he  resolved \.malet« 

tr^T  T  •"  "^  ^'  *"'''""^-     ^"  1^^^'  Lo^d  North  took 

off  all  the  obnoxious  taxes,  except  that  on  tea,  and  this  Geoi^e  III. 
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vetaiiMd,  for  tiie  purpose  of  aaserting  his  right  of  texadoa  over  tihe 
coloniM.  Meanwhile,  the  feeling  in  America  was  growing  stronger 
every  year,  and  the  colonists  resolved  not  to  buy  any  tea  until  the 
tax  was  removed.  This  resolve  was  carried  out,  and  the  East 
India  Company  began  to  suffer.  In  1773  some  ship-loads  of  tea 
entered  Boston  harbour,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  land  the  cargo. 
A  number  of  colonists  resolved  to  prevent  this,  and  dressed  as 
TTn^inna  went  on  board  the  ships  and  threw  the  chests  of  tea  into 
the  water.  For  this  act  of  violence  Parliament  closed  the  port  of 
Boston,  took  away  from  Massachusetts  its  charter,  and  demanded 
that  the  offenders  should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial.    . 

War  was  now  near  at  hand.  In  1774,  all  the  colonies,  except 
Georgia,  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  where  a  congress  was  held  to 
decide  on  what  action  should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  liberties.  They  resolved  to  trade  no  more  with  England 
until  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  restored,  and  they  made 
preparations  for  resistance,  if  such  should  be  needful.  In  1775,  at 
Lexington,  near  Boston,  the  first  encounter  took  place  between  the 
British  troops  and  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Massachusetts.  The 
following  month,  a  more  serious  encounter  took  place  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  also  near  Boston,  and  there  the  American  militia  showed 
G^rge  III.  that  the  Yankees  could  fight.  In  the  meantime  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia,  had  been  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  forces,  and  at  once  began  to  make  such  preparations  as 
he  could  to  meet  the  coming  storm.  No  better  choice  could  have 
been  made.  Calm,  patient,  devoted  to  his  country,  for  eight  years 
he  bore  the  heavy  burden  of  what  at  times  seemed  an  almost  hope- 
less struggle,  and  finally  secured  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
an  independence  largely  duo  to  his  unflinching  courage  and  endur- 
ance, and  to  his  power  to  cheer  and  animate  his  followers. 

Early  in  the  war  the  British  troops  were  forced  to  leave  Boston 
and  retire  to  New  York,  where  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Mother 
Country  was  strong.  Canada  was  invaded  in  1775  by  American 
armies,  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  in  the  hopo  of 
inducii^;  the  people  to  rebel.  Montreal  was  easily  taken,  but 
Quebec  resisted  all  attacks,  and  Montgomery  was  killed  in  an  assault 
upon  its  defences.  The  Americans  shortly  afterwards  retreated,  and 
Canada  was  troubled  no  more.  The  colonists  now  finally  decided  to 
^•parate  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  behalf 
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Of  Congress,  drew  up  «  Bolemn   "Deckration  of  Independence  " 
which  was  approved  and  accepted  July  4th,  1776.     Hitherto,  the  wlr 
had  gone  against  the  colonists,  and  a  large  British  army  under 
General  Burgoyne,   in  1777,  marched  from   Canada  down  to  the 
Hudson  River,  to  cut  off  New  England  from  the  rest  ..f  the  colonies. 
Great  alarm  was  felt  at  this  movement,  and  the  American  mUitia 
flocked  m  from  all  quarters  to  check  Burgoyne's  march.     Soon  Bur- 
goyne found  himself  hemmed  in,.and  to  save  his  army  from  utter 
destruction,  surrendered  with  six  thousand   men.      This  v.s  the 
tummg-pomt  in  the  fortunes  of  the  colonies.     The  next  year,  1778 
France  came  to  the  aid  of  the  young  Republic,  and  sent  men.  lioney.' 
and  a  fleet,  all  of  which  were  sorely  needed.     The  war  went  on  for 
seveiBl  years  after  this  with  varying  results.     Washington  had  been 
defeated  at  Brandywine  River,  1777,  and  forced  to  give  up  Philadel- 
phia to  the  British,  and  British  generals  won  many  victories  in  the 
Southern  States.     Nothing  but  the  heroic  courage  and  pati.nce  of 
Washington  saved  the  colonies  at  this  time  from  yielding  in  despair 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  extreme  bitterness,  arising  from  the 
employment  by   England  of  hired  German  soldiers    and  North 
American  Lidians.  .  In   1781,  the  fortunes   of   war  changed  in 
favour  of  the  Ameri^ns,    until  the  crowning  victory  was  won 
at  Yorktown,  where  Lord   Comwallis,  cut  off  from  supplies   by 
an  American  army  and  a  French  fleet,  surrendered  with  sev.  J 
thousand  men.     After  this  the  British  people  saw  that  all  hope  of 
keepmg  the  colonies  was  gone.    Britain  wa.  now  at  war  with  Spain 
which,  in  ].<9,  joined  France  against  her,  and  made  a  despLte' 
effort  to  retake  Gibraltar.      The  fortress  was  defended  for  three 
years  by  General  Eliot,  who  drove  the  besiegers  back  by  pouring 
red-hot  shot  into  their  fleet.     Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  werf 
also  hostile   having  banded  themselves  together  against  Britain,  to 
prevent  her  from  searchhig  their  ships.     So,  when  the  news  of  Ihe 
iTr^Z^    Comwallis  came  to  England,  people  began  to  despair. 
Lord  I^orth,  iiow  thoroughly  unpopular,  resigned  in  1782,  and  was 
sue.  eeded  by  Rockingham.     Pitt  had  died  in  1778,  his  last  speech 
being  a  plea  against  giving  up  the  cnlome.,and  a  defiance  to  his  old 
enemy  France.    Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  colonies.     Fortunately,  a  great 
jctory  won  by  Admiral  Rodney  o-.er  the  French  fleet  enabled 
Bntam  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace.    Bj  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
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sailles,  in  1783,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  wm 
recognized,  France  gained  nothing,  while  Spain  had  to  be  content 
with  Minorca  and  Florida.  To  Britain  there  remained  in  America, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 

8.  Home  Eule  in  Ireland.— While  England  had  her  troubles 
abroad,  she  was  not  withf)ut  them  at  home.  In  1780,  a  great  riot 
took  place  in  London,  because  Parliament  removed  some  of  the 
harsh  laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
the  leader  of  a  mob  of  60,000  men,  who  came  to  Pariiament  with 
a  petition  against  the  measure.  Not  content  with  presenting  their 
petition,  the  excited  people  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence,  burning 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  destroying  public  and  .-^vate  pro- 
perty. Finally  10,000  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  restore  order 
in  the  city. 

A  much  more  serious  trouble  was  the  demand  made  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland  for  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  an 
Irish  Parliament.  While  the  war  with  the  colonies  was  going  on,  all 
the  troops  in  Ireland  were  taken  to  America,  and  as  France  threat- 
ened an  invasit)n,  a  krge  Protestant  volunteer  force,  100,000  in 
number,  was  raised  to  defend  the  country.  This  was  Ireland's 
opportunity,  and  the  Protestant  leaders  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Henry  Grattan,  demanded  that  Irelana  should 
have  the  right  to  control  her  own  trade  and  commerce,  and  that 
Poyning's  law,  which  gave  the  English  Parliament  the  right  to 
prevent  Bills  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  from  becoming  law, 
should  be  rtjpealed.  Lord  Rockingham  had  no  choice  but  to  sub- 
mit, and  so,  in  1782,  Ireland  got  "Homo  Rule."  Nevertheless, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  goverred  her, 
as  Romfip  Catliolics  and  Dissenters  could  not  be  members  of 
Parliameiit,  and  this  gave  all  tlie  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
Protest-mt  families  belonging  to  the  English  Church,  in  Ireland. 

9,  Warren  Hastings.— -Tlio  ^  England  had  lost  ground  in 
America,  she  was  extending  he  ossessions  in  Asia  and  Australia. 
In  the  latter  countrj-  a  convict  settlement  was  formed  in  1788  at 
Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  Fur  many  years  r.ono  but  convicts 
were  sent  out,  but,  as  we  shall  find,  these  were  the  pioneers  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  great  .\nglo-Saxon  nation.  In  India,  Clive 
did  much  to  bring  about  a  better  treatment  of  the  natives,  who  were 
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oppressed   and   robbed  by  English  traders  after  the  East  India 
Company  had  gained  >io  much  tuiitrol  in  Jiu  land.     Clivo  returned 
to   England    and    through   his    influence   Warren   Hastings,    the 
Governor    of    Bengal,  was  made,    in   1773,  fJovemor-General   of 
Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.     When  Hastings  went  to  India  he 
made  great   changes  in  the  administration   of  afliilrs,  in  spite  of 
a  very  bitter  opposition  from  some  members  of  his  own  Council. 
He  had  to  wage  a  war  against  the  Mahrattas,  the  roving  free- 
booters   of   Central    India,   and    against    Hyder   Ali,  a    military 
adventurer  who  had  desolated  the  Carnatic  with  fire  and  sword. 
In  Bpite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  his  Council,  the  native  princes, 
and  the  French  put  in  his  way,  Hastings  held  for  England  aU 
she  had  won,  and  laid  the  found;itions  of  her  present  great  Indiaa 
Empire.      He  returned  to  England  in  1784,   expecting  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  services,  but  instead  was   impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Commons,  for  his  cruel  and  unjust  treat- 
ment of  the  natives.    He  was  charged  with  selling  the  services  of  his 
English  troops  to  a  native  prince,  who  used  them  to  conquer  and 
enslave  the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan  tribe.     He  was  also  accused  of  ex- 
torting money  from  native  rulers,  and  for  putting  a  native  to  death 
illegally.     Hastings  did  not  think  lie  had  done  anything  wrong,  for 
he  knew  that  the  offences  he  was  charged  with  had  been  committed 
in  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company.     His  trial  lasted  eight 
years,  and  ended  in  his  acquittal  in  17»5,  although  the  three  greatest 
orators  of  his  time,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  were  employed  to 
press  the  charges  against  him.    Although  acquitted,  the  trial  had  the 
result  of  making  the  English  in  India  more  just  and  merciful  to  the 
natives,  and  led  to  the  better  government  of  the  country. 

10.  The  Coalition  Government  and  Its  Overthrow.— When 
Lord  Rockingham  died,  Lord  Shelbume  became  Prime  Minister. 
Among  the  followers  of  Rockingham  was  Charles  James  Fox,  an  able 
orator  and  statesman,  who  for  years  had  spoken  strongly  against 
Lord  North's  government.  Fox  was  a  very  amiable,  liberal-minded 
man  ;  but  he  was  very  much  given  to  gambling  and  other  vices. 
King  George  hated  him,  because  he  was  the  boon  companion  of 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king  blamed  him  for  corrupting 
his  son  and  heu-.  Fox  quarrelled  with  Shelbume,  and  to  drive  him 
from  office  united  with  Lord  North  in  what  was  called  a  OoalitioD, 
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that  is  a  union  of  people  holding  different  opiniens.     The  followers 
of  Fox  and  North  together  were  now  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Shelbume,  and  they  succeeded  in  turning  him  out  of  office. 
What  is  known  in  history  as  the    "Coalition"  government  of  Foi 
and  North  was  now  formed.    It  had  a  large  following  in  Parliament, 
but  people  outside  thought  it  was  wrong  that  Tories  and  Whigs, 
who  had  been  abusing  each  other  so  bitterly  for  so  many  years, 
should  go  into  the  same  government.    The  king,  too,  was  displeased, 
partly  because  he   hated  Fox,  and  partly  because   the  ministty 
was   too  weU   supported.      At  first   he  could  do  nothing;    but 
when  Fox  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  India, 
the  king  induced  his  friends  in  the  Lords  to  throw  it  out,  and  then 
made  this  an  excuse  for  forcing  his  ministers  to  resign.     He  now 
called  on  William  Pitt,  a  young  man  of  twenty  four  years  of  age,  to 
become  Prime  Minister.     Pitt  was  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt, 
the  great  Commoner,  and  although  young  in  years  was  old  in 
knowledge,  ability,  and  self-confidence.     In  vain.  Pox  and  North 
outvoted  him  in  Parliament,  and  tried  to  force  him  to  resign.     The 
king  gave  him  his  influence  and  support,  and  when,  a  few  months 
later,  the  king  dissolved  Parliament,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
elect  their  representatives,  it  was  found  that  the  nation  was  so 
strongly  with  Pitt  that  few  of  the  followers  of  Fox  and  North  were 
able  to  keep  their  seats.     Pitt  was  now  Prime  Minister  with  a 
large  following  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  the  king  was 
content  to  let  him  rule.     For  seventeen  years  without  a  break, 
from  December  1783  to  February  1801,  he  remained  in  power, 
guiding  and  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  no  man  had  done 
since  the  days  of  Walpole. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  NAPOLEON  BOKAPABXB. 

1.  Wimam  Pitt  the  Tounger.— One  of  Pitt's  first  acts  was  to 
pass  an  India  Bill,  ia  1784,  which  gave  the  Government  control 
over  Um  poUtiad  «oto  of  the  East  India  Company.     This  was  don* 
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^7  •ppointing  a  Board  of  Control,  the  preaident  of  which  waaioU 
a  member  of  the  Government.     But  4t  had  a  KreaVmalT oth^^ 

boroughs,  and  give  more  members  to  Urge  cities  and  towns  and 
to  populous  counties.      In   .his  he  faUed,  as  too  many  Z'erf^ 

S:":r2;'''K.'r*'^^^*'^^^^«-     HeaJso'TgTt^ 
stL  ^;  freer  between  England  and  other  countries.     Pi?t  Z 

Lu  ap'  f"^        -^"^  f  '^^''  ''"  '^"''^^^  °f  -hich  was  Adam 
s2h'.%    .  k""  ?  ^'"'^^  Univemty.     Pitt  partly  carriedout 

Smiths  doctnnes  by  lowering  the  export  and  import  duti«  1 
-any  articles.     In  this  way  he  checked'l^uggling  ^  the  p"bS 

poverty,  because  she  had  no  markets  for  her  prxxlucr^nrh^ 
offered  to  admit  Irish  goods  into  English  marCl  ih^tish 
Pariiament  wo^d  allow  Engbnd  to  send  her  goods  inllreW 
Tuis  the  Irish  Parliament  refused  to  do  because  England  did  no 

LTai:^rpiui"^"'  r/^'^  "^  '-^^  ^  *"  herUattr 

b^t  h.  ^  .     *"  "'"'''  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of  his  offer 

but  he  succeeded  in  making  trade  freer  with  France      Pitt  af^ 

Thir"  t  *':^'^*^^^  ^'  '""^^^  --^  fromTniical^rien^ 

wtd  th'  '"'l^"-^"^  '^'  *^-  --  prices.     So.  in  n^ny  wa^' 
he  savad  the  pubhc  money,  and  began  to  lessen  the  pubUc  debt 

who  ^^t?  ^^f '»*i<>»-Under  such  a  wise  and  careful  minister, 
who^pt  the  country  at  peace  and  enooui^ed  trade  and  commerce 
the  people  were  very  prosperous,  and  the  popuktion  and  wXof 
^e  nation  grew  rapidly.  But  in  1788  it  looked  as  if  Pittr^Jr 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  George  IH.  had  an  attack  of  in^tv 
^ch  lasted  so  long  that  Parliament  began  to  takTsteps  tTwe 

^  II:  J""  *  ^'''  ^""  '  ''^  ^°^'  ""^d  Pitt  and  Fox  both 
e^ted  that  when  the  Prince  became  Regent.  Pitt  would  go  ou^of 
office  a^d  Fox  would  come  in.  So  when  a  Regency  Bill  JLZZht 
m  which  proposed  to  .,t.to  what  the  power^he  Lgenridd^ 
^  wanted  the  Prince  to  become  Regent  at  oaL  with  ^S^ 
power  of  the  king,  but  this  Pitt  wouldl*  .Uow  T^tli  <^ 
partie.  ,««» disimtaig  the  old  king  recovered,  «d  th«  th.  Bm  !Z 


'-f 
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no  longer  ne«ded.     The  next  year  saw  the  b^inning  of  the  VxmA 
Revolution,  and  from  thia  time  onward  Pitt's  plans  for  lessening 
the  debt  and  canying  out  great  reforms  at  home  had  to  be  dropped. 
The  causes  of  this  Revolution  may  be  trace*'  a  long  way  back.     For 
many  years  the  French  people  had  been  very  badly  goveme^l,  the 
poor  and  the  working  clas^js  having  to  pay  all  the  taxes,  while  the 
nobles  and  clergy  did  nothing  but  spend  the  earnings  of  the  pea- 
B<*nts,  labcurers,  ana  artisans.     But  the  time  came  when  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  French  court  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes  of 
the  poor,  and  then  the  French  king,  Louis  XVI.,  called  together 
the  French  Parliament,  or  "States-General,"  to  get  m'.ney  from  the 
nobles  and  clergy.     There  were  three  branches  of  .his  States-Gen- 
eral ;  for  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  sat  and  voted  in 
separate  chambers.     When  the  Parliament  met  the  commons  would 
do  no  business  untU  the  nobles  and  clergy  consented  to  meet  and 
vote  in  the  same  assembly  with  them      The  new  assembly  thus 
formed  became  known  as  the  "Natiom»l  Assembly."    Tlie  National 
Assembly  soon  began  to  make  many  changes  giving  thf  people  more 
freedom,  and  taking  away  much  of  the  power  o*  the  king,  nobles, 
and  clergy.     Li  July,  1789,  the  Paris  mob  attacked  and  took  the 
Bastille,  a  great  stone  fortreps  and  prison  on  the  Seine,  where  many 
innocent  people  had  met  a  mysterious  fate.     A  little  later  the  king 
was  forced  by  the  mob  to  leave  his  palace  at  Versailles  and  take  vp 
his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  was  kept  a  kind  of  prisor  jr.     Once  he 
tried  to  escape,  but  hjj  flight  was  discovered  and  he  was  brought 
back.     Then  Austria  and  Prussia  made  war  upon  JTrance  to  put 
Louis  in  his  old  position,  and  this  so  enraged  ths  Paris  mob  that  it 
broke  into  the  prisons  and  murdered  a  great  number  of  royalist 
prisoners.     This  was  in  September,  1792.     A.  few  months  after- 
wards,  Louis  and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  were  put  to  death 
for  plotting  the  invasion  of  France  by  Austria  and  Prussia.     While 
these  events  were  taking  place  in  France  the  English  people  looked 
on  quietly.     Pitt,  at  first,  was  pleased  with  the  Revolution,  as  he 
thought  the  French  were  trying  to  get  the  same  kind  of  government 
as  existed  in  England.      Fox  was  delighted;  but  Edmund  Burke 
spoke  and  wrote  against  the    revolutionists  with  all    his  great 
genius  and  eloquence.      Burke's  speeches  had  Httle  effect  for  a 
time,  but  when  the  French  went  from  one  excess  to   another, 
thM  Buric«'8  wxitings  began  to  be  widely  read,  and  people  grew 
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alanaed  lest  a  rOTolution  should  break  out  in  En^and.  War  with 
France  now  became  popular.  Austria  and  Prussia  hlul  not  been 
successful  m  their  invasion  of  France,  foi  after  the  first  fear  had 
passftd  away  the  French  RepubUcans  drove  their  enemies  back,  and 
m  their  turn  invaded  the  Austrian  dominions  in  the  Netherknds. 
The  French  now  wanted  all  other  nati.;ii8  to  become  republics,  and 
when  they  began  ^o  take  steps  to  invac  ^  Holland,  which  was  under 
the  protection  of  Enghind,  peace  co-iU  no  longer  be  maintained, 
and  in  Fcl.  1793,  France  declared  ^ar  against  England,  HoUaud. 
and  Spain. 

a  War  with  Prance.-Tn  ^..e  war  that  foUjwed  England  had. 
at  first,  as  allies,  Spain,  Ho'^d,  Austria,  r.j:  Prussia.     England 
ha^l  t.>  provide  much  of  tb.  money  for  th.  war,  which  owing  to  bad 
genonlrsiup  and  lack  of  .  ^vrgy  was  full  of  disasters  f-  the  Allies. 
Tlie  French  drove  the  Lnglisl.  out  of  Toulon,  captured  Amsterdam, 
and  seizcl  .ho  Dutch  fleeh     Prussia  soon  made  peace,  whUe  Spain 
cast  lix  her  \ot  wti.   France  against  England.       Against  these 
reverses,  we  must  place  a  victory  by  Lord  Howe  over  the  French 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  the  seizure  of  tho  Dutch  colon.'.  ,.s  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  JVIalacca.      So  ui^,^  oessful  was  the 
war,  and  so  heavy  the  burden  placed  upou  S.he  i  ii.-'n. .h  taxpayer, 
that  Pitt  was  anxious  to  bring  about  an  he,  -bit.  „*  .  c      But  the 
French  were  so  elated  with  their  victorie-;  'h  ir  i.:.  i"-.,,  ...i.ie  terms 
could  be  made,  and  in  spite  of  bad  i-  .  v-  t,v  tr  ?     r...;  distress 
among  the  poor  and  the,  working  class  >       .  •  i- ;;    ;^f»*     ,  go  on 
To  make  matters  worse,  a' foolish  terror  ht(\  h  .i;..!  ;    >.,    ; ',  ruling 
and  middle  classes,  who  imagined  they  saw  j,!.    .   t,.;;      .,u,j  uacies 
in  every  meeting  held,  and  society  formed,  to  obt^^ii  oeitcr  govern- 
ment  and  a  better  representation  in  Parliament.     Cruel  and  unjust 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  pubUc  gatheiings  and  political  writings. 
The  Eaheas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  innocent  men  on  the 
mo8t  trivial  evidence  were  imprisoned  and  banished. 

4.  Trouble  In  Ireland.— In  the  meantime  affiurs  in  Ireland  were 
growing  wose  and  worse.  The  Irish  Parliament  did  not  represent 
the  Irish  people,  and  aU  offices  and  places  of  trust  were  given  to 
the  friends  of  a  few  ruling  famihes.  Shut  in  to  Ireland  by  heavy 
duties  against  their  products  in  English  markets,  the  Irish  were 
growmg  r&stleas  ondar  the  oombiiiad  faaxB  at  griudii^  poverty  and 
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poUtical  injusfcioe.    Pitt  had  tried  to  wmedy  some  of  their ^ 

but  between  the  Irish  Parliament  and  George  III.  he  had  failed. 
In  1790,  Orange  lodges  (so  called  from  William,  Prince  of  Orange), 
were  formed  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in  1791,  a  body  of  Boman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  known  as  the  "  United  Irishmen,"  began 
to  agitate  for  their  civU  and  religious  rights.  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  this  oody,  Wolf  Tone,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  others,  asked 
the  French  for  help,  and  the  request  was  answered  by  sending  a 
body  of  French  troops  under  General  Hoehe,  who  attempted  to 
land,  but  faUed  owing  to  a  great  storm  at  sea.  At  last  the  Irish 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  formed  a  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill,  in 
Wexford,  where  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  General  Lake, 
m  June,  1798.  A  French  force,  under  General  Humbert,  Unded 
after  tlie  battle,  and  had  a  brief  success,  but  was  soon  hemried  in 
and  defeated.  This  rising  was  attended  by  horrible  acts  of  cruelty, 
committed  by  both  the  Orangemen  and  the  rebels,  snU  by  the 
different  secret  societies  that  sprang  up  over  the  land. 

5.  Naval  Victories.— \Miile  Ireland  was  in  this  troubled  con- 
dition, France,  under  its  republiain  rulers,  the  "Directory,"  waa 
extending  her  conquests  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Her  great  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  wonderful  genius  for  war  of  a  young  and 
rising  general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Corsica.  He  had 
helped  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France,  had  saved  the  French 
Directory  from  the  Paris  mob,  and  had  been  given  command  of  an 
army  which  won  victory  after  victf  y  over  the  Austrians  in  Italy, 
and  forced  them  to  yield  up  their  Italian  possessions.  France 
now  planned  to  invade  England,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleets  of 
Holland  and  Spain,  but  Admiral  Jervis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  1797,  and  drove  it  into  Cadiz  Harbor. 
Nelson,  wno  wjis  to  win  such  great  renown  on  the  sea,  wai  in  this 
battle,  and  displayed  great  tlaring  and  skill.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Engknd  tliat  this  victory  was  won,  for  now  the  sailors, 
goaded  to  desperation  by  bad  pay,  bad  food,  and  cruel  treatment, 
mutinied,  first  at  Spithead  and  then  at  the  Nore.  Their  grievances 
were  partiaUy  righted,  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  punished,  and 
then  the  men  returned  to  their  duty.  They  soon  afterwards  proved 
their  loyalty  and  courage  by  defeating,  imd«r  Admiral  Dunoaa,  the 
Dutch  fleet  »t  Campordown,  October,  17S>7. 
But  tue  British  navy  van  now  to  win  »  gkill  more  famous  viofcoiT, 
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tl'lttZr!'?  """■'  ^^'"""-d--     B«"-I-rte,  havix^g  humbled 
A  ,  ^"f  ^"'''  °"^  I>en,us.,oa  to  take  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  E.^vnt 

him   but  failed  for  some  time  to  tind  his  whereabouts.     At  length 
he  got  the  necess^iry  information,  and  sailed  at  once  for  E-  vlt 
where  ho  found  Napoleon  had  knded,  and  had  won  aln-elt  vitfo^ 
;>ver    the    Mauieluk.s,   at    the    Battle   <.f    .he    Pyra^n  1         Bu^ 
I^apoleon's    fleet    lay  anchored    in    the    I3av  of   ib  uk^     nnd 

ILh   ^    ,  t'"'"/''"  ^'''''^'  ^'''  '^'"1  "'«  «h"re.  and    began 

^^0«  r       J  '^"  ''^  *''"^"^'  ^^"^^'  ^-''^  f»»o'ht  Au.^ust  1 

1.98,  brought  great  joy  and  relief  to  England,  for  F^uiee  wLnow 
mthout  a  fleet.  From  Egypt,  Bonapaxte  crossed  over  to  IX 
besieged  and  t<. ok  Jaffa,  but  w.s  repulsed  at  Acre  by  the  TurLs'aTd 

2^t:f^'7^T''"^''''''-  H--S^-thisinte.e:t^ 
cc  uld  be  best  served  by  his  return,  he  escaped  in  a  vessel  back  to 
France,  leavnig  his  army  behind  him.  He  was  no.  made  Fi,^ 
Consul  and  once  more  led  a  French  army  against  the  Austrian." 
Italy,  defeating  them  at  Marengo  in  1801.  The  .same  year  his  ^1.  " 
ni^.;t^w^efeated  by  .r  I^ph  Abe..ml,,  ani  h^  tS 

ofVof  °%°^,  ^?t  ^"*^^  ^""^  Ireland-After  the  rebellion 
of  1.98  m  Ireland,  Pitt  saw  th.it  the  only  way  to  save  the  island 
from  anarchy  was  to  bring  about  a  Union  between  Great  Brian 

briL  .T  T-?"  1  ^""^"'■''"^  "^  can,.ingout  in  1800,  by 
bribing  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  and  by  promisinJ  the 
Irish  Cathohes  to  repeal  the  laws  which  deprived  ^hem  'hdr 
nghte  as  citizens.  So,  on  January  1st.  1801.  the  Irish  Pa  l" 
ment  ceasec  to  exist,  and  Ireland  became  npresente.l  in  the 
Lnited  Par  iHn.ent  at  London,  by  one  hundred  men.bers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  twenty-e.ght  peei^.  But  Pitt  s  pro- 
mise^ cavil  ana  religious  freedom  for  tlie  Roman  Cathohes  c^uld 
not  l«  earned  out.  When  George  III.  heard  that  Pitt  was  pre- 
parmgaBil'  to  give  Roman  Catholics  their  rights,  he  declared  he 
would  rcBign  his  crown  rather  than  assent  to  it,  and,  Pitt  who  had 
^^ged  himself  to  this  act  of  justice,  felt  it  his  iuty  to  rJ^ 


fe; 
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7.  Peace  of  Amiens.— Addington,  the  Speaker  of  the  Oommons, 
now  became  Prime  Minister,  and  was  supported  by  Pitt.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  the  Eixglish  attacked  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
hagen, the  Danes  'having  shown  signs  of  hostility.  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  was  the  English  Admiral,  but  Nelson  did  the  fighting  and 
won  a  hard-fought  battle.  One  9  during  the  struggle  Parker  signal- 
led Nelson  to  retire,  but  Nelson  put  his  telescope  to  his  blind  eye, 
and  said  he  could  see  no  signal,  and  went  on  figliting.  Bonaparte, 
to  serve  his  own  ends,  was  now  ready  to  make  a  truce,  and  so  in 
March,  1802,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed.  England  gave  up 
most  of  her  conquests,  and  France  restored  the  south  of  Italy  to 
Austria. 

8.  Trafalgar. — The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  but  a  hollow  peace  and 
Napoleon  soon  found  a  pnetext  for  renewing  the  war.  In  defiance  of 
the  treaty  he  seized  Parma  and  Piedmont,  and  placed  an  '^rmy  in 
Switzerland.  He  found  fault  with  England  for  not  restoring  the 
island  of  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  for  narbouring 
French  refugees.  In  1804,  his  ambition  was  gratified  hy  being  made 
Emperor  of  France,  and  he  was  now  eager  to  extend  his  empire,  and 
dictate  to  Europe.  To  do  this  he  saw  he  must  6  st  crush  England, 
and  to  this  end  he  began  to  gather  a  large  arr  .y  at  Bolougne  which 
was  to  be  carried  across  the  Channel  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  When 
news  of  Napoleon's  designs  reached  Enghind,  nearly  400,000 
volunteers  offered  their  services  to  d':xend  their  country,  and  form- 
ed themselves  into  companies  and  regiments  for  purposes  of  drill 
and  discipline.  But  Pitt  who  had  been  called  back  to  his  old  post, 
in  1804,  depended  on  England's  navy,  and  it  did  not  fail  her  in  this 
hour  of  danger.  Napoleon  hoped  to  draw  the  English  fleet  away 
from  the  Chaimel,  by  sending  it  in  pursuit  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  which  sailed,  apparently,  for  the  Wes*-  Indies.  The 
plan  pjrtially  succeeded,  for  Nelson  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  but 
after  a  while  found  that  they  had  turned  back,  for  the  puri>ose  of 
escorting  Napoleon's  army  across  the  Channel.  The  Spanish  fleet 
was,  however,  met  by  an  English  floetatCape  Finisterre  and  driven 
into  Cadiz,  and  Nelson  having  found  out  his  mistake,  returned  in 
great  haste,  and  coming  up  with  the  French  fleet  at  Cape  Trafalgar, 
October  21st,  1806,  fought  and  won  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the 
war.  When  the  aftioa  was  about  to  begin.  Nelson  gave  the  signal, 
"  This  day  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  nothing 
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more  WM  needed.  Nelson,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
•xposed  himself  fearlessly  to  the  French  marksmen,  one  of  whom 
6hofc  him  down  whUe  standing  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  the 

7^'  -T!  ^^  ^"'^  *°°"Sh  to  know  that  the  battle  was  won, 
and  that  aJl  danger  of  a  French  invasion  of  England's  siiores  was  at 
an  end.  The  English  people  rejoiced  at  Nelson's  last  and  greatest 
victory,  although  the  price  at  which  it  was  bought  brought  sorrow 
and  moummg  into  every  household. 

Soon  after  this,  Napoleon,  who  had  turned  away  from  England 
to  attack  Austria,  met  and  defeated  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Kussia  at  Austerlitz,  December  2,  1805,  and  the  news  of  r  is  dis- 
aster "killed  Pitt."  At  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  in  January 
1806,  this  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire  passed  away,  full  of  sorr-w 
and  anxiety  for  the  country  he  had  served  so  we. I. 

>^     9.  AboUtionofthe81aveTrade.-It  had  been  Pitt's  wish 

when  he  returned  to  office  in  1804,  to  have  the  aid  of  Fox  iix  his 

V    Government,  but  George  III.  would  not  hear  of  it.     Now    after 

V      Pitt  s  death,  Fox  was  taken  in,  for  all  parties  were  united  in  fighting 

>^    Jlngland  s  battles  against  Napoleon.     It  was  hoped  that  Fox  would 

on  account  of  his  known  friendliness  to  France,  be  able  to  bring 

^i/     about  a  peace,  but  this  was  not  realized,  and  Fox  soon  foUowed  his 

>\  8J«afc  nval  to  the  grave,  dying  in  1806.     It  was  at  this  time.  1807, 

^that  England  took  her  first  step  in  ridding  herself  of  the  curse  ot 

^  a  deep  interest  hSTbeen  taWSJTiTthrpS^FrTnrl^orar.t,  and  tlu' 
opprossed.  In  1773,  -ii^u^^^W  was  drawn  into  the  work  of 
visiting  Enghsh  jails  and  prisons,  Wd  his  reports  of  their  wretched 
and  filthy  condition,  and  of  the  vice  and  misery  that  prevailed  in 
them,  led  'ariiament  to  take  steps  to  reform  some,  af  the  more 
glaring  abuses.  In  1788,  Cl..rl-«.>.^  Wilberf^r,.»  and  Zachary 
4l^aa^began  a  crusade  against  the  slave  trade  botwoen^Africa 
and  America,  and  against  slavery  itself.  Pitt  and  Fox  symjvithi^e.l 
with  the  movement  and  lent  it  their  aid,  but  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  others  who  made  gain  by  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  pfwr  negroes,  prevented  Pariiament  from 
domg  justice  untU  1807,  when  the  dave-trcuk  was  made  oiraci/,  and 
abolished. 

10.  The  Berlin  Decree.—The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  had  taught 
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Napoleon  thit  England  could  defend  her  own  shores  against  afl 
attempts  at  invasion.     He  next  sought  to  ruin  England  through  her 
trade  and  commerce.     In  1806,  he  defeated  Russia  and  Prussia  at 
Jena,  and  he  was  now  the  dictator  of  continental  Europe.     H .  used 
his  power  in  an  endeavor  to  close  the  ports  of  the  continent  against 
English  ships.     By  a  decree  i;-ued  from   Berlin,  he  forbade  all 
European  nations  to  trade  with  England.     This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  British  merchants,   and  the  British  Government  retaliated  by 
forbidding  other  nations  to  trade  with  France,  and  ordering  foreign 
vessels  to  touch  at  British  ports  on  pain  of  seizure.     Between  these 
two  decrees,  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  „n  their  commerce,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
had  hitherto  a  largo  carrying  trade,  was  so  vexed   at  Encrland's 
harshness  and  obstinacy  that  it  declared  war  against  her  in  1812 
The  Americans  complained,  also,  of  English  vessels  claiming  the 
right  to  search  American  vessels  for  deserting  seamen.     The  war 
that  followed  was  waged  principally  in  Canada,  and  ended  in  1815 
by  the  matters  in  dispute  being  left  unsettled.     Nothing  was  gauied 
by  either  nation  in  thid  unnatural  and  foolish  war. 

11.  Peninsular  War.-Napoleon  had  become  so  puffed  up  with 
his  successes,  that  he  began  to  make  and  unmake  kings  at  pleasure 
His  brothers  and  relations  had  kingdoms  carved  out  for  them 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  at   the  expense  of  the  old  ruling 
families.     His  pride  and  arrogance  carried  him  so  far  that  at  last 
he  dethroned  the  King  of  Spain  and  put  his  own  brother  Joseph  in 
his  place.     This  was  more  tlian  the  Spanianls  could  endure  and  they 
called  on  England  for  aid.     Tlio  rising  man  at  this  time  in  English 
pohtics  was  G.iorge  Canning.     He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  he  determined  to  help  the  Spanish  people.     Sir  Arthur  Wei' 
lesley,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  wars  in  India,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  were  sent  with  a  small  force  to  Portu-ral.     Wellesley 
defeated  Marshal  Junot  at  ^'imiero  in  Aug.  1808r  but  a  foolish 
"Convention,"  or  agreement,  was  made  at  Cintra  without  his  consent 
by  which  the  French  were  permitted  to  leave  Portugal.     Wellesley 
was  recalle.1  to  England,  and  Sir  J.,hn  Moore  advanced  into  Spain 
Ho  found   the  Spanrsh  troops   that  ho   was  sent  to  aid   utterly 
unreliable,  altliough  they  wouhl  tight  well  enougli  in  small  "guerilla" 
bands.     Moore  learned  that  Bonaparte  himself  was  niairlnn.'  on 
Madrid  with  70,000  men,  ana  as  ho  had  only  25,000  he  prudently 
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retreated  towards  the  coast  where  he  expected  to  find  his  ships.  He 
VV.3  pu,ued  at  first  by  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  by  Marshaf^ouTt 

the  coast.  W  hen  Moore  arrived  at  Corunna  the  vessels  in  which  ho 
meant  to  embark  his  men  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  and  ll.n! 
wa.tmgforthem,theFrenchannyatt.ckedhissman^ce     O^the 


16th  Jan.  1809.  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Corunna.  in  which 
Sr  C^r  ''^^r^Vromisins,.n.r>^  in  the  British  Irmy,  was 
blled.  The  French  were  defeated  with  a  lo.ss  of  3,000  mo„  and 
Moore  s  army  was  allowed  to  embark  without  molestation.     uZl 

So  ended  England's  first  effort  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Spain 

But  Cannmg  was  not  dismayed.  Ho  sent  Wellesley  back  again 
but  with  an  army  altogether  too  small,  and  too  badly  supnHe<l  fo^ 
such  a  campaign  as  he  had  to  carry  on.  For  four  years  did  Welle'sley 
struggle  agamst  large  French  armies,  with  little  support  from  his 
fnends  in  England,  or  from  his  Spanish  aUies.  In  spite  of  tremen- 
dous difficulties  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Portugal,  and    won 
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Ticfcory  after  v-.ct^ory  ovev  them  in  Spain.  In  1809,  he  defeated 
Marshal  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  Marshal  Victor  at  Talavera.  He  then 
retreated  before  a  large  army  under  Marshal  Massena,  and  con- 
Btructed  a  strong  line  of  defences  at  Torres  Vedras,  near  Lisbon, 
and  on  the  coast  o^  Portugal.  Massena  found  he  could  not  pass 
Wellesley's  fortifications,  and  he  had  to  retreat  witli  great  loss,  for 
Wellesley  had  Jaused  the  whole  country  to  be  laid  bare  of  cattle  and 
food,  and  whan  Massena's  army  began  to  retreat  the  stragglers  were 
cut  off  in  pe&t  numbers  by  the  enraged  Spanish  guerilla  bands, 
Wellesley,  now  Viscount  Wellington,  followed  up  the  French 
retreat  and  won  many  battles.  He  took  by  storm  the  two  strong 
fortresses  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  in  1812,  defeated  tlie 
French  at  Salamanca  and  Vittoria  in  1812  and  1813,  and  drove 
Joseph  Bonaparte  out  of  _  Spain.  The  successful  siege  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian in  1813,  was  followed  in  1814  by  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  the 
last  battle  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

12.  Russian  Campaign.— In  1812,  Napoleon  started  with  an 
army  of  half  a  million  into  Russia,  to  conquer  that  country.  Tlie 
Russian  emperor  had  been  oh  friendly  terms  with  Na^joleon  for  a 
few  years,  but  Napoleon's  Berlin  decree,  by  which  Russia  was  not 
permitted  to  trade  with  England,  proved  a  great  hardship  to  the 
Russian  people,  and  they  soon  began  to  import  English  manufac- 
tures, against  Napoleon's  orders.  This  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  and  to  Napoleon's  invasion. 
At  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  September  1812,  the  Russians  were 
defeated  after  a  fierce  struggle,  and  then  Napoleon  pressed  on  to 
Moscow,  the  chief  city  in  Russia.  Rather  than  permit  the  French 
army  to  winter  there,  the  Russians  set  £re  to  the  city,  and 
Napoleon,  without  food  or  shelter  for  his  troops,  had  to  begin  a 
retreat.  Winter  now  came  on,  and  the  retreating  Frencli,  without 
proper  clothing  and  food,  died  daily  by  the  thousand.  The  Russians 
hung  on  the  rear,  cutting  off  the  weary  stragglers  as  they  fell  behmd 
the  main  Inxiy  of  the  army.  So  out  of  the  great  host  that  went 
with  light  hearts  to  an  easy  conquest,  only  20,000  returned. 
Encouraged  by  Napoleon  s  misfortunes,  Austria  and  Prussia  now 
rose  against  the  tyrant,  and  joining  their  forces  with  those  of 
Russia,  met  and  defeated  him  after  three  days  of  fighting,  at 
Leipzig,  in  October,  1813.  Step  by  step  Napoleon  was  now  driven 
back,  until  the  armies  of  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1814.    Napoleon 
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ha.1  to  give  up  his  throne,  and  be  content  with  ruling  over  the  little 
.^nd  of  Elba,  which  was  given  hi™  as  his  Idngdo.  f/r^c^^^^ 

13.  Waterloo.  1815.-Louis  XVm.,  the  .other  of  Louis  XVI 
was  now  m^le  King  of  Fx^nce.  and  the  Allies  began  to  re"  ^Y.; 
^emapf  Europe,  which  had  been  thro.^  intoLdcoI^T 

•vere  startled  by  the  news  that  Napoleon  had,  after  eleven  In  Z 
absence,  returned  to  France,  and  was  nu^king  his  way  towards  ^rrit 

1  ans,  and  Napoleon  was  once  more  on  the  Frendi  thrcne  The 
AU,es  hastened  to  gather  their  forces  to  crush  him,  and  EngW 
and  Prussia  soon  had  armies  in  the  held.     Napoleon  sawthftl"! 

before  they  could  umte  their  forces.  He  marched  north  into 
Belumm,  and  on  June  16,  1815.  met  and  defeated  the  Pru^fan^I^ 
Ligr.y.  Tl,e  same  day  the  English  and  Belgians  under TeH  mln 
were  attacked  at  Quatre  Bras  by  Marshal  Ney      WelW  ^ 

£1  W  ^Vr,'  '^■^""°  "^  theLssian  detaLt  L^X^f^U 
back  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  nine  miles  from  Brussels^'^W tp 
his  Ime  of  communication  with  Blucher    tli«   P,-,,    '  ^    ? 

for  the  first  and  only  time  on  the  battlefield.     WelIin,L's   .rmy 
was  largely  .nade  up  of  Belgians  and  Germans,  while  his  L2l 
troops  were,  many  of  them,  raw  levies  and  untried  inb^ttt   In 
numbers  the  armies  were  nearly  equal,  but  Napoleon  L  w  h  him 
he  veterans  of  hisarmy.  besides  being  much  superior  to  WeUing^on 
m  ^-Iry  and  artillery.     Wellington's  hope  wa^tohold  the  F^eth 
at  b.y  untd  Blucher  and  the  Pru.ssians  could  arrive  in  the  2  v 
a  temoon      Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  by  the  deadlyZy 
of  his  artdlery,  and  the  fierce  diaries  of  his  cavalry  to  break^tte 
Bntish  ranks.     As  the  day  wore  on.  and  Wellington  sawTs  tl't 
hues  growing  thinner  mider  the  desperate  chafes  of  the  Lt 
cavdry  and  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  he  began  ^1^  ffr^^^^h 
or  Blucher."     At  last,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,Csoim?o 
^stant  firing  was  heaiti,  and  a  little  later  it  was  seen  ^^  fK 
Pru^ians  had  arrived,  and  were  attacking  the  fl::i:;theFt:,: 
anny^    Napoleon  saw  that  but  one  chance  remained,  and  tLZt 
by  .  desperaf  charge  of  his  Old  Guard  to  break  thi  BritirC 
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before  help  from  the  Prussians  could  reach  them.  These  trusted 
veterans  came  gallantly  forward,  but  wher  near  the  British  lines 
they  met  with  such  a  deadly  volley  of  musketry,  followed  by  such 
a  fierce  bayonet  charge  of  the  British  infantry,  that  they  wavered, 
turned,  and  fled.  The  victory  was  won,  Napoleon's  career  was 
ended,  and  Europe  was  saved.  The  Prussians  pursued  the  fleeing 
French  fkr  into  the  night,  cutting  down  the  fugitives  without 
mercy.  Napoleon  himself  fled  to  Paris,  and  a  little  later  surren- 
dered to  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war.  Ho  was  banished  to 
the  lonely  and  rocky  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  six  years  after  he 
died,  May  5, 1821.  Louis  XVIII.  came  back  to  the  French  throne, 
and  fcbe  gn»t  struggle  for  European  freedom  was  over. 

14.  Oondition  of  the  Nation.— The  long  war  was  ended,  and 
the  nation  found  itself  With  over  800  millions  of  debt,  much  oi  it 
contracted  in  paying  great  sums  to  the  Allies  to  keep  their  armies 
in  the  field.  No  nation  had  suffered  so  little  from  this  desperate 
struggle  as  England,  partly  because  slie  was  free  from  invasion,  and 
partly  becau.se  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  controlled  the 
carrying  tratle  of  the  world.  Her  manufactures  Were  sold  in  every 
European  market  and  her  industries  suffered  little  check,  until  the 
poverty  of  other  nations  became  so  great  as  to  prevent  them  from 
\  buying.  But  now  that  the  war  was  over  thou.sands  of  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  when  the  crops  failed  in  1816,  the 
h%h  duty  on  whea  ,  made  food  so  dear  as  to  cause  a  famine.  The 
labour-saving  macnines  were  blamed  for  taking  away  employment 
from  Etiirving  workingmen,  and  riots  followed  in  which  organized 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  new  and  hatod  piachineiy. 

The  war  had  so  fully  taken  t*  o  at ;ention  of  the  king's  ministers 
and  of  Parliament,  that  all  poUtical  reforms  had  ceased.  George 
ni.  had  become  permanently  insane  in  1810,  and  his  son  George 
was  aijpointed  Regent.  The  Regent  was  a  worthless  profligate,  and 
his  base  actions  made  him  unpopular  with  the  people.  So,  for  some 
years  after  the  war,  there  wa  j  gr«at  distress  and  much  political  dis- 
content among  the  people,  which  was  increased  by  the  harsh  laws 
passed  by  Parliament  against  freedom  of  speech. 

16.  Literature  &nd  Inventions.— George  in.  died  in  1820,  after 
the  longest  reign  in  our  history,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Qeorge  TV.    The  chief  features  of  this  eventful  reign  have  been 
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sketched  ;  but  no  mention  has  been  maH«  »f  ♦!, 

made  England  famous  by  their\!^/  ,      ^'^  ^'^*'  '"«"  ^f»° 

Scotland,  Spain,  and  Am  "C  ^ItGiH  ""''"'  ^"  ^"^^''"««  "^ 
Full  of  tne  Bonu^n  ^mXTnd  «'?!""  T'^r'  ''^  ^^''''"^  ^-^ 
his   Wealth  of  NatioJkZ.    '^'ft  ^'""'^  ^''^'^  *'*  ^^^^  ^"rld 

-d  poems,  L ,.  ;:Lt  r  :s^r^-^  r"'  ^^'^^^^^-- 

m  the  rf.ign  of  Geor,.e  IT      P  n       .u         ^''^''""«'T/,  published 

forgotten  while  tJ.u  Vicar  ofwX.n   "'■'.  "^'"«  ^•'»  "^ver  be 

popularity.     But  the  ZL  tZ£^{^\T'''  f  \r"  '^^"^^'"•^-^ 
activity  is  the  Jomr  If^f  .f      '^'^"''*'^^*'''«  f^'-'^t'To  of  all  this  litemrv 

Fur  this  liten^^outW  -^  «-  begunung  of  the  19th  century^ 

life  of  Fxunce.  CoJpei;::^  "il'^jf  T^"  ""  ''''''''  '^"^  ^^^^'^^-^ 
C-leridge,  Southey.  Wo^idtC  if  ^  tdl  r"'  ''•^""'•^"' 
poets  second  only  to  those  of  S^ensr  Sh  I  '  "™  '"'"^'^  "^ 

But  Scott  (Sir  Walter)  rank.  M)'  ^^''^^^l'^^^^  and  Mihon. 
and  the  author  of  Z  Ta^nfT  7  ^  .Tf  ^'  *'^"  '^'^  '-^  I'-*' 
among  the  novelists  of  I^t:  j)  J^t-* ^»  ^''^^^«  ^^e  first  plaee 

anis;*t^:.t::di:te7t,r^^ 

a  little  later,  in  1813  sLIm  nL"^  .         ^"^"'"  ^'^'''  ^^  ^'^^^  «nJ 

on  the  Clyde.     slntrS^Tov^^sTerml'  T  ^  ^'"^"  "^'^ 
Hei^hel,  Davev  and  Prip«fl^  ^  ,  %  '"'*''^  ^^^  «"*'h  men  as 

people  of'  st2r:l^.T1:^^T^:^^^^ Z^^'^ ^"^^^  ^^« 

pottery.  '''*  ''^  "^^^"g  beautiful  and  giuceful 
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a  nun      l-he  Fust.  Gontlemzvn  in  Eumpe,"  by  which 
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they  niennt  that  in  polish  of  manner  and  external  grace  he  was  a 
very  line  gentleman.  Nevcithrless,  he  was,  all  through  liis  life,  a 
cowardly,  licentious  man,  wli.  would  stoop  to  any  act  of  meanness 
and  treachery.  F(jrtunately,  his  personal  inllueiice  was  small,  .ind 
beyond  raising  a  storm  of  national  indignation  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  hy  tT'iiig  in  vain  to  forco  a  Bill  through  Parliament  to 
secure  a  ilivorce  from  his  wife,  Quetn  (^iroline,  his  occupancy  of 
the  throne  m.ide  little  ditfereiice  in  F.nglish  afiairs. 

2.  Holy  Alliance. — There  wa.^  considerable  unrest  and  discon- 
tent at  tlio  Ijiginning  of  thi.s  reign,  arising  r.lmost  entirely  from 
hard  times,  and  the  luush  laws  passed  by  the  Government  against 
the  right  of  the  peojlt:  to  meet  and  discuss  public  affairs.  One 
outcome  of  t  ;is  feeling  wa.s  aTi  attempt,  called  the  Cato  Street  Con- 
spiracy, to  murder  the  ministrv,  in  1820.  The  conspiriitors  were 
seised,  «ome  were  put  t*t  death,  and  others  banished  for  life. 

Abroad,  the  Kiiiperors  of  r{ussi.i  ind  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of 
Prussia,  France,  ami  Spain,  formed  an  alliance,  calle<l  the  "Holy 
Alliance,"  to  crush  out  anyefl'orts  that  might  bo  made  by  their  sub- 
jects to  merease  their  freedom,  or  secure  their  rights.  This  alliance 
was  the  result  of  the  fear  aroused  by  the  Frem  h  Revolution,  and 
of  the  growing  feeling  in  Europe  in  favour  of  liherty.  The  British 
Government,  and  I.oid  Caat.lereagh,  the  '-'oreigu  Secretary,  in  ]  r- 
ticular,  were  charged  with  lieing  tf»o  friendly  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  too  hostile  to  the  oppressed  people  of  ('ther  nations.  But 
Castlereagh's  suicide,  in  1822,  removed  one  oljstacle  to  a  more 
liberal  policy,  and  hencefortii  t!ie  tide  of  Reform  began  to  flow  more 
strongly,  and  with  fewer  interruptions. 

3.  Canning,  Peel,  and  Huskisson. — After  Castlereagh's  death, 
(Jeorge  Canning,  a  brilliant,  and  liberal-minded  statesman,  became 
Foreign  Secretary.  L  idiko  Castlereagh,  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
oj)j)ressed  every whe  and  while  he  managed  England's  foreign 
aflivirs,  her  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  freedom.  He 
would  not  aid  the  Turks,  who  were  trying  to  crush  out  a  revolt  in 
Greece,  nor  the  Spanish,  when  their  c(jlonies  in  America  rose  to 
gain  their  indepenacnec.  H<3  saved  Portugal  from  an  attack  from 
France  and  Spain,  when  i'  ■  cugal  sought  to  introduce  Parliamentary 
Oove'Timent.      Nor    v.  t     Canning   indifierent   to   wrongs   nsarsr 
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Roman  Cathohc«,  as  well  as  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Whde  Canning  was  u^ing  his  influence  ahroad  and  at  home  in 

Wurt^  T  ^'T'  ^'"  "''''''-''  ^^'-'^  Peel,  the  SZ 
itmilTv   ;„  ;  7  7?  '•"'  "^""'"""^   Laws.     Sir  San.uei 

a^'dl    d      o       J'T"     "  """'"  °'  erin.es  punishable  with  doalh, 
and  had  succeeded  m  getting  pocket-picking  rcaoved  fn.n,  the  lis 
of  capital  offences      There  was,  it  is  said,  over  200  ciu.es  for  wh  1 
a  person  .ouhl  he  hanged.     To  steal  five  shillings  fron.  a  shop  o    a 

death  penalty,  and  to  be  put  into  tlu  same  list  with  the  forger  ^nd 
murderer.  At  last  men  saw  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  CnV  ^ 
Uw.  and  Peel  .„  1824,  n.anaged  to  got  Parliament  to  conl^ 
remove  more  than  100  of  the  s.nallcr  offences  from  the  Tt  Z 
which  the  death  ^Hinulty  was  attached. 

Not  less  useful  than  Canning  and  Peel  in  carrying  out  reforms 
was  Huskisson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade      He  slw  t^ 
England  was  suffering  from  her  trade  and   navigation   laws    and 
trom  the  unwise  restrictions  placed   upon  worki^gmen.     He  sue 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  duties  on  sUk  and  wool,  a^d  had  the  kws 
repealed  which  prevented  workingmen  from  travelling  to  seek  em 
P^oyment  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  ...  well  as  tl.  Iw  wllh 
^ve  a  magistrate  the  power  to  fix  the  wages  of  labouring  m^n 
Besides,  he  paved  the  way  for  freer  trade  by  offering  forei^m  ver^ 
special  advantages  in  English  ports,  on  the  conditi.:.  tha  Thirme 
pnvdeges  .vere  given  by  foreign  nations  to  English  svssels 

JlV""  'T^  "'''  ^''"'^  "^  ^""•"^>''  -'^'  ^""-vi"^'  -  they 
did  a  commercial  panic  arising  out  of  foolish  specuIaMon,  there  was 

much  distress,  and  some  rioting.    The  nigii  duties  on  f,..  I  hr^.w 

tog.ve  wayforatima,  and  Huski.sson  imsod  a  luv  bv  «-l     ^    m 

duty  on  wheat  M  as  the  price  rose,  and  n-^l^Ht^ri^    M  V^;: 

was  the  famous  •>  sliding  scale"  of  duties,  which  \a2d   till  fe 

rade  came  m.     The  distress  and   lack  of  employment   led   tl" 

iirurrres"  '^^^'  ^-'-'^^  thecape^>fL.  4eX.: 

iig  K  jicnj ,  ana  aithuugh  ai  uiai  a*ttied  by  coii victa 
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it  began  about  this  time  to  receive  a  diflFerent  kind  of  settlen. 
Many  of  the  well-behaved  convicts  were  given  their  freedom,  and 
they  and  their  descendants  became  good  citizens.  Other  colonies 
were  gi-adually  founded,  such  as  Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
and  South  Australia.  Victoria  now  one  of  the  most  important 
colonies  was  once  a  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  became  a  separ- 
ate province  in  1851.  Large  cities,  in  time,  grew  up,  such  as 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  latter  being  founded  in  1835. 

5.  Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  1828.— Lord  Liverpool, 
the  Prime   Minister,  died  in  1827,   and  Canning  was  chosen   to 
succeed  him.     Much  was  expected  from  such  a  liberal  and  clear- 
sighted man,  but  Canning  died  a  few  months  after  taking  office, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Duke  of    Wellington    became   Prime 
Minister  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  leader  in  the   House  of 
Commons.      Wellington  was  not  a  liberal  or  far-seeing  statesman, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  honest  and  unselfish.      And  now  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  injustice,  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
were  to  have  their  wrongs  righted.     The  Test  and  Corporation  A^ts 
had  prevented  Dissenters  from  holding  offices  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
In  1828  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a  Bill  to  do  away  with  these 
laws  and  the  measure  was  carried.      Although  willing  to  relieve 
Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Government  would  not  consent  to  repeal 
the  laws  shutting  Roman  Catholics  out  of  Parliament.     The  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics  were  not  so  severe  as  they  had  been,  for 
in  1817  they  were  allowed  to  cr^er  the  army  and  navy,  and  they 
had  the  right  to  vote  for   members  of   Parliament.      Perhaps  at 
this  time  the  majority  of  the  English  people  were  as  unwilling  as 
Parliament  and   the  Government    to  do    justice  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.     But  what  a  sense  of  justice  would  not  do,  necessity 
forced  on  the  nation.     Daniel  O'Connell,  an  exceedingly  clever 
and  eloquent  Irish  barrister,  persuaded  the  people  of  Clare  County, 
Ireland,  to  elect  him  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  although  he  knew 
he  could  not  take  his  seat.     In  the  meantime  a  large  "Catholic 
Association"  had  been  formed  in  Ireland,  to  agitate  for  the  rights  of 
the  Catholics,   and   this   Association    became  so  powerful   under 
O'Connell's  guidance,  that  the  Government  began  to  fear  another 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to  quiet  the 
excitement. 
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6.  Eoman  OathoUc  Emancipation  BUI,  1829.-The  Government, 
Parliament,  and  the  majority  of  English  people  were  all  opposed  to 
givmg  Roman  Catholics  their  rights,  but  Wellington,  who  knew 
what  war  was,  saw  it  was  his  duty  to  yield.  The  House  of  Lords, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  had  prevented  justice  being  done,  and 
row  Wellington  used  his  great  influence  with  that  body  to  have  a 
^  'man  Cath-iic  Emancipation  Bill  passed  in  1829.  Wellington 
and  Peel  had  done  their  duty,  but  in  so  doing  had  made  themselves 
■-..i^opuiar  with  the  English  people.  In  1833,  the  Quakers  were 
allowed  to  become  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  1858  the  same 
measure  of  justice  was  meted  out  to  the  Jews. 

7.  William  IV.-In  June,  1830,  George  IV.  died.  His  only 
daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  had  died  in  1817,  -nd  this  left 
Wilham,  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  his  successor.  William  IV.  had 
been  a  conunander  in  the  navy,  and  hence  was  called  the  "Sailor 
King."  He  was  a  frank,  hearty,  well-intentioned  man,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  private  life  was  none  too  pure,  was  popular 
with  the  people.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  of  great  excite- 
ment in  Europe.  Revolution  was  in  the  air.  The  French  drove 
out  Charles  X.,  and  put  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  and  Belgium 
separated  from  Holland  and  became  an  independent  nation.  Had 
there  been  an  unwise  or  unpopular  king  in  England  at  this  time,  the 
excitement  in  favour  of  political  reform  might  have  led  to  another 
revolution. 

8.  Eeform  BiU  of  1832.— While   the  war  with  Napoleon   was 
going  on,  the  English  people  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  p*- 
touch  attention  to  Parliamentary  Reform.     Now,  however,  that  the 
terar  was  over,  a  more  liberal  government  in  office,  and  the  dread  of 
a  revolution    passed  away,   intelligent  people  began  to  see  how 
unjust  it  was  that  large  cities  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  should-  have  no  representatives  in  Parliament,  while  man, 
Jmall  towns  had  the  privilege  of  sending  one  or  two.     Still  worse, 
juite  a  number  of  places  that  once  had  a  population,  but  had  lost 
it,  continued  to  send  members.     In  some  cases  there  were  only  ^ 
iozen  or  a  score  of  voters,  and  it  -s  stated  that  in  a  county  in 
Scotland,  only  one  man  voted,  and  he  elected  himself.     Then  there 
were  n  great  number  of  small  villages  that  sent  members  at  ths 
Bommand  of  the  land-owners,  on  whose  estate  the  villages  wer« 
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built.  If  tne  lana-owner  was  in  need  of  money,  he  sold  the  right; 
to  the  seat  to  some  man  who  wished  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  these  "nomination"  boroughs  soon  came  to  have  a  regular 
market  value.  In  other  boroughs,  the  voters  were  so  few  that  a  rich 
candidate  could  easily  buy  their  votes.  So  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  British  Parliament  did  not  really  represent  the  British  people. 
Yet  many  men,  some  of  them  intelligent  and  honest,  dreaded  any 
change,  fearing  that  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  or 
that  good  and  able  men  would  find  it  difficult  to  be  elected,  if  votes 
were  given  to  the  people.  One  of  these  was  Wellington,  who 
thought  that  everything  was  jus^  right,  and  that  the  system  in 
use  could  not  be  improved. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  have  a  general  election  soon  after  a 
new  sovereign  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  election  that  took  place 
in  1830,  showed  that  Wellington  and  Peel  had  lost  their  popularity 
on  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Soon  after 
the  new  Parliament  met  the  Government  had  to  resign  and  Lord 
Grey  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  leader  in 
the  Commons.  Russell  lost  no  time  in  bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill, 
but  it  made  so  many  changes  that  it  passed  its  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  only  one,  and  a  little  later  an  important  change  was 
made  in  it,  when  it  came  up  again  for  discussion.  The  ministers 
now  persuaded  the  king  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  hav-e  a  new 
election.  Although  very  few  people  had  votes,  yet  the  feeling  wp-s 
so  strong  throughout  the  country  among  the  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, artisans,  and  workingmea  that  the  election  resulted  in 
giving  the  Bill  a  large  majority.  A  second  Reform  Bill  was  now 
introduced  in  the  Commons  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  109,  but 
when  it  went  before  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  thrown  out.  This 
caused  intense  indignation,  and  great  meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  denounce  the  Lords  and  to  encourage  tlie 
supporters  of  the  measure.  In  some  places  there  Avere  riots  and 
burnings,  and  people  began  to  fear  that  a  revolution  was  near  at 
hand.  Once  more  did  the  Government  bring  in  the  measure,  and 
once  more  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Commons,  and 
rejected  in  the  Lords.  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  now  resigned, 
and  Wellington  tried  to  form  a  Government,  but  failed.  Grey  was 
recalled,  not,  however,  before  he  had  secured  a  pledge  from  the  king, 
that  he  would,  if  UAcesaary,  create  sufficient  new  peers  to  carry  the 
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Bin  through  the  Lords.  This  alarmed  the  Lords  and  when  the 
measure  come  before  them  in  June,  1832,  many  stayed  away  from 
the  House  and  in  this  manner  the  Reform  Bill  became  law. 

The  changes  made  by  this  celebrated  BL'l  were  two-fold.     First  it 
took  away  from  many  (56)  small  boroughs  the  right  to  send  members 
to  Parliament  and  it  reduced  the  members  of  thirty  other  boroughs 
from  two  each  to  one.      The  members  thus  taken  from  smaU 
boroughs  were  given  to  large  towns,  cities,  and  counties  in  England 
Scotland  and  Ireland.     Secondly,  the  number  of  voters  was  greatly 
increased,  for  those  who  paid  £10  a  year  rental  in  towns,  and  £50 
a  year  in  counties  were  given  votes.     Besides  these,  votes  were 
given  to  copy-holders  and  lease-holders.     The  class  that  benefitted 
most  by  this  change  was  the  middle  class,  the  labouring  classes 
having  to  wait  many  years  before  the  franchise  was  given  to  them 
After  the  Reform  BUI  the  old  poHtical  parties  changed  theirnames' 
taking  now  the  titles  of  Coiwervative  and  Liberal,  instead  of  Tor!i 
And  Whig.  " 

9.  Other  Reforms.— Now  that  a  reformed  Parliament  was  elected, 
a  great  many  much  needed  reforms  were  carried  out.    In  1833,  after 
a  struggle  of  fifty  years,  against  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  WUber- 
force  died,  but  not  before  he  saw  it  practically  abolished,  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000,000  to  the  British  nation.     The  same  year  laws 
were  passed  to  protect  children  from  over-work  in  factories,  and  a 
grant  of  money  was  made  to  schools  for  the  poor.     In  1834,  the 
Poor-Law,  which  had  become  a  great  burden  on  the  indusliious 
portion  of  the  population,  was  amended  by  compelling  those  who 
could  not  work  or  support  their  families  to  go  to  places  called 
work-  wuses,  where  work  was  given  them  if  they  were  able  to  do  it. 
The  Aange  from  out-door  to  in-door  reUef  soon  had  a  great  effecf- 
in  reducing  pauperism. 

Other  important  changes  at  this  time  were  the  Municipal  Act 
(1836)  providing  for  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
towns  and  cities  by  the  ratepayers,  and  a  Bill  (1836)  permitting 
Dissenters  to  be  married  in  their  own  chapels. 

Nor  must  we  forget  improvements  and  reforms  of  another  kind 
that  were  taking  place.  The  need  of  better  means  to  cany  goods 
to  market  led  to  the  iuakiiig  of  Macadamized  roads,  that  is  roads 
made  of  broken  stone,  and  mtroduced  by  a  Scotohuian  called  Mao- 
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Adam.  NeverMi  jless,  good  roads  and  t  anals  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  JJnglisli  industry,  and  it  was  not  til'  George 
Stephenson,  tlie  son  «.f  a  poor  collier,  had  overcome  the  dilKcnlties 
of  moving  waggons  along  imn  rails  l>y  means  of  a  loco  K)tive  or 
steam-engine,  that  English  products  could  lind  easj-  conveyance  to 
tlieir  markets.  The  fust  railroad  was  built  in  IS.'JO,  fn.m  Manchester 
to  Liverpool,  and  the  train  travelled  at  tlie  rate  of  thirty-live  miles 
an  h(jur. 

Besides  these,  other  improvements  were  going  on,  such  as  founding 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  reducing  the  price  of  newspapers,  building 
schools  and  colleges,  and  providing  asylums  for  the  insane.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that,  while  so  many  things  were  being  done  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  a  great  many  were  sutfering  from  want,  part  of 
which  was  caused  by  tlie  many  improvements  in  labour-wiving 
machines.  80,  in  the  year  1837,  when  William  IV.  died,  there 
were  many  families  in  England  that  could  scarcely  afford  to  buy  the 
coarsest  food  and  clothini:. 


& 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HISTOKY   OF   OUR   OW\    TIMKS. 

1.  Victoria.— William  IV.,  like  George  IV.,  left  no  child  as 
heir  to  the  throne.  lie  was  succeeded  l)y  Victoria,  the  daughter  ol 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.  The  young  (jueen  at 
the  time  of  her  accession  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  neverthe- 
less, Aie  had  l)een  so  carefully  trai  cd  and  educated  under  hei 
motlier's  watchful  eyt^  that,  when  she  came  to  the  thrcme,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties  she  had  to  discharge,  and  with  n. 
fixed  resolve  to  keep  tlie  good  of  her  jjcople  always  before  her. 
During  the  ^H^g.-Mfm  years  of  her  rule,  she  has  earned  the  love 
and  respect  not  of  her  subjects  alone,  but  of  the  people  of  al! 
nations,  by  her  pure  domestic  life,  and  by  her  faithful  discharge  ol 
every  private  and  public  duty. 

Her  accession  to  the  throne  made  it  necessary  to  separate  Hanover 
from  the  Crown  of  England,  the  laws  of  Hanover  not  permitting  a 
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woman  to  rule.     The  <iueen'8  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cun.herland,  now 
beciuie  King  of  Hanover,  an.r  England  was  no  longer  in  .lan-er  of 
.enig  dmwn   u.to   European    war.   on    account   of   this   German 
Kingdom. 

2.  Rebellion  in  Canada.-One  or  the  tirst  difficulties  to  be  dealt 
with  lu  this  reign  was  a  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada.     Canada  had 
been  divided  into  two  Provinces,  in  17!»1,  by  a  measure  known  as 
the  Constitutional  Act.     This  Act  also  gave  each  Province  a  Parlia- 
ment  composed  of  a  (Jovernor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.     As  Fox  foresaw  and  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
Act  was  full  of  defects,  for  it  did  not  give  the  elected  Assembly  the 
full  control  of  the  revenue,  and  it   did  not  make   the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Executive  responsil,le  to  the  people.     The  Act  had 
many  other  defects  besides  these  mentioned,  and  resulted  in  so 
much  bad  government  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  that  some  of  the 
more  hot-headed  and  impulsive  of  the  people  began  a  rebellion. 
The  first  risings  were  in  Lower  Caiuula,  and  thence  the  rebeUion 
spread  into  Upper  Canada  in  1837.     Lord  I)„rham  was  sent  out  to 
niquireinto  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  he  gave  a  report  which 
pointed  out  very  clearly  the  evUs  under  whicli  Canada  was  suffering 
and  outhned  the  proper  method   of  dealing  with  the  c..h)ny      Dur- 
ham's report  became,  soon  after,  the  basis  of  a  n.nv  and  better  policy 
towards  the  colonies.     The  rebellion  did  not  last  long,  but  its  fruits 
were  tne  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  one  province  ia  1840 
and  the  beginning  of  true  responsible  g.  -vernment  in  Canada.     The 
two  Provinces  remained  united  till  18(i7,  wiien  owing  to  a  dead- 
k.ck   between  the  two   great   political   parties  of   the   colony    the 
British  North  America  Act  was  passed,  whicli  establishe.l  a  Federal 
form  of  government  in  British  X,.rtli  America,  leaving  the  ditlerent 
Pr,.vinces  the  control  of    i-.eir  own  local  affairs,  and  establishin-^  a 
*ede-  1  Parliament  for  the  management  of  the  general  business  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Beyond  appointing  th.^  Governor-General 
and  arranging  treaties  of  commerce  England  now  leaves  Canada  to 
look  after  her  own  interests,  and   interferes  as  little  as  possible 
with  her  aflairs.  ^ 

3.  Rise  Of  the  Chartiste.-Thc  early  yeai«  of  this  reign  are 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph,  Morse  in 
America,  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke   in   England,   dividing  the 
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honour  of  the  invention  between  them  in  1837.  In  1838  stesamships 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1839  Sir  Rov  iand  Hill  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Government  to  carry  letters  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  a  penny.  All  these  changes  were  in  the  interest  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  cheap  postage  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
poor  ;  nevertheless,  work  was  scarce,  food  was  dear,  and  there  was 
ninch  distress  among  tlie  working  classes.  The  I^eform  Bill  had 
given  political  jwwer  to  the  middle  classes,  but  hud  left  the  great 
mass  of  workingmen  without  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
They  began  to  think  that  their  troul>les  were  mainly  due  to  the  bad 
laws  made  witliout  their  consent,  and  an  agitation  began  for  furtlier 
reforms.  In  1838,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Birmingham,  a  formal 
demand  was  made  ff)r  the  "  People's  Cliartcr."  This  charter  asked 
(I)  that  all  men  sliould  have  votes;  (2)  for  aimual  Parliaments; 
(3)  for  voting  by  ballot ;  (4)  that  a  man  might  be  a  member  'of 
Parliament  witliout  owning  any  land  ;  (5)  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  paid;  (0)  that  the  cf>untr}'  should  be  divided  into 
equal  electoral  districts.  Most  of  these  deanands  have  since  been 
granted,  but  at  that  time  the  upper  and  middle  classes  felt  no 
inclination  to  share  their  power  with  the^r  less  fortunate  countrj'- 
men. 

4.  Anti-Corn  Law  League. — Meanwhile  it  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  that  f)ne  cause  of  tlie  poverty  of  the  working  classes  was  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  wliich  placed  a  high  tax  on  food  and  the  raw 
material  of  manufactures  coming  into  this  country.  We  have  seen 
that  Walpole,  Pitt,  and  Huskisson  had  each  done  something  to 
lessen  duties  and  make  trade  freer.  The  landowners,  however, 
were  very  powerful  in  I'arliament,  and  t<j  keep  up  their  rents  they 
had  heavy  duties  jjlaced  on  wheat  coming  into  the  countrj'.  Wlien- 
ever  crops  failed,  bread  became  dear,  and  the  poor  were  often  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  At  last,  Ivichard  Cobden,  a  cotton  printer, 
took  the  lead  in  forming  a  league  which  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
moval of  the  taxes  on  food,  and  the  lowering  of  duties  on  other 
imports.  This  league  was  formed  in  1838,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Ricliard  Cobden,  and  John  Bright,  a  carpet  manufacturer,  it  soon 
made  its  influence  felt  all  over  the  land.  CoV  len  and  Bright  were 
very  clear-headed,  able  men.  and  by  their  spcccnus  and  writings  they 
convincedTHe  people  that  the  taxes  on  food  were  unjust  to  the  poor 
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>^iil»eeaii^e  .of  most  of  the  Uistreaa  that  prevailed  »>  freqi^ently. 
Nevertheless  the  landowners  and  fannoi-s  bitterly  opposed  the 
movement,  and  it  took  eight  years  to  convince  the  government 
tliat  a  change  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

x^     5.  Troubles  at  Home  and  Abroad.— The  Liberal  party,  which 
.   earned  out  so  many  reforms  between  1832  and  1837,  graduaUy  lost 
Its  popularity  ;   many  people  growing   tired   of,  and  othera  being 
>^ffended  by,  so  many  changes.     The  Government  at  the  beginning 
>^of  the  queen's  reign  had,  as  its  head,  Lord  Melbourne,  an  easy- 
going, good-natured  man,  who  proved  a  good  friend  to  the  young 
queen,  although  he  was  but  an  indifferent  statesman.      Li   1841 
his  ministry  had   become  so  wsak  that  it  was  obliged  to  resign, 
and  give   way   to  a  Conservative  government   under   Sir  Robert 
Peel.     In  1840  the  queen  was  married  to  her  cou^iin  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  prince  who  proved  a  devoted  husband,  and  a 
true  friend  to  the  people  among  whom  he  cast  his  lot. 

Meanwhile,  in  1839,  a  war  had  started  with  China,  because  English 
traders  insisted  on  selling  opium  to  the  Chinese  against  the  order 
of  the  Chinese  government.  The  war  came  to  an  end  in  1842,  by 
the  Chinese  being  compeUed  to  open  their  ports  to  this  wicked 
traffic. 

At  home,  there  was  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  a  religious  agitation 
in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  O'ConneU  had  begun  to  agitate  for  a 
R«peal  of  the  Union,  and  so  dangerous  seemed  the  movement  that 
O'Connell  was  at  length  arrested  and  tried  for  sedition  in  1843-44. 
In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  rent  by  an  agitation 
against  the  State  controlling  the  Church,  an  agitation  which  ended 
in  the  "Free  Church"  being  founded  in  1843.  Nor  was  England 
free  from  excitement  and  unrest.  The  Chartists  were  busy  trying  to 
make  converts  to  their  views,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
equally  zealous  in  showing  the  evils  of  the  Com  Laws. 

But  all  these  troubles  seemed  small  compared  with  a  dreadful 
disaster  which,  in  1841,  befeU  British  troops  in  Afghanistan.  The 
English  had  been  gradually  extending  their  territory  in  India 
towards  the  Indus  and  Afghanistan.  This  country  lies  between 
India  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  ar.d  the  English  were 
afraid  that  its  ruler,  Dost  Mohammed,  was  too  friendly  towarda 
HuMia.    Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  tfaerefon 
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sent  an  army  to  Oabul,  the  oapital  of  Afghanwtan,  dethrooad  Ctoal 
Mohammed  and  put  another  chief  in  his  place.  This  led  to  the 
fierce  and  treacherous  Afghans  murdering  the  English  ambaasador, 
and  to  a  rising  under  Akbar  Khan  against  the  British  troops.' 
General  Elphinstone,  who  commanded  the  army,  resolved  to  retreat 
to  India,  and  was  promised  protection  for  himself  and  his  men, 
and  for  the  womei.  and  children  they  were  forced  to  leave  behind. 
But  when  the  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  tried  to  go  through  the 
rocky  and  narrow  Cabul  Pass,  the  Afghans  attacked  them  so  savagely 
and  cf.- tinuously,  firing  into  and  cutting  down  the  wretched  and 
weary  soldiers,  that  only  one  man  succeeded  in  reaching  India 
ahve.  Dr.  Brydon,  the  sole  survivor  of  4,500  soldiers,  and  12,00vy 
camp  followers,  told  the  sad  tab  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Jellala- 
bad,  and  at  once  vsngefyice  wa.--  determined  upon.  General  Pollock 
and  Sir  Robert  Sale  marched  into  Afghanistan,  retook  Cabul,  and 
rescued  the  women  and  children  tliat  had  been  left  behind. 

6.  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.— Let  us  now  see  what  success 
Cobden  and  Bright  were  having  in  their  crusade  against  the  Com 
Laws.     For  a  time  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  the  leaders  of 
the  League  produced  little  eflfect,  but  the  distress  among  the  poor 
and  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1845  helped  along  the  movement  for 
cheap  food.     Peel  was  graduaUy  being  convinced  that  Cobden  was 
nght,  and  when,  in  1845,  the  crops  faded  so  seriously  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  potato  blight  destroyed  the  chief  article  of  1.    * 
of  the  Irish,  he  saw  that  he  had  to  choose  between  leaving  thou- 
sands  of  people  to  die  of  starvation,  and  taking  oflf  the  duty  on  food. 
Peel  had  now  become  fully  convinced  that  the  com  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  as  his  Ministry  did  not  agree  with  him,  be  resigned 
his  post,  and  advised  the  queen  to  call  in  Lord  John  Russell. 
Russell  could  not  form  a  strong  Government,  and  Peel  had  to  retard 
to  oflice.     Aided  by  the  Liberals,  and  a  porticm  of  the  Conserva- 
tives,  he  brought  in  a  Bill,  in  1846,  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  which 
was  carried  in  both  Houses.     The  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  but 
Peel's  political  career  was  ended.     He  had  made  bitter  enemies  of 
many  of  his  old  supporters,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  deserter,  and 
they  took  their  revenge  by  joining  the  Liberals  to  defeat  him  in 
1846,  on  a  "  Coercion  "  Bill  for  Ireland.     Loid  John  RusseU  now 
became  Prime  Minister. 
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7.  End  of  the  Chartist  Agitation. -TJio  duties  r  .  f^w  1 
gradually  refluce.lun.1,  in  184<»  tl...  V.,-  ,  ^^   '^®'' 

«tep  by  .ton  En.^1  .„.l   •'  .ov   W       ^"'-'"  "''"  '•■*^''  ^^ro  roix-aled. 

kin.ls.  '"  "•'-''  ■■"  '"''  *'"«-•'•'  -"1  Ii'l.-r.s  ..f  all 

..  ri»i„,  „,.„„  .c; ,  •";:[•;"  ,"""'"'■"'"■"  ■"*'"'"•■ 

petition.   80  i„ua  ^,,;  t,.^.  rL  1      •   .t""?'"'*  *"  ^"''^  "I'  ^''-" 

-uM  .1.,  that  all  L.:;i:::^:':^:;.:/t;a";:r  """^'"'^ 

sworn  in  as  special  constaMe.sf..r  the  occ- :i   "      w  ,r.     '"  "'"' 
s<.ldiers  at  various  points  to  defend    hrdtv;  1  ,"'  ""  '""'"^ 

the  gi^eat  procession.      But  wh        t  ^     :         "■''^'  ""^'' ''" '•*"^ 
sembled   anr'  ♦!,  '^  ''•*"^<^   '"»'>'  -•"•-OdO  as- 

sembled, ana  the   jirocession   did   n-.t  tike   place       Tl.o  ..  r, 

when  presented  was  found  to  have  less   tl...n  f  ,       '  " 

attached,  and  of  these  n,any  .^]:J:^     Tlds  ^id.T  ^ n'r 
agitation,  although  nmny   of  the    r.f  .         V         ^  ^  ^'''''■*''^ 

»■«-  ...n...  c,e„p  /,  J„.::r.;;;:;r;i;:  ct:;:'':i::::„:"-- 

8.  Extension  of  Territory.-Meanwhile   in  Indi,     «..>  • 
extending'  her  emm-p      wj/r'i     i       J     ■  >  ^"^tani  was 

The  discovery  r    g„|,l,  i„  1831,  i„  Vi»t<,ri,,    .l,„tr,li->  l.,1  , 
largs  emigration  t„  tl,,,^  „,,,„      ;,,i„|  ™'  :l"-'ral'- .   ed  to  a 

l»tion«„dre,«„rce,.    L,  i:  ,c,,t,«n,tr'f  '■.''''  "*  P"''"' 

^'f  "0  '"'s- 1 coioni J  i„  ';s,  :j;: t  trirz  "■"" 

«th  the  iWi  c„i.t.,  the  whole  i*..,d'„.ea,      ^C:    ^r 
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In  1860  a  Bill  was  jmased  giving  self -go  vemiiiu.it  t«)  tlit  .Australian 
colonies,  and,   in   1852,   New  Zealand  wus  given  the  same   boon. 

9.  The  Eastern  Question.-The  year  1851  was  noted  for  the 
first  great  Exhibition  of  tlie  industries  vi  :dl  nations.  It  was  very 
largely  an  idea  of  Prince  Albert,  who,  witli  others,  thought  it  w.iuld 
bring  about  an  age  of  peace  and  good-will  among  all  peoples.  It 
was  held  in  London,  and  although  many  greater  Exliibitions  have 
since  been  hold,  yet  none  aroused  so  great  curiosity  and  .^o  much 
hope  for  the  future. 

.  The  same  year  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  President  of  the 
French  Reprblic,  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  his  oi>ponent3  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control  oi  French 
aflau-3,  and  a  year  later  nuide  himself  Emi-eror.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  tiie  Britisli  naturaUy  feared 
that  this  second  Najwleon  might  try  to  imitiite  the  i)olicy  of  his 
uncle,  aiid  plunge  Europe  into  another  reat  war.  Their  fears  led 
to  regiments  of  volunteers  being  formed  in  1852,  and  so  we  have 
the  beginning  of  the  volunteer  system  now  so  popular  and  useful. 

Napoleon,  however,  was  friendly  to  England,  and  it  was  not  lon.r 
before  France  and  England  were  figh  ing  side  by  side  to  save 
Turkey  from  the  ambitior  of  Russia.  Russia  had  for  many  years 
looked  with  longing  eyes  on  Constantinople,  and  when  a  quarrel 
broke  out,  in  1852,  about  tne  rights  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
over  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem,  the  v.uperor  Nicholas  oi 
Russia,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  tc  uemand  the  right  to 
protect  the  Greek  Christians  that  Uved  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Nicholas  wished  England  to  join  Russia  in  making  a  division  of 
Turkey's  possessions,  but  this  England  would  not  do.  Then,  when 
Turkey  refused  to  admit  Russia's  claim  to  protect  the  Sultan's 
Christian  subjects,  Nicholas  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
sent  troops  into  the  Turkish  n-  jvinces  on  the  Danube. 

10.  The  Crimean  War.-  ^r  now  began  and  the  Turks,  who 
when  aroused  are  brave  soldiers,  defeated  the  Russians  near  the 
Danube.  France  and  England,  in  1854,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Turks,  for  England  feared  Russia's  influence  in  Asia,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  thought  a  successful  war  would  make  the 
French  forget  th«  loss  of  their  freedom.  England  had  not  tak»n 
part  in  a  great  war  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  she  was  wholly 
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Prime.,  „„  (he  Black  S. .  . Z'    wu     »1  '"■"  "'  ""   >""■  '«  »« 
Armenia,    was    bmv^lv  ,1  f     i  T  ^      .  "^"^  *  fortress  in 

cri«rind':rs "' ^i"t«"-  "■» «.» Am»^h.a  *» 

SehMtopol,a«m„     -„-»^      Ths  Russians  ..„  retreated   to 

AUiesgi'thenrrnSntit-rr  'r^'"^ :' '- 

commflmded   bv  Marshal  <!f    \        ^^»«erence8.     Ihe  French  were 

•^-.n.    Bot/co',Sll«  ai^,tte?  ""jS"  "^^  '""' 
replaoed  b,  General  Pffisaier  .M  n  ,  t°         ''°''°*'  "^  "«" 

Sebaalopol  began    bufrwr,  °T.T^  ^'"l"""-     ■">=  «<««  of 

yea.  held  at  bav      A f  Hn,      .^  i'  ^'®''  ''^^  ^""^  "early  a 

U  and  t  SLlat  aTr  *L"«T  I'T  '^  ^ °  "■»  ^ 

bnng„„.t,..l.er,,io,„aliti:r:,re'StS^L£:'  "'S?m°'  ^ 
the  commander  of  the  Light  Bri-ade  w«oi!L     ""'f'"^"'. 

certain  death,  but  not  a  man  hesiS  T.  ^  j  T  ""^  "'""^ 
long  into  the  niidat  of  tkTp      .  '*^-  ®"  hundred  men  r,«le  head- 

g^erson  th2 ta^and  r:r*T  ?"'""!  ""'"'  «'"  «-- 
R«»i«n  mnaketsalTl^ffle'^^s^;  ^  r"*  '  '''^'^  "■"''  '«'°' 
of  death,-  ,e»  .hi' tf l-^^d^' '^^„t:^«"'A"'<> '>«'  "™>lo, 
British  army.     This  was  on  the  SsTol^!^  'he  r.„k,  „,  ^^^ 

.ortheLtoforceinber^wr^rnrcrir"- 

a.e'tSr  ^f^'-^'Zl;^  r  "f «  ^  «•»  ^<^  In  spite  o, 
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shelter,  and  food.  Shiploads  of  food  were  sent,  which  never  reached 
the  men.  A  cargo  of  boots  did  reach  the  half-shod  men,  but  thi- 
boots  were  found  to  be  all  for  one  foot.  These  are  but  illustrations 
of  the  management  of  the  war.  The  soldiers  fell  sick  and  could 
not  be  properly  nursed  and  cared  for.  The  result  was  that  many 
died  whose  lives  might  have  been  sjived  imder  proper  care.  At 
last,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  and  a  band  of  devoted  women  went 
out  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded.  Very  t'oon  thove  was  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  tlie  patients,  and  from 
that  time  the  value  of  women  in  army  hospitals  has  been  fully 
recognized.  As  time  passed  the  war  was  better  managed ;  there 
was  less  sickness  among  the  soldiers,  and  better  means  were  found 
of  providing  them  with  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
In  England,  the  discontent  with  the  way  things  were  gomg  on  led 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  resigning,  and  to  Lord  Palmerston  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  still  went  on,  and  at  length 
attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  by  storm.  The  first  assault  failed  ; 
the  second  was  more  successful.  The  French  carried  tlie  Malak  .ff 
Tower,  and  although  the  English  were  repulsed  at  the  Redan,  the 
Russians  blew  up  the  forts,  and  left  Sebastopol  to  the  Allies,  Sep- 
tember, 1855.  Soon  after,  in  March,  1856,  peace  was  made,  and 
Russia,  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  agreed  not  to  rebuild  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Sebastopol,  and  not  to  keep  a  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea. 

11.  The  Indian  Mutiny.— Scarcely  was  tlie  Russian  war  ended, 
when  a  more  serious  trouble  arose  in  India.  The  natives  of  India 
were  not  kindly  treated  by  the  English,  and  the  discontent  aroused 
was  such  that  some  fresh  grievance  was  all  tliat  was  needed  to 
cause  an  outbreak.  This  grievance  was  found  in  the  introduction  of 
greased  cartridges  for  the  rifles  of  the  Sepoys  or  native  soldiers.  The 
Sepoys  thought  it  a  great  sin  to  use  grease  in  any  way,  and  when  the 
Government  found  how  much  they  were  excited,  they  changed  the 
greased  for  smooth  paper.  It  was  of  no  avail,  the  feeling  grew 
that  the  English  sought  to  make  the  soldiers  lose  their  caste. 
GraduaUy  the  discontent  increased,  untd  three  Sepoy  regiments 
mutinied  at  Meerut  near  Delhi,  and  marched  to  Delhi,  where  an 
aged  nati  3  'dng  lived.  Him  they  took  out  of  his  palace  and  made 
emperor.  The  rebellion  now  spread  rapidly  through  Upper  India, 
and  the  few  thousand  Englishmen  in  the  country  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  host  of  enraged  natives,     Iwf)rd  Canning,  the 
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Govertior-General,  was  a  brave,  capable  man,  and  he  was  supported 
by  able  ofhcers  and  brave  soldiers.     Sir  John  Lawrenc^Stis 
bikhs  and  a  few  Briti.sh  troops  to  besiege  Delhi    an.    Sir  H  ^n 
Wenee  the  Gove^.r  of  Oude,  gathered^the  BriUr  L' 1^^^^^^ 
the  Governor's  residence  at  Lucknow,   where  it    w..  1    ,      V, 
could  hold  out  till  relief  «ime.  '"^'"'^  '^^^'^ 

Henry  Havelock   was  coming  to  the  rescue,  n.assacre.l   the   mc>, 
women   and  chddren  of  the  Europeans,  J„l,  15,  m,7      tLZ^^ 
of  the  hornble  cruelties  of  Nana  Sahib   filled   the  Br  tish    r    .ns 
with  a  bun.mg  desire  f..r  revenge,  which  was  with  ,li    cult   T 
stramed  hy  Canning.      Soon  the  tide  of   war  .hanged  a<.a         the 
Sepoys      Delia  was  taken,  and  Lucknow  was  relievc:i  1>y  l^^ 

ldrsrr""n  T'^-  '''^"^"  ^^-""-'^'^  --  -  ^'-  -  - 

the  rebelhon  was  crushed.  The  brutal  massacre  at  CawmK.re  was 
avenged  by  blowing  fron.  the  cannons  n.outh  several  of  t  Zwr 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  that  dreadful  tragedy. 

resuits^'^HaTfTH'^r^-;'''^  ''"''">'  '""^  --'   "»I-^-t, 
results.     Havelock,  the  brave  Christian  sol.licr,   and   the   hero  of 

the  war  died  of  the  hardships  of  the  campaign.     The      Lsh  Gov 

eminent  now  resolved  to  take  away  fron.  [he  East  India  Cm,!"" 

Its  right  o    governing  India.     In  18.38  India  was  placed  imd       he 

Crown  and  from  that  time  has  been  goveme.l  by  a  Vice     y  am^ 

Cojnici  under  a  Sec...:y  ,.  India,  who  i.  .  ..^mlL  of  ^^Z^ 

S     to  the  r  r  "  ^^^^^'•.g— -"^  -na  greater  attention  is 

pai.    to  the  feelings   and    prejudices  of   the   natives,    who  are   an 
intelligent  and  sensitive  peoj.le.  «  no  art   an 

13.  Recent  Wars.-Since  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Britain  has  been 
engaged  in  no  great  war.  Several  minor  wars  have  howev^ 
.ken  pace   of  which  the  following  are  the  most  „npor..n  ^ 

war  w.th  China  in  1855,  an.l  another  in  1860,  which 'e.l  to  open  n' 

Afghanistan  in  1«.  J>.«0  to  avenge  the  murder  of  an  English  envoy 

South T-  ^"^T'  ^'^  '""™  ''^'''^''  *'-'  Z..l-a.Kl  Boers  i,' 
South  Alnca  ,n  l87!»-8i  in  which  there  was  great  loss  of  life  • 
(4)  a  war  in  the  Soudan  in  ,884-5  to  support  the^Khedive,  o  r^er' 
of  Egypt,  against  the   Arabs.     It  was  in  tins  war  that  Genem 
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Gordon  lost  his  life  while  defending  Khartoum,  and  that  Canadian 
boatmen  helped  to  take  a  British  army  up  the  Nile  in  boats. 

14.  Beform  Bills. — Let  us  now  turn  from  these  events  in  other 
lands  and  see  wliiit  changes  were  taking  place  at  home.  While 
Lord  Palmerston  lived  great  reforms  were  not  enc<  mraged,  but  after 
his  death  the  question  of  giving  more  political  power  to  the  working 
classes  came  to  the  front.  Lord  .John  Russell  tiiuc  to  pass  a 
Reform  Bill  in  18()(;,  and  failed.  Then  Mr.  Disraeli  took  office  and, 
under  his  leadership,  the  Conservatives  helped  in  carrying  through 
a  Reform  Bill  miich  more  radi&il  than  that  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  18(37  gave  votes  to  householders  and  lodgers 
in  boroughs  who  paid  rates  and  £10  rent,  while  in  counties  those 
who  paid  £12  rates  weye  allowed  to  vote.  Voting  by  ballot  was 
made  law  in  1872,  and  a  third  Reform  Bill  was  passed  in  1884, 
by  Mr.  Uladstone,  which  gave  votes  to  nearly  every  man,  whether 
in  town  or  county,  and  added  2,.">00,000  voters  to  the  roll  of 
electors.  In  1885  ;'.  Redistribution  Bill  divided  the  country  into 
more  equal  electoral  districts,  and  increased  the  number  of  members 
for  Scotland.  In  1858  the  volunteers  were  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, and,  in  18G0,  Cobden  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  with  France 
which  encouraged  freer  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

14.  American  Civil  War. — In  1801  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  led  to  great  suffering  a  aong  the 
operatives  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire.  Most  of  the  raw 
cotton  used  by  England  was  brought  from  tlie  Southern  States,  and 
as  the  war  closed  llie  ports  of  the  South,  its  cotton  could  not  find 
its  way  to  the  English  markets.  Thousands  of  workers  were,  in 
con8e(|uence,  thrown  out  of  employment  when  the  mills  were  closed 
for  want  of  raw  cotton,  and  large  sums  of  money  had  to  be  raised  to 
keep  the  families  of  the  '"■^•eratives  from  stjirving.  Nor  was  this 
the  oidy  bad  efl'ect  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  British  people  were  in 
Bym])athy  with  the  South,  and  their  desire  to  see  the  revolt  success- 
ful led  to  allowing  the  Southerners  to  have  ships  built  in  British 
dockyards.  One  of  these,  the  Alabama,  did  a  great  deal  of  injury 
to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  North,  and  wlien  the  war  was  over 
England  had  t(j  i)ay  a  heavy  bill  of  damages  for  allowing  the 
Alabama  to  escape  from  British  ports. 

16.  Important  Acts.— The  year   1861    is   memorable   for   the 
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TfeFn  r?pf  ^l  •"r"'"^^  j"^^^*'^  ^*«  "»«t«d  o"fc  to  Ireland 
after  Jv     T"''^  "•  '''"^"^  ""  disestablished  and  its  reveres' 

the  relief  of  the  poor  m  Ireland.  This  Act  was  followed  in  1870  by 
an  Ir,3h  Land  Act,  which  gave  the  tenants  a  more  secure  hold  on 
IZ  '!?''  Tu  '^'  "^'  ^^^^^  *^^™  -  "-h  at  the  mere;  of  the" 
^ro^      V   J.''"  '^'.  '^"^^'°^"'  '-^  "^'^"^  ^'^  compensate  for  i 

A  very  important  measure  was  the  Education  Act  of  1870  which 
wa.  brought  mto  Parliament  by  Mr.  Foster.  It  provided  foTthe 
building  and  support  of  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
where  there  were  not  enough  schools  to  educate  all  the  childrrof' 
or\h  d  f "'  ""'  ""''  ""  P^'^^^**'  ^^-  — «  had  to  dep  nd 
trol  of  the  different  Churches.  To  carry  out  this  law  School  Boards 
weie  xormed,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  peo,^e      A 

toirooT      1 '''""''  ""'^  '""'"''^'^^  '^  '^''^  '-  -'"J  t'--  '^''•Idren 
to  school ;  and.  very  recently,  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  ^he 

Card    \  r'-^'"'  "  ''"  ^"'^'^  ^'^^'^'"^^  --1>^  -  ^r-  -  in 
Canada.     Religious  tests,  too,  were  done  away  with,  in  1871  in  the 

Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublh,  so  'that  all  'c  W 

and  creeds  can  attend  these  great  seats  of  learning  and  get  the 

advantage  of  a  university  education.     Quite  recently,  in  1888    a 

measure  was  passed  which  gave  the  people  of  England  a  grea'ter 

control  over  their  own  local  affairs.     These  are  perhaps  the  mo  fc 

orthlt      TT\''''^'  ^"'•^  ^'"^  ^'''''^  "»  ^«<=-<^  y--.  most 
of  them  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     In  May    1886 

this  great  statesman  joined  Mr.  Parnell,  the  leader  of  thL  Irish 

members  in  a  demand  for  Irish  "Home  Rule."  that  is,  a  demand 

R.  1*  -f  nT'"'  '"  ^"''""  '"  ^""^  ^^'''  ^"^^  •■^ff'^''^-     A  "  Home 
Kule    Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  failed  to  carry 

and   m   the  general   election   that    followed    Mr.    Gladstone   wai 

defeated  and  gave  way  to  Lord  Salisbury.     Mr.  PameU    the  Irish 

leadei,  <«ed  in  1891.     Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office  on;e  more  in 

1892,  and  agaon  attempted  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  measure 

m  favour  of  Home  Rule.    His  BUI  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
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by  a  small  majority,  but  suflFered  an  overwhelming  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sinco  that  time  Home  Rule  has  played  no 
important  part  in  Imperial  politics. 

16.  Mr.  Gladstone.— In  1894,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  Premiership  by  Lord  Rosebery.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's great  age  and  devoted  servic3  to  the  nation,  it  was  recog- 
nized, entitled  him  to  a  few  years  of  repose  at  theclose  of  life.  He 
was  oflfered  a  peerage,  but  declined  the  honour.  Four  years  later, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  88,  he  died— regretted  not  only  by  his  own 
people,  but  by  every  nation  where  liberty  is  prized  :  for  Gladstone 
was  ever  the  champion  of  the  down-trodden  and  the  oppressed. 
His  successor,  Lord  Rosebery,  held  office  for  but  a  brief  period, 
and  then  the  control  of  Biritish  afl&irs  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberal-Unionists,  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
as  Prime  Minister. 

17.  Foreign  a^td  Colonial  Affairs.— During  the  year  1896,  whai 
threatened  for  a  time  to  be  a  serious  question  in  international 
affairs,  arose  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Venezuela  as  to  the 
true  boundary  between  that  country  and  British  Guiana.  The 
matter  was  in  itself  of  little  importance ;  but  the  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  action  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  who  insisted 
upon  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  any  dispute  in 
which  the  acquisition  of  American  territory  by  European  powers 
was  involved,  led  to  a  temporary  ill-feeling  between  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations.  The  whole  matter  was  at  last  left  to  an 
arbitration  commission,  which  practically  decided  that  the  British 
claims  were  just,  and  gave,  in  1899,  Britain  50,000  out  of  the  60,000 
square  miles  in  dispute.  India,  too,  had  her  troubles.  Several  tribes 
on  the  north-west  frontier,  including  the  Afridis,  became  hostile, 
and  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  were  these  brave  but  restless 
neighbours  brought  under  control.  Worse  than  the  border  wars, 
however,  was  the  great  famine  in  India,  in  1897,  which  cost  the 
nation  many  millions  of  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number 
of  unfortunate  people  who  died  of  starvation.  The  Soudan,  too, 
was  in  1898  tlio  scene  of  memorable  events.  An  Anglo-Egyptian 
expedition  under  the  command  of  General  Kitchener,  advanced  up 
the  Nile  to  punish  the  fanatical  Dervishes,  who  threatened  the 
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peace  of  Ifeypt  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruel  slave-trade  carried 
cm  by  hem  .n  the  Soudan.     The  battles  of  Atbar.  and  OmduTa^ 

ana  bravely  led  to  the  occupation  of  Khartoum,  the  city  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  which  General  Gordon  lost  his  life  The  SouLn 
ZnTe^Jrl-  ""^'-^^^'^^^  -H  and  thut 'tthlr^  ^t- 
Consent  '  "''^''°"  '^^  «°^  government  on  the'^Dark 

costilesUn  wv77f  "^'"^^^^''^^^  ^"'  "'^  '^^^  one  of  the 
costliest  m  which  Britain  and  her  colonies  were  ever  engaged  ha! 
to  be  noted.  Ever  since  the  day  when  Brit:.h  soldLrs Tave  u^ 
theu.  ar.s  at  Majuba  Hill,  Feb.  27,  1881,  BritLh  coLTw^s 

'ore  M  GlI^T  ''  T  ^^^  "'  ^°"*^  ^^"^  When,''ther 
188l'  JL  ?^!r'^  *^^"'  '^"  *^^'^«"«  defeats  of  the  war  of 
1881    granted  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  almost  completHnde- 

ni^eTtwV  ?"^.i  "^d™""  ^"*^^--  h«"^«  the  concessions 
made  at  that  time  by  the  British  governn.ent  But  thp  nL-. 
were  not  yet  satisfied.  The v  were  n^rm iff T!  ^"^  *^f  ^^^rs 
local  affairs    h„f  f  i,  ^r    f      P®™*"ed  to  manage  their  own 

local  affars,  but  they  were  forbidden  the  practice  of  slavery  and 

IS  L!r  M         ■'"  ^"P"^"''-     ^  *"«^  y«^"  *ffc«r  the  war  of 

itoers    too  poor  to  work  these  mines  themselves,  were  glad  to 

resrurtrTs'f"™'  "7^^^  ''^^^   ^^^^^^    and' develop the^ 
resources.     As  time  passed  the  wealth  from  these  mines  made  a 

great  change  m  the  Transvaal  and  its  people.     The  for'gn  Zula 
raLrthaTn  *\^"-.  ^^-S-  ^''^  the  Boer,   and  tLTt tor. 

reJuTe'd  ttm^rLrfn^r ^^''^  '''  ^^'"^^1  "^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^-' 

tt.u       X   .,         ,  "   *"®    government    of   the    Traasvaal 

although  they  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  their  enterprise    ani 

or  Outlanders,  to  pay  most  of  the  l^xes.  and  even  refused  them  the 
^IJr  ^"f  ^^"^'h'^  -  th«-  schools.     Nevertheless  the 

^  Z    *™"' ^"'^Z^^"  *  ''^'•g^  <''ty.  called  Johannesburg,  sprang  up 
->  the  gold  district.     At  last  the  treatment  received  by  the  Sut 
..«ier.at  the  hand,  of  the  Boer,  became  so  unbear  ,b  e  that  the 
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British  government  was  appealed  to  for  relief.  The  latter  mad* 
many  attempts  to  induce  the  Boers  to  right  the  wrongs  of  these 
Outlanders ;  but  no  concession  would  bo  made  unless  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  give  the  Transvaal  its  complete  independence. 
This  demand  was,  of  course,  refused.  Everything  now  began  to 
look  towards  war,  and  the  Boer  Parliament,  led  by  the  President, 
Paul  Kruger,  fearing  that  if  further  time  were  given  the  British 
to  bring  more  troops  into  South  Africa,  their  cause  would  be 
in  danger,  declared  war,  Oct.  11,  1899.  In  this  declaration  the 
Transvaal  was  joined  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  had  no 
quarrel  with  Britain,  but  was  moved  by  its  sympathy  for  the 
Dutch  cause,  and  perhaps  by  the  desire  to  drive  the  British  from 
South  Africa,  and  make  it  one  great  Dutch  Republic. 

The  war  found  the  Boers  well  prepared.  For  years  they  had 
been  accun ■  alating  a  large  supply  of  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Strong  forts  were  built  at  different  points  and  foreign  soldiers 
enlisted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  were  not  ready.  A  few 
thousand  troops  under  General  White  had  been  brought  from 
India,  and  others  were  on  sea  on  their  way  to  South  Africa.  Only 
a  mere  outline  of  the  war  that  followed  can  be  given.  The  Boers 
invaded  Natal,  and  hemmed  in  General  White  at  Ladysmith,  in 
Natal.  Another  British  force  was  shut  up  in  Kimberley,  the 
diamond  town;  and  still  anotlier,  under  Col.  Baden-Powell,  at 
Mafeking,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal.  Gen  Buller 
was  at  first  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith.  He  suffered  a  severe 
repulse  at  Colenso,  whilst  almost  at  the  same  time  Lord  Methuen, 
after  a  few  sue -esses,  met  a  most  disastrous  ^;feat  at  Magersfon- 
tein  on  the  Modder  River,  when  a  famous  Highland  regiment  was 
nearly  destroyed.  In  the  meantime  colonia.  troops  had  gone  to 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country.  Canada,  Au8^'ralia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  all  were  alike  eager  to  bear  their  shire  of  the  comjiion 
burden  and  face  a  common  danger.  The  troops  sent  by  the 
colonies  were  among  the  most  serviceable  and  effective  in  a  war 
which  had  many  remarkable  features.  The  disasters  of  the  early 
part  of  the  war  led  to  Lord  Roberts,  now  advanced  in  jears,  being 
seat  out  as  commander-in-chief,  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  hii  chief 
of  staff.  Troops  were  poured  into  South  Africa  until  over  200,000 
m«n  were  in  the  field.     Soon  the  tide  changed.     Kimberley  was 
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relieved  by  Gen.  French  ;  Cronje,  the  Boer  general,  was  overtaken 
atPaardeberg,  on  the  Motlder  River,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
with  over  4,000  men.  Buller  fought  his  way  into  Ladysmith  and 
reheved  General  White,  and  another  reHeving  force  eventually 
succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Mafeking,  where  Baden-Powell 
had  shown  remarkable  skill  and  endurance  in  defence.  ,Soon 
Boberts'  victorious  legions  swept  over  the  Free  State,  capturing 
Bloemfontein,  the  capital ;  then  onwards  to  Johannesburg,  which 
oflfered  no  resistance,  to  Kruger's  stronghold  at  Pretoria.  Strange 
to  say,  this  well-fortified  town  fell  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
Kruger  fled  from  his  capital,  and  eventuaUy  made  his  way  to 
Europe.  The  capture  of  Pretoria  practically  decided  the  war  ;  but 
the  Boers,  under  their  brave  leaders,  Botha,  DeWet,  and  others, 
for  a  long  time  continued  a  most  harassing  guerilla  warfare.  The 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  were  now  formalh-  declared 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

19.  Victoria  the  Gooi-The  year  1897  will  be  long  remembered 
for  Its  Diaraoj  I  Jubilee  Celebration,  when  the  whole  empire  united 
m  an  expression  of  its  joy  and  gratitude  that  good  Queen  Victoria 
had  been  spared  to  rule  for  the  remarkably  long  term  of  60  years, 
A  little  later  the  Queen  paid  a  long  anticipated  visit  to  Ireland,  where 
she  received  a  thoroughly  warm  and  generous  reception.    Age,  how- 
ever,  was  beginning  to  teU  upon  her  great  physical  power^ ;  the 
sufferings  caused  by  the  South  African  war  appealed  strongly  to 
her  womanly  sympathies,  and  it  is  said  affected  her  L'ealth.     In  tV  <» 
early  part  of  the  year  1901  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  by  her  medi 
8<^^tendants.     In  January  she  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  a..  J 
a  iew  days  later,  January  22,  passed  peacefully  away  at  Osborne 
Palace,  Isle  of  Wight.     There  was  one  great  burst  of  grief  the  wide 
world  over,  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires  that  Queen 
Victoria  was  dead.      No  English  sovereign  was  ever  so  beloved  : 
and  no  sovereign  on  any  throne,  or  in  any  age,  so  commanded  the 
admiration,  affection  and  esteem  of  all  nations,  as  Queen  Victoria 
the  Good. 

Her  son.   Albert.  Edward,   Prince  of  Wales,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  King,  under  the  good  old  Saxon  title  of  Edward  VIL 


20. 


Advances  in  the  Last  Sixty  Years.— Th«  hiitory  of  che 
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reign  of  Victoria  is  the  history  of  great  advances  in  art  and  science, 
and  of  remarkable  inventions  of  tune  and  labour-saving  machines. 
Ships  now  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  less  than  six  days,  and  trains 
travel  at  marveUous  rates  of  speed.  By  the  aid  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  messages  are  carried  across  oceans  and  continents  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  while  the  more  recent  invention  of  the 
telephone  enables  us  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  friends  many 
miles  away.  The  phonograph  keeps  record  of  the  voices  «£  the 
living  and  the  dead,  while  the  photograph  keeps  fresh  in  our 
memory  the  features  of  the  absent.  Electricity  is  now  extensively 
used  as  a  motive  power  to  drive  machinery,  to  propel  trains,  and 
to  furnish  light  for  our  homes,  shops,  and  streets.  Science  has 
made  wonderful  progress  in  nearly  every  dejmrtment  of  humi  i 
knowledge.  Geology,  biology,  chemistry,  history,  political  econ- 
omy,  language,  medicine,  theology,  and  politics,  have  each  and  all 
felt  the  influence  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  its  methods  of  discovery 
and  mvestigation.  The  a-e  has  been  particularly  great  in  writers 
of  hietory,  such  as  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Grote,  Green,  Froude, 
Freeman,  Gardiner,  Lecky,  and  Carlyle.  In  fiction  we  have  had 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot  (Mrs.  Cross),  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  a  host  of  others  only  second  to  these  great  names.  Tennyson 
the  poet  Laureate,  and  Robert  Browning,  are  great  names  in  the 
realm  of  poetry,  while  Matthew  Arnold  has  taught  us  the  art  of  a 
true  and  lofty  criticism  of  life  anJ  literature. 

21.  Conclusion. -These  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  names 
of  English  writers  of  the  present  century.  So  widespread  has 
education  become,  and  «o  numerous  the  fields  of  human  activity, 
that  where,  a  century  ago,  ten  men  distinguished  themselves  in  art, 
science,  or  literature,  a  thousand  now  can  be  found. 

We  have  followed  the  stream  of  English  history  down  from  its 
small  beginnings  in  the  first  ce  itury  to  the  present  ,^ay.  We  have 
seen  the  gradual  rise  of  parliamentary  government  and  the  steady 
growth  of  political  freedom  under  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Lancas- 
trians. We  have  seen,  also,  the  stru-gle  against  despotism  and 
tyranny  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and  the  recovery  of  lost 
bbertics  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  have  watched  the  steady 
increase  in  wealth  and  material  prosperity  under  the  Georges,  and 
we  have  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the  great  moral  movement  in  the 
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18th  century,  which  arc  used  England  from  spiritual  deadness,  and 
gave  her  strength  to  free  herself  from  the  shackles  of  political  and 
social  corruption.  "We  have  seen  England  st^mdiug  ahnost  alone 
against  the  giant  power  of  Napoleon,  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
world's  freedom,  undaunted  by  reverses,  and  gloriously  successful 
through  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  her  sons.  Not  less 
interesting  co  us  has  been  the  marvellous  growth  of  Britain's  empire 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  Her  coliuiies  and  possessions  are  found 
on  every  continent,  and  her  flag  floats  on  every  sea.  She  is  still 
"Mistress  of  the  Sea,"  and  her  navy  carries  British  goods  and 
manufactures  to  every  land.  Her  commerce  is  great  beyond 
comparison,  and  her  Irnguage  and  civilization  are  finding  a  sure 
foothold  in  every  nation.  But  better  than  all,  England's  influence 
for  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness,  is  greater  th<'.ii  ever.  She  still 
leads  all  peoples  in  the  struggle  against  v'ce,  ignorance,  and  tyranny. 
Her  shores  are  still  a  safe  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
and  from  her  the  patriots  of  all  lands  derive  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. At  no  period  in  her  history  have  her  people  been  so  earnest 
in  the  pursuit  of  great  moral  refornvi,  and  in  removing  the  wrongs 
of  centuries  of  misrule,  as  at  the  present  day-  After  nineteen 
centuries  of  strife  and  struggle,  England  stands  in  the  fore-front 
of  nations,  fresh  t  \d  vigorous,  every  pulse  throbbing  with  a  healthy 
national  life,  her  "eyea  not  dim  and  her  natural  strength  not 
abated." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENT   OF  CANADA. 

1.  Dominion  of  Canada.-If  we  take  a  map  of  North  America 
we  shall  hn.l  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  northern  half  is 
named  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     On  the  east  there  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  the  Great  Dikes  and 
on  the  north  the  Arctic  Sea.     The  only  parts  of  this  vast  territory 
not  in  Canada  are  Alaska,  a  portion  of  Dihrador,  and  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland.     Its  area  is  about  3,500,0<JO  8.iuare  miles,  and  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  United  States  lying  south  of  it.     But  the 
name  Canada,  has  only  very  recently  been  applied  to  this  territory 
for  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  that  name  was  used  to  lu.int  out 
the  Provmces  marked  Quebec  and  Ontario  on  the  map.     Then  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  were  from  time  to  time  added  and 
these  with  the  great  North- West  Territories  make  up  the  present 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

2.  Early  Inhabitants.-Who  the  first   inhabitants  of  America 
were,  we  do  not  kn.^w.  but  we  do  know  that  they  were  not  English 
French,  or  the  ancestors  of  any  of  the  white  or  black  i)eople  now 
living  m  Canada  and  the  United  States.     Nor  were  the  peo'ile  now 
known  as  Nort;h  American  Indians  the  first  to  inhabit  this  Continent 
as  many  remains  exist  of  a  more  civUized  race.     Heaps  of  earth  of 
curious  shapes  are  found  all  over  Nort;h  America,  (many  of  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior)  and  these  "mounds,"  as  they 
are  cilkd,  contain  the  bones  of  men  and  other  animals,  stone  axes 
cbpper  tools,  well  shaped  pottery  and  ■^  variety  of  other  articles' 
made  with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  taste.     Then  on  the  shores  ot 
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Lake  Superior  we  find  .,lcl  mines  when,  copper  has  been  taken  out 
m  large  quantities  a  great  many  years  ago.  Large  trees  have  .'rown 
over  the  riihhish  that  till  these  mines,  and  this  shuws  that  T  long 
tnno  lias  passed  since  the  miners  were  at  w..ik.  Wlience  thes^ 
clever  and  industrir.us  people  came  we  do  not  know.but  it  is  thought 
they  were  originally  from  the  south  of  Asia. 

3.  North  American  Indians.— The  "Mound  Builders"  were 
followed  by  a  fiercer  and  ruder  people  that  cared  for  little  except 
hunting  and  lisliing,  making  war  and  roaming  the  forests.     Very 
little  interest  was  taken  by  them  in  tilling  the   soil,  a  few  tribes 
growing  small  (juantities  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  in  clearings  in  the 
d.nse  forests  which  cow  .  -d  most  of  the  country.     The  principal 
tribes  were  the  Algon.juins,  inhabiting  the  n  -ion  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Lake  Superior  ;  the  Hurons,  principally  found  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  District,  and  the  Five  Nation  Indians  or  Inxiuois,  occuiiyinj, 
the  middle  and  western  part  of   the  State  of  New  York.     These 
tribes  were  much  alike  in  their  appearance,  maimers  and  customs. 
Tall,  sinewy,  copper-colored,  with  straight  black  hair,   black  eyes, 
high  cheek  bones— they  were  keen  of  sight  and  hearing,  swift  of 
foot,  fond  of  war,  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  generally  true  to  their 
friends.     The  Algoufpiins  lived  almost  entirely  by  tishing  and  hunt- 
ing, dwelt  in  wretched  tents  wdled  wigwams,  and  were  often  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.     The  Hurons  and  Inxpiois  tilled   the  soil  to 
some  extent,  and  laid  up  stores  of  corn  for  the  seasons  when  game 
was  scarce.     They  often  lived  in  villages,  in  lar-je  bark  houses  occu- 
pied by  several   families,    and  were   much  more  comfortable   and 
prosperous  than  tlio  Algompiins.     Indian  women  did  all  the  work 
and  drudgery  ;  the  men  when  not  hunting,  fishing,  or  fighting,  lived 
a   lazy  lif      and  spent  their  si)are  lu.urs  sleeping,  gaml)ling,  and 
st^iry-telling.     Such  were   the    people   the  first    European   settlers 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 

4.  Discovery  of  America.- Little  was  known  of  America,  until 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Gri,,,,,.^  in  Italy,  persuaded 
Isabella,  the  Queen  of  Castile  in  Spain,  to  give  him  .ships  to  find 
his  way  to  India,  by  sailing  westward  instead  of  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  was  in  1492,  A.D.  Long  before  this,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  peojjle  of  Iceland  had  made  their  way  to  the 
north-eastern  c<iast  of  America,  and  seemed  to  have  sailed  south  as 
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far  as  Ma  saeln^otts.     The.sc  visits  .lid  not  load  to  any  settlements 
being  nude,  and  were  ve.y  soon  forgotten,  so  that  Colun,l)us  is  the 
|v.i  discoverer  .,f   Anierica.     After  a  long  voyage  he  can.e  to  an 
island  and  thought  lie  had  reached  India.     This  n.ist.vko  led  to  the 
group,  of  wluch  this  island  is  one,  being  called  the  West  Indies. 
But  Columl.us  d.d  not  reach  the  mainland  as  soon  as  John  and 
bebastian  Cabot,  two  navigators  sent  out  by  Henry  VII.  of  Kn^dand 
who  explored  the  cast  of  Labrador  and  xXewfoundland  in  hBt-Hs' 
A  little  later  a  Florentine  named  Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  the  New- 
World  and  wrote  an  accr>unt  of  his  travels.     Tliis  led  to  tlie  new 
continent  being  called  America. 

5  Jacques  Cartier.-France.  unlike  Spain  an.'  England,  did 
not  take  mucli  mtex-est  m  the  work  of  exploring  America  until 
loo4,  when  francs  I.  sent  out  from  the  sea-port  of  St.  .Malo  the 
amous  sea  captain,  Jac.ues  Cartier.  Cartier  sailed  to  Newfound- 
land entered  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  passed  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence^  He  landed  at  Gasp.^.,  and  erected  a  cross  bearing 
the  arms  of  France,  to  indicate  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 

cjuntry  for  tha  French  Kin<'      Tii- next  v..ir  l„. ,.     i  .i 

.,T,ri  ^/f  ^1,    r.   ,^  °       ^"-"i-xtyeai  he  made  another  visit 

and  enterec    he  Qui   on  St.  Lawrence's  Day,  an.l  for  this  reason  he 
named  tii.  Gul^  and  the  great  river  which  empties  into  it  the  St 
•Lawrence.     Sading  up  the   river  he  came   t.,  an   In.lian  villa-.e', 
Stad-.cona,   situated  near  where  now  the  ci'.v   of  Quebec  stands 
C.,«  inuing   ms  voyage  he  reached  anoth.^r   iu.lian  village,  called 
Hochelaga.     This  village  was   situate.l  at  the   foot  of  a  bLautifui 
mounbiin  covered  with  tre..s,  ,uul  lie  name.l  it  Mont  Koyal  -l.ence 
the  name  of  our  great  cou.mercial  city  Al.^ntreal.     Af-r  a  short 
sfciy  Cartier  returnd  to  Sta.lacona,  and  spent   the  winter  tliere 
His  men  sm  .red  torribly  from  cold  and  scurvy,  l>ut  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  kimlness  by  tbe  Indians.     In  the  spring  he  returne.l 
to  France,  ttk.ng  with  him  by  f.jrce  a  number  of  In.lian  chiefs  who 
were  never  permitted  to  go  back  to  tlieir  own  peo„le-a  base  ivwanl 
for  their  hospitality.     Six  yc.r  s  aftei^  Cartier.an.l  Sienr  .le  Roberval 
made  an  attempt  tocoloni/.o  Canada,  but  their  ellorts  were  fruitless  • 
and  1  ranee,    occupied  with   matters  of  greater  interest  at  home' 
sent  out  no  otlier  expedition  for  ,iearly  Hfty  years. 

6    OhampIaIn.-At    last    ,„    am,    Samuel    I)e    Champlain,    a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  an.l  l>,>ntgrav.'.,  a  merchant  of  St.  Mai... 
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Tme  ime  to  .^.  '  ^  7  *  '^'  "  '""  "^^^  *^«  Mans  and  at  the 
amty.  They  found  no  traces  of  the  Indian  villages  Stadacona  and 
Hochelaga  and  after  a  short  stay,  having  reached  the  ipTds  f  1 
Louis  returned  to  France  with  a  cargo  of  furs.  For  the  next  fet 
years  the  efforts  of  the  French  were  directed  to  estTbhlh  n.  I 
colony  m  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  at  Port  Royal  iS^^lf^^^^^^^^ 
this  attempt,  Champlain  and  Pontgravd  were  despatched  to  the°Sfc 
Lawrence  to  build  a  fort  at  a  suitable  point  for  trade  with  thl 

TZcmZlfl'.  '''  'r''?^  '"'^'^  ^'  ^-^-  -"e  f^ 
westward  anH^    ?'"'°"^'  '^  ^^^'     ^^^amplain   then  proceeded 
westward,  and  meeting  a  war  party  of  Algonquins  and  Hurons   was 
nduced  by  pronnses  of  profitable  trade  to  joiA  an  expedition ";ils 
the  Iroquois.     He  ascended  the  Richelieu  river  and  ^covered  Lake 
Cl^mplain.  and  near  Lake  George  had  his  first  encoun    r "t^^^^^^^ 
Iroquois.     Again  in  1615,  he  joined  a  war  party  of  HuronriLns 
.he  Iroquois  ;  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  Ittaek,  notwith  taS 

roVurto'h  f  'Tr  These  unprovokedalsaultstghth! 
Iroquois  to  hate  and  distrust  the  French.  Later  on,  when  thi 
Iroquois  obtained  possession  of  guns  and  were  skilled  iL  Their  use 

nefr^  n.r""'  T  *^'^"  °"  ^^«  ^'^^^  Canadian  colony  n 
nea  ly  aU  the  wars  that  followed  between  the  English  and  Fren  h 
settlers  m  America,  the  brave  and  adroit  Iroquois  were  found  fiX' 
mg  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Champlain  spent  much  ti.ne  in 
exploring  the  countiy  to  the  north  an.d' west,  making  ht  t:;  u" 

7.  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates. -So  many  com 
panies  were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  profitable  fur  tnnie  of  Canal 

andsomuchnvalxy  andill-feeling  existed  among  them,  thatCardni 
R-.helieu,  the  principal  minister  of  Louis  XIII,  decided  inmTt 

ot  the       One  Hundred  Associates."     Besides  the  fur  tmde    this 

re'tZfo'^rr  '"'"  '''  T'""' '''  *^^  ^°*^^  ^^  -^-^  fish  ng.     l'„ 
return  for  these  grants,  the  Company  bound  itself  to  bring  out  s  x 

li?  f  T  r      r^'**  ""'^^"'■^  "*  ^  ^«"^^"  Catholic  clergy  who 
were  to  look  after  the  religious  w.'fare  of  the  colonists,  f nd  to 
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iabor  to  convert  the  Indians      T..„  j 
b.  taken  out  to  Canada   to  buiW,"""  '''f  "^"'^"'""^••^  "«-  to 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  settl    s      cr  7'   ""'"  ''"  "— 'T 
of  the  young  colony,  Luf  did  no  '  k-  ^''•■"".'''■"^  ^•■•^"^  '»-^l«  governor 
broke   out  hotween   Kn.dan     "  ,    f"''  ^""^'""  '""»  '  ^— r 

I>avidKirkewithafl.i  Vlk  O  T"'  ""'  ^^"^''■•-^  -"t  Sir 
before  the  fort,  and  .n  1  r',!,?"  " ^  ''"■^^'  ^'"•'^^"  '^Pl--d 
For  three  years  En.Iand  hc^  clrr'""'  T  /'"''  ^''^''*"-^  ^^• 
restored,  gave  it  back  to  Fra  ce  j  t  '  '"-f  •''"'"'  ^'^"-«  '--g 
much  value.  Chan.plain  a  .i  Ho  re"'"  "■';''  ^'"  ^'"""^''^  "^ 
labored  unceasingly  to  niakeTt.  "'^^   "^   '''*-'  ^"'""3-,    an,l 

to  a  knowledge  Jf  ^hril^i^ty  '^27'  ''"'  ^^'  '"'"^  ^"'^  ^'^'-- 
but  his  work  was  cut  .short 'by  ol^t A  B^r-'-''^''!^ '''''''''''''''^ 
rightly  considered  the  Founder  of    t      ,  ^^'-''^ain  is 

Canada*  ^^"^  ""^  *^«  «"Iony  of  A^ew  France  or 
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1.  Indian  Missions.— To   understi,ui  fi      , 
during  the  greater  parr,  of  tlu,™"^^^^  '"'^^'"^    "f    Canada 

nundthatatwo-foldobjectwasco,!"  ';";"''■'.  "°  "^"^*  '--  ^^ 
^ings:  first,  the  establ  shn.ert  a  1  I  ^';^"'"  ^■'^'^^' ^^'^'-^ench 
expense  of  the  En^ls^ll^J:]:'^^^' ^  ^'^^^^^^^  t^e 
converaion   of    the  Indians   to   the    li  r.'  "''"'""'J'    ^^e 

French  kingsand  their  nunist^.^  "„'';'";"  """'''"^'^  ^-^'>-  The 
fur-tradeof  America,  but  "o  tild""  'T"''  ""'  ""'>• '.y  the 
where  the  religion  of  the  Ronnn  c?/h  T  n."  '""''"'''"''  «  -<>l"ny 
a.,  practised  by  the  ^^^^^^::t::^':^ :^^  ^:  ^^f 

ca^frtx^:^r^--ofthehisto::^:::;; 

Full  of  holy  zeal  for  the  sal  ^tforoftT^^^  """'^   ^''^^   ^"^'-- 
missionary  „f  the  religious  so  LtyL  "d   r     '>"'  '"'^^-"->-ft- 

t^u.  -  ^  in  ,he  Ge:rgian  BayJi  ^t    'oTh'e  1,7'"  ''''  ^'^^  ^ 
TXT  -—— J^^^z^  the  Algonquins  to  the 
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north  and  up  the  Ott»w»,  «nd  to  the  fierce  Iroquois  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

Among  the  Algonqnins  they  suffered  want  and  hardship,  dweUing 
m   wretched   tents  full  of  smoke   and   filth  and  often  ill-treated 
and  despised  by  the  people  they  were  trying  to  benefit.     At  first 
their  efforts  were  of  little  nvail ;  even  the  Hiirons,  the  most  intel- 
ligent,  kindly,  and  well-to-do   of  the  Indian  tribes  thought  the 
missionaries  brought  them  trouble  in  the  shape  of  drought,  sick- 
ness, and  ill-success  in  hunting  and  war.     But  no  amount  of  faUure 
could  discourage  these  patient  and  unselfish  men.     After  a  while 
the  Indiana  began   to  respect  them,   and   then  came  a  general 
willingness  to  be  baptized  and  to  accept  the  religion  taught  by  the 
missionaries.     It  was  not  long  before  nearly  all  the  Hurons  became 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  left  off  their  heathen  practices  and 
habits.     Two  names  will'always  bo  remembered  in  connection  with 
these  Huron  missions,  those  of  Father  de  Brebceuf  and  Father 
Lalement ;  the  first  strong  in  frame,  brave  ot  heart,  and  capable  of 
enduring  any  amount  of  hardship  ;  the  second,  delicate,  refined, 
loving,  and  unselfish.     Other  missionaries  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  wmt  among  the  cruel  and  treacherous  Iroquois,  hoping 
to  do  some  g  -  :C  to  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the  colony.     But  little, 
howeve     came  of  these  missions.     The  Iroquois  did  not  trust  the 
French,  and  the  missionaries  after  a  brief  stay  were  either  murdered 
or  compelled  to  escape  for  their  lives.     The  name  of  Father  Jogues, 
who  suffered  first,  mutilation,  and  later  on,  death,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Iroquois,   is  one  that  shines   bright  on   the  roll  of  Martyr 
missionaries. 

^  2.  Indian  Wars.-The  story  of  Indian  missions  is  also  a  paH  of 
tiie  story  of  Indian  Wars.  The  Algonquins  and  the  Hurons  were 
the  friends  of  the  French,  while  the  Iroquois  were  bent  on  the 
destructi(,n  of  the  feeble  colony  and  its  allies.  The  Hurons  lived 
in  populous  villages  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe, 
and  were  said  to  number  thirty  thous^ind  people,  most  of  whom 
accepted  Christianity  through  the  labors  of  Jesuit  missirmaries. 
fet.  Ignace,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Marie,  were  aiiion.r  the 
most  important  of  these  missions.  In  1648,  St.  Joseph  was  suprised 
by  the  Iroquois,  while  most  of  the  Huron  hunters  and  warriors 
were    abtont.     Seven    persona    were    enptured   and    killed,    the 
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,  put  to  the  most  crueHo  res  'bIi! '  r '  "T""^^  P-onersand 
fingers,  his  body  hacked  withk,^"^',""'^'  ^''''''  '""^  f'-'""  1'- 
l^is  neck,  his  gums  tl;1„;S:  hist  t^'-^«  ^'-ground 
or  token  of  pain  escaping  fro  n  hb  t  j?":'  '"'  ""*'  "«  --^' 
hours.  Lalement,  so  dehLte,"en  t  ^an^f^  toz.ures  lasted  four 
seventeen  liours   before  his  suff!  h'  '  '"^^  ^''''^''''''^  ^"r 

Marie  was  the  next  object  of  atSc?'%r'"  ""f   '"  ^'^•■■'^'>-     ^'^^• 
a  few  Frenchmen  and   Hurol    tnd  aS  ^'ti    "" '^'^^^^^^^ 
Iroquois  retreated.  *  ^*'''^®  conflicfc  the 

ed^^lf  XlttrlnTr  1t'''^-  ^"'  ^'^^  ''-^^^  ^^  -^^r- 
Christian  Island  ne.r  cl  L  /'""r  *"  ^^^"  ^^^    J"«^-ph  or 

Hurons  U.,etC^XtZ'^u::';]r''''  th«te.or-strlken 
dreadful  massacre  o'n  ^:t^^XZSr'''  "\^""^«' 
Hurons  had  come  in  searcli  of  f.    i  7      ,    .^'"*1"^"«.  ^''ere  the 

Ten  thousand  Hurons  h:rptisted.f  "'"  ''^''''''^  ^=-"'- 

missionaries,   the  rest  wereT  .!     ^7 ''""^ '"  ^"'^'^^'^  ^^^h  the 

tribes  in  the  north,  :L:;:rti'"  '^"^  ^^''^  '^'""""  «^^- 
intelligent   Hurons    hs  .  ,?t  f  """^  P-H'erful,  brave  and 

^^.hep.„.u;jrrz:;Mi:::j  •■"■  ""■  "- 

<»ny  out  what  it  l,»l  ,„  „  ",  °  ,"'"'""'  '*»»"»•«>»  <lij  „„t 
brought  out  by  it  ,„  i  !  "  '  ''"'  '""■  '""I"'-,  wore 
with  the  t„,,„^„'t"'    '  Itrr"'," "'  -"""y'-'k-.  "I. 

".uch  ie.  the ..  thou  J.a:r;  rS"';;  ":^'";'r'''"'''»- 

"ory  slowly,  so  ^owly  that  i„  ij    it,'.-,    '^ '=  l'"l"''«""n  grew 

"ub.     But  a  great  interest  w,s  ,"i  ,         ™  '""  """""""i 

the  colony,  .„d  „ut  J>m^J  "'  '"  "'"  «l"rilM.-elfare  ot 

.;.  rJL,  in  "c^  t»r2rTae';o::a";,:::;f'^''""*'-' 
^^e  under  th4u.:[t^rr^j--;%.-^^. 
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Many  a  sad  and  heroic  tale  comes  down  to  us  of  this  troublous  time. 
The  story  of  Dulac  dos  Ormeaux  and  his  sixteen  comjianions  recalls 
the  bravest  deeds  of  the  best  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  the  year  lOGO,  hearing  that  a  large  numlar  of 
Irotjuois  were  coming  down  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  atbick  the  feeble 
gan:son  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  these  young  men  determined  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  sjive  the  colony.  Tlicy  made  their  wills, 
confessed  their  sins,  received  the  sacrament,  and  took  a  sad  farewell 
of  their  friendf.  in  Montreal.  Then,  with  a  few  Christian  Huron.« 
and  Algfjnquins  they  took  possession  of  an  old  fort  near  the  Long 
Sault  Rai-uds,  on  the  Ottawa.  Here  they  awaited  the  descent  of 
the  Iroquois,  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Soon  two  hundred 
came  down  in  their  boats,  and  binding,  attacked  the  little  band  in 
their  hastily  constructed  breastwork  of  logs.  For  days  the  une(|ual 
struggle  lasted.  The  Hurcjns  deserted  to  the  Iroquois  in  dismay. 
Dulac  and  liis  companions  fouglit  on  until  worn  out  ^v^th  want  of 
sleep  and  nourishment,  the  four  that  were  left  alive  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  savages.  Three  were  mortally  wounded  and 
were  burnt  alive,  the  fourth  was  saved  for  Indian  tortures. 
The  Hurons  who  so  basely  deserted  to  the  enemy  found  no  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  tlie  Iroquois,  and  were  put  to  dc'  ith.  Thus  perished 
Dulac  and  his  companions,  but  not  without  saving  the  colony.  The 
Iroquois  were  checked  and  disheartened  and  for  a  time  the  settle- 
ment had  peace. 

The  colony,  as  already  stated,  made  slow  progress.  Governor 
after  Governor  was  appointed  to  no  purpose  ;  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  was  doing  nothing  to  further  its  interests,  ami 
Indian  raids  threatened  the  veiy  existence  of  the  settlement.  In 
1659,  the  Abbe  Liival  came  to  Canada.  His  arrival  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  life  of  the  colony.  Zealous,  devoted,  able  and  enthusias- 
tic, for  many  years  he  laboured  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and 
his  influence  did  much  to  mould  the  f utu  e  of  Canada .  His  first 
stay  was  a  brief  one  ;  he  --  as  anxious  to  prevent  the  sale  of  brandy 
or  "  fire  water  ".to  the  Indians,  but  the  traders  found  it  too  profitable 
to  be  givoii  up,  although  its  effects  on  the  Indiana  were  frightful. 
Finally,  Laval  sailod  to  France  to  get  the  French  King  to  stop  the 
wretched  traffic,  and  to  have  the  Governor  who  refused  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  the  offenders  recalled. 

4.  Boyal  Qovemment. — Up  to  this  time  fur  companies  aided  by 
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and  Canada  was  placed  .md.rfh         *^''"'''^"-^  ^'^^t  their  charter, 
This  change  was  due  W  1      ^u  ^'^^7""""'  '*'  ""  ^'--^  King 
Court,  ani  took  place  i,?ic^,3    ^^e  >nfluence  of  Uval  at  the  Frond, 
were  appointed,  and  these  aid'ed  h/a^^Z^^^'^f  ^nd  Bishop 
the  instructions  of  the  Kinu      Ti      ^"'''^""*'  ^ouncd,  acted  under 
military  affairs;  the  P.isho.,   /f  ri    '    .''"■'"'"■  «"«  «t  the  head  of 
of  legal  and  n.o^ey  affli;'  '  'tiI  .  f     '"'  ''"''"  ''  ""^  "^  I"*-'''-*, 
the  members  of  the  Cuncn^tTr"  "''  ''"'  "'''■^'"'P  ^f'f^-"^^^ 
to  twelve,  in  number.     The  I.tJ.  1     T"'  'T  f'"'''-^^''^'  '"^■'■e-ed 
and  published  them  at  the  ch      h  do  ll'  """"f  ''"^  '"'•  *'-'  P-P'«. 
such  small  matters  as  new  re  '      t       T       "'  ""'  '"''f'^'     ^^'^n 
quarrels,  were  dealt  wit      ;;-^'  ^t^BiT'  'T^  ''••^■'"»"'  ^""'">>' 
part  in  the  affurs  of  the  .7  ,   ,        '^''  ^'•"'  ^"""^  «"  active 

Governor,    Bishop  ^  1'^^^^^^^^  because  the  duties  of  the 

frequent  <iuarrels':>okplaorb:;^^^^^  "f  ^T^  ^^--I^  stated. 

King.  The  law  in  ford  Z  verv  T^  T^  '"  "^'''^  "^^^''''^  ^^  ^he 
and  is  kno.vn  as  the  C^;  .  oT^L'T  f""  t  '^T"^  '^"»^^-^' 
at  that  tune  in  France      It  i.  In        /        .^'"'  ^''*^"  ^'^■■'*  prevailed 

juitsti^Frenehpeopi^ii:;::!;;:,:.--^^^^^^ 
^r  2:- 5  s,:;:^- :- r  -^:  ^^y  ^::tx 

the  King,  through  the  rZ t^HLtrrt '"TT' ^7  *^'^'" ''^ 
Council.  To  hear  complaints  nd  "  ',  ^"  ""'■■"^^'  '^"'l  ^-Preme 
established  at  Quebec,  Three  I^  t/I  "f  ''-^'r'^":'  T""^  ^'^'^^ 
bemg  under  the  control  of  the  S  ,  r     ^^''"-^'''"^ '  these  courts 

by  the  "seigneurs"  rholdlrs  of  ■""!  ""''  ""'  P^^''^'^^'^  -- 
by  i^.«Za^  of  Military  te:';  Th^^T'''  "'  ^-''"^  ^-^  ^^^  King 
came  out  to  Canada  from  vZ  ■ '"  y"^""-«  ''^'-^  gontlenxen  who 

of  land  for  whidrtLy  midrbn"^^"^''  ''^'  '"  "'^^'^^'^  '••"•^-  ^-"ts 
sendees  in  time  of  Jj;:^  dtfl^^^^^ X!:^-'  --^  their 
settled  near  Ouohpp   Ti,..       n-  "t-toion^.      I  Iiey  genera    v 

of  the  St.  La^^'J'ri^:::;  ^'^'  ''"'r^'''  "'""«  ^^«  '^'^ 
bring  in  and  take  o      wl,    t  '  T""'  "^"■■•'^"  """•  ''*^  ban.l  to 

attacked  by  the  Iro  uo^s  ^  -"''  i?  "'"'  "'''  ^'^•^"'^^^'  -''- 
the  forts  by  water  tlnLyhi,!         """  ""'''  ""^^^  ^  ''"''  ^'^ 

6.  Talon.-M.  de  Mezy,  was  the  fi.t  Governor.  Wal  the  first 
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Bishop,  and  Talon  the  first  Tntendant.  Talon  was  a  very  able  man 
and  used  his  power  and  talents  in  the  interests  of  the  colony.  But, 
unfortunately  Liival  and  the  Governor  could  not  agree,  and  De 
Mezy  was  recalled.  A  new  Governor,  Do  Courcelle.s,  took  hid  place  ; 
and  about  the  sjime  time  the  Marquis  do  Tracy  w.-is  sent  out  with 
the  famous  Carignan  regiment  to  help  the  colony  in  its  struggles 
against  the  Iroquois.  A  number  of  settlers  .ilso  came,  bringing 
sheep,  cattle,  farm  implements,  and  a  few  horses,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation was  increased  by  two  thousand  persons.  This  new  strength 
enabled  the  settlers  to  a*^tack  their  eneni.os,  the  Iroquois,  and  two 
expeditions,  the  one  in  the  winter,  and  tlie  other  the  following 
summer,  invaded  the  Mohawk  territory,  fired  the  villages  of  the 
Indiana,  and  destroyed  the  stores  of  grain  kept  by  them  for  a 
winter  supply  of  fo'od.    . 

These  attacks  annoyed  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  thought 
it  an  invasion  of  English  territory — but  they  had  the  eflfect  of  giving 
the  colony  peace  for  eighteen  years.  Tlie  Iroquois  allowed  mission- 
aries to  go  to  them,  and  some  of  them  accepted  their  teachings,  and 
became  less  barbarous.  Canada  now  made  better  progress.  Talon 
did  his  utmost  to  utilize  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
promote  trade  with  tlie  West  Indies.  He  also  sent  out  exploring 
expeditions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi 
of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Indians.  He  induced  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  settle  in  the  colony,  and  gave  grants  of  land  to  the  officers 
and  men.  As  women  were  few  in  number,  the  French  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  large  number  of  young  women  to  become  wives  for 
the  soldiers  and  settlers.  As  noon  as  the.se  ship-loads  of  women 
arrived,  the  men  who  wanted  wives  came  down  to  the  vessels,  and 
chose  their  partners.  These  curious  marriages  generally  turned  out 
well — the  couples  thus  brought  together  living  fairly  happy  and 
contented  lives.  Stime  serious  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the 
colony  must  bo  noted.  One  was  the  sale  of  "  fire-water "  to  tho 
Indians  and  settlers,  although  Laval  did  his  best  to  have  it  stopped. 
Another  was  the  tendency  of  young  men  to  tjiko  to  the  woods,  to 
live  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  ^'Coureursdu  Bois,"  as  they 
were  called,  often  became  more  savage  tlian  the  Indians  themselves, 
dressed  in  Indian  fashion,  and  took  Indian  wives.  Onco  used  to 
this  mode  of  life,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  them  to  settle 
doim  and  till  the  soil.     The  trade  in  furs  was  too  profitable  to  b* 
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abandoned  for  civilized  life.     Then  airain  t},-  <,  i  »      ,  . 

6.  Discoveries  in  the  Qreat  West  — T>,«   t      ■.      •    • 

out,  he  Ju^'a  .„°;tL  ^atft :  "i:"'  '"'•'"""''  ""-"^^ 

cuue  tor,  jis  lonw  as  ho  una  P,>     ..«       /~i        i  gr.iri- 

=  '^'''^  "o^tirnor,  Canada  \v-i«  «if..  f.  .,  t    t 

atUck,.     M„r„  im,»,t,„t  ,till  »cro  tl.o  uhc        i    tn  ,'  '"' 
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Spaniards,  they  returned  and  Joliet  brought  the  news  of  his  dis- 
coveries to  Queb«5c.  The  story  of  his  exploit  tilled  La  Salle,  who 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  at  Lachine  (so-called  it  is  said  because 
La  Salle  thought  the  St,  Lawrence  led  to  China),  with  the  desire  to 
explore  the  West.  Before  Joliet  made  his  great  discovery,  T^a  Salle 
had  found  his  way  to  the  Ohio,  although  his  doings  at  this  time 
are  not  very  well  known.  Courcelles  had  planned  building  a  fort  at 
the  foot  of  Liike  Ontario,  where  Kingston  now  stands,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  carried  out  his  plan  and  founded  Fort  Frontenac. 
This  fort  served  as  a  trading-post,  and  also  as  a  clieck  on  the  Iroquois 
in  time  of  war.  At  tirst  the  fort  was  of  wood  -afterwards  La  Salle, 
jn  1674,  built  it  <jf  stone  and  promised  to  keep  it  up,  if  lie  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  fiu- trade.  It  was  from  this 
point  that  he  set  out  to  find  his  way  to  the  Mississippi.  After  years 
spent  in  braving  the  dangers  of  tlie  wilderness,  and  overcoming 
obstacles  wliich  would  lu'.ve  daunted  most  nun,  ho  succeeded  in 
1682  in  launcliing  his  canoes  on  the  Father  of  Waters  -the  broad 
Mississippi.  In  the  m<>nth  of  April  ho  readied  the  Gulf  of  IVIexico, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Great  S(nith  and  West  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XIV.  under  the  title  of  Louisiana. 

Five  years  after,  La  Salle  was  basely  murdered  by  some  treacher- 
ous followers,  while  engaged  in  a  venture  to  fo'i"vl  r  ^  lony  at  lb'; 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  Frontenac. — Let  us  now  turn  to  what  was  going  on  in  Canada 
under  Frontenac's  rule.  The  colony  was  at  peace  with  the  Indians ; 
but  Frontenac  quarrelled  with  his  Intend.uit.  with  the  Governor 
of  Montreal,  with  L;ival  and  the  .Jesuits,  in  fact  with  everybody  that 
would  not  do  as  he  wished.  His  conduct  was  so  violent  and  unjust, 
that  many  complaints  were  made  to  the  Kin;^.  Laval  and  the  mis- 
sionaries were  anxious  to  stop  the  sjile  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  but 
Fnmtenac  was  too  greedy  of  gain  to  forbid  it.  At  last,  after  ten 
years  of  disputing  and  wrangling,  the  King  grew  wearied  and  Fron- 
tenac was  recalled  (1C82). 

But  not  for  long.  The  Iroquois  were  soon  on  the  war-path  again, 
incited  by  the  Governor  < )f  New  York,  Colonel  Dong.in.  The  English 
colonists  were  anxious  to  take  away  Iruia  the  French  the  trade  with 
the  Indians,  and  they  generallj' succeeded  in  keeping  on  good  tonus 
with  the  Iroquois,  who  saw  that  the  English  colonies  were  growing 
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1  he  1-  ive  Nations  soon  united  to  punish  the  French      For^  V 

tl  I":  ir'  -^;rr «:"-:?"'  — •*i'"'^-^cN 

lo  save  the  colrjnv  from  nori«)iiiif»  it -..»,*. 
ed  to  r..n..,l         r^  Perisjung  Frontenac  was  a-ain  despatch- 

.  ^7^'   ^'*"^'  ^ew  Hampslnre,  and  otlier  border  colonios 

scalping  and  murdering   the  defenceless  people.     8chene"  dyTn 

fcroumi,  and   tl.wr  I.ili,.l..t„„t«   liutchm.l.     K.,r   voir.   (hi.   ™    T 

»r<.«.„.,rf,.,.  ,,„„,,  ,„,„„,,,„,  ^, ./  :s/, : "- 

the  American  settlements.  ^  nistory  of 

Fr!nch''^"rf '''  T"  "'"''  ''^  '^'"  ^"^•■^''  ''-l-'^i^^^  to  drh-e  the 

^nt:  r!  t  r"t-     f'  ^'':^'''''  ^-''  ^'^"^  ^'^^  MassachusJi 
lo  cipcure  ±  ort  l-.oyal  in  Acadia  fXova  .SpnH.>  \      Ti  ■    i 

^,  and  then  sailed  „p  the  St.  Wi^  tlj^^l^lw  T^' 

hiop   hud  been   sent   to  take    Montreal.     Sickness  and  a  lack  of 
supplies  led  to  its  failure  and  it  returned  to  Albany.     But  Phips 
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reached  Quubec  and  demanded  its  surrcndr,-.     Tl.e  demand  met  with 
a  haughty  :ind  indignant  rofu.s,U  fr, nu  Fr..iitonae,  wljo  had  prepared 
for  a  spirited  defence.     In  vain  Phip.s  (.pene.l  a  fnrif.us  fire  on  the 
t<nvn  and  landed  his  raw  s<ddier,s  on  the  J5eauiK)rt  sli.ire.     He  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss  by  tlie  French  and  their  Indian  allies, 
and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  to  Bost<m.     Thus  ended  the  second 
attevnpt  by  the  English  to  capture  Quebec.     Meanwhile  tlio  sava-e 
border  warfare  went  on  unchecked.     Tlie  Abena.iuis  Indians  aided 
tlie  Freneli  ni  the  work  ..f  murder-the  Iro.p.ois,  the  Enrrhsh      A 
snigle  niculent  will  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  salvage  nature  of  tliis 
warfare.     Hannali  Dustin  of   Haverhill,  taken  prisoner  in  one  of 
these  border  raids,  avenged  the  mur.ler  of   her  week-old  eliild  by 
slaymgten  out  of  twelve  of  her  sleeping  Indian  capt-rs,  and  then 
succeeded  m  escaping  to  the  Britisli  settlements.     These  were  the 
days  when  botli  French  and  English  oilured  prizes  to  the  Indians 
tor  human  scalps.     Little  won.ler  that  the  border  settlements  did 
not  prosper.     The  Tre.ty  of  Ryswick  (1G97)  put  an  end  for  a  short 
tune  to  the  war  between  England  and   France,  and  each  country 
restored  to  the  other  its  conquests.     The  next  year  .s.aw  the  death  of 
I-rontenac  n,  his  78th  year.     His  memory  was  cherished  as  the  one 
man  whose  energy  saved  Canada  when  on  tlie  verge  of  ruin. 

8.  State  of  the  Colony.-The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in 
Europe,  wh:ch  broke  out  in  1702,  was  the  signal   for  a  renewal  of 
the  horrors  of  warfnro  between  Canada  an,l  the  English  colonies  in 
America.     Not  until  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17KJ,  did  the  settlers 
along  the  frot.tier  ...ain  breathe  freely.     This  treaty  gave  Acadia, 
Newfoundland,  and    Hudson's   Bay   Territory   to   England,    while 
France  kept  Canada,  Capo  Breton,  and  Louisiana.     For  over  tl,i,ty 
years  tlio  colony  had  r..f,  and  a  cliance  to  grow  and  pr.isper.     Tlie 
pnucpal  Governor  of  this  time  was  Yaudreuil,  wliose  term  of  office 
began  m  17.».3      He  forsesaw  that  a  fierce  st.n.gglc  n.ast  take  place 
between    the  hvouch   and  the   Englisli   for  control  of  the   North 
An,er.can  continent,  and  he  laid  his  plans  accordingly.     The  fortress 
of  Lo.nsburg  ni  Cape  Breton  was  begun  ;  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Fort 
Frontenac  were  strengthened,  and  a  new  stone  fort  was  built  at 
Niagara^    Trade,  ship-building,  and  manufactures  were  encoura-^ed 
and  we  find  even  wouUen  and  linen  goods  among  the  homo  produc 
tions.    Canad*,  at  thi.  time,  exported  largely  to  Franco  and  th. 
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Lured  ^'n^!" '.;:;;'  ^•^-' -•'-->  -.-i  -^.st  of  t..  ,..,.... 

parishes,  :„a     ;  ,,-,.,    ^'^  /''fl  ''^  "''"'"'  "''  '"^"•'■^•"  '^^^ 
than  in  the,  u-1  '.    .  ^-  ^ ;  '  'f     La^^'--»-tteru.hu„.isteml 

uie     ul.ji  days  o,    Jio  coLmy.      Witli  -il]  fl,  .<>  ;. 
meats ib,uu(k  Im:,,!..,.  ,.,,„.  ,,,,      rp,     l      ,  ,        *'''  ^''^"'''  "nprove- 
whilegooaf..r,uHu-u       ■  ,.^J'^' ^^'^'^''^l  «>-'-m  of  kn.l  tenure, 

held  the  land  ^^^j;;':::::^  '::::r''' "'-  ^'^"'^'-'^^  ^-"^ 
S:;;r:i:er::r:;nt;i:  ~ 

thoasand  inhahitants,  and  J  ..  e  "f  0  ,  !  '1  ''"-^'^ '•^'"'"^  *- 
thous.and.  The  .h,.i;  .a  n  :  o  the  we  t  w';  ^^l-ut  t.enty-tivo 
-cm,  p.t.  and  forts  at  Kn^ri^^L--  ii^:  ^^'^  «  ^^ 

9.  Braddocks  Expedition.- Vandr.uil  died  in  i-.n        i 
-ccee.led    l.y   the   Mar,uis   de   Beanhar Lt    I      h^rti.^   ^T 
Frederic,  at  Cr..wn  P.H  r   on  L-ik..  n....     /•      ^"    "'^  ^""«    F..rt 
l>ocan.o  an  important    ,    t  "  t,'"^' ^ ''''"' ''■•'"'  ^-»  '-"It.  and  soon 

^o  ne.  stin-in.    v     I   ,:  k     ,-     '  "■■;':,\^^"-^'^-  *''«  --1  colonies, 
n      A  ""  '"^cnts  took  j.lace  uiitd  the  oiithreak  of  tho  Wn-    t 

thoAustnan  Succession,  which  l.ro.yht  Kn^dand   1  F    !  ^  ^ 

>"ore  n.to  conflict.     It  was  not  lonT.   hefoi^e       et  t  '"  "'"' 

o^^aged  .n  a  deadly  struggle,  a  stru^glL       ^  ^:^0^;;r:  T^^f 
internnssion,  until  the  flag  of  En.'land  fl     .','*''*' ^'^1^  ^  '^'■'•-^f 

t^^:,  ^J::^';;:  fit------- ''--'":*:: 

.rc-»of  the  N„».  »•„,.,„,  „„t  wui,,,„;™.^:  1:  ;::t::;'''f 'V": 

poopie  „,  N„„  K„,,a„„.  .„,  .I,,,  E,l;  X,  .V'''i;f;r'" "  """ 

«  ...on  l,,,,,,,e„„l  ,|„,t  „I,a„  tU  m..,l,„r  c       trie,    y  r      '"; 
Engl,u„l.  ,.-„,.„  at  peace,  tl,„ircl,il,lr.„  in  h,.lK      ,l\^  "'"^ 

nnaljitter  strife      N..t  ..,„»  i-,-  "'>"■' ■"ul  Ai.ienea  earned 

a«ii,u  ,„  tw  .trip !t  t  i ; it:::^ :;:';'./","""  ;■ "'° 
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ed  at  a  point  whore  two  branches  of  the  Ohio  River  meet  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany.  This  fort  got  the  nam  '  Du 
Quesne  from  the  French  Governor  of  Canada 'at  that  tim^' The 
Enghsh colonists  of  Virgmia  sent  George  Washington,  ayoun<.  officer 
and  surveyor,  to  buUd  another  fort  near  at  hand.     Unfort^u^^Iy 


(Venango  , 

Pirt        I 


n  Necessity 


Lakb  Country  and  Western  Forts. 

Washington  fired  upon  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  who  cauie  to 
warn  liun  that  lie  was  encruaching  on  French  territory.     This  act  was 
the  beginning  of  tlie  final  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  New  World. 
General  Biad.lock  was  sent  out  from  England  with  two  regiments 
of  regular  troops  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  niilitir  of  tlie 
colonies.     He  thought  he  knew  more  about  bush  warfare  than  such 
men  as  Wasliington,  and  would  take  no  advice.     He  was  so  stubborn 
and  arrogant  that  many  of  the  best  militia  officers  would  not  serve 
under  him.     The  French  too,  made  preparations  for  the  conflict. 
Baron  Dieskau  brought  to  Canada  a  strong  military  force,  and  was 
accomi)anicd  by  the  last  French  Governor  of  Canada,  De  Vaudreuil, 
a  son  of  the  former  Governor  of  tliat  name. 
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tra,n  of  baggage-waggons  and  arti ^      On    S?"  "^''"^  f 
axe.  ^vent  before  to  cut  down  trees  and  n  1  ,  .  """"  '''^^' 

pass  over.     The  journev  was  a  s W  and  J        '  '  ""'^/°''  "'"^"  *" 
garrisonatF.>rtDuQ.e;new:s:':    a^^^^^^^^ 
Ashe  neared  the  fort,  an  ambuscade  c     J.en:';'^?';"^ 
formed,  with  the  hope  of  checking  his  march      t'     ">      p     "'  '""' 
warnings  from  Washington  and  olherl   B..  "l    I     ^'\    °^  ''^'''''''''^ 
the  most  ordinary  uer(iutio„r«  ?'  "^'•"'^^"''•^  "«^'glected  to  take 

thickly  wooded  l^7^ZX^ir7T     ^''-'"^'  ^^-""^'^^  H 
astonished  and disma^d  ranTs "f  t" e  Br V         "T  ^"""^  "'^"  ^'^^ 
was  heard  the  terribL  wa    wl  oop  of  te  T  J"  °    '"'.   ''^  ^" '^'^'''^ 
destruction  bec^an      The  BrihT   n        .      '^'"'''  ■'"^  "^«  ^'"''k  of 
their  muskets'int;  Te  al  0'^;;"'"^'^^' ^'^^^'^'^^-"^  ^-^ 
mown  down  by  the  bulle;s  o    the  con  IlrFr^'t^'    ^l'"'  "^™ 
without  being  able  to  offer  any  defence    Pr  J      l!/T^'"'"'"- 
shot  under  him,  and  was  mor^.H,  T       ^^'f'^':^^  ^'^^'^  ''ve  horses 
regula,.,  the  eoI^niaUor  es   us  d  t  In  r"  "'   f°^^"-^«'^  ^^  the 
shelter  behind  the  trees  a,  d  wt Uhet"  "      "?'  '=''^'"-  ^^^^^ 
andkepttl-         .hay.     TuLl:£a^:^:^^;;^  ^^^^'^^^^^n, 
survived,  ;;  ■  ,  .  from  tho  rl.>fil        t^     ^'^'•''or-btricken  soldiers  who 

-thoremair      .,  na.rst     ^^^^^^^ 

put  forty  miles  iX  eV  "^^^^^^^^^  ^^T'  ""'  ''"  ^"^^^  ^^^ 

was  carried  in  a  dying  cond   ".n  1  'l'y^''t'^  ^»^"'y-     ^raddock 

night  With  his  lifeUci  4ri;?on':i!r ''- '-'''  '^-^  ^^^^ 

expedition  against  Niagarf  ::l^lS,^'  '\'  ^"^''■^''-     '^'- 
pur  was  not  able  to  nrnke  anv  If  '  d««tmation;  Beause- 

Baron  Dieskau  was  If  at!d  Zd  ^'1"  ""'  ""'  *^"'^^  '•'^'^"  '  ^"^ 

by  Colonel  William  JohnttlTetdf^^^^^^^^      T  ^^'"  ««-«^- 

and  Mohawk  Indians.     Th  s  Co  lolT^;^^^ 

man  in  many  respects      He  ll  f"""  '"''  **  remarkable 

the  Mohawks,  and  1  Lro.  eTtf  •'^"""''^^'"^ '"''"^"--- 

two  great  Btro'n.Iy  fort  fieThous'ia  thf^I  fl  ''^f ^^     ^^  ^""^ 

them  headquarters  for  th     su^o'nl' it^^ 

<iau«hters,  the  Wus  Moll,  B^^ ^^.^r^^  bL^^ 
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married  in  Indian  fashion.  Johnson  was  made  a  knight  for  his 
victory  over  Dieskau,  and  received  a  large  grant  of  money  from  the 
Crown. 

10.  Captrre  of  Quebec.— The  ne.. .  year  (1756)  war  was  formally 
declared  between  England  and  France,  and  the  struggle  went  on 
with  increasing  bitterness  in  America.  This  war  is  known  as  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  carried  on  in  Asia,  America,  and  Europe 
simultaneously.  The  French  sent  out  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
famous  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an  officer  of  great  skill,  courage  and 
energy.  The  English  had  by  far  the  greater  number  of  men,  and 
the  greater  wealth  and  resources,  but  for  a  time  they  were  badly 
officered  and  led.  Their  first  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  who  proved  a  wretched  failure.  Another  general,  almost 
equally  unfit,  was  Aberdrombie,  who  allowed  Oswego  to  ft  11  into  the 
hands  of  Montcalm.  A  still  greater  disaster  befell  the  English  at 
Fort  "William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  in  August  1757.  After  a 
spirited  defence  the  garrison  was  allowed  to  go  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  engaging  not  to  serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen 
months.  Montcalm  promised  them  protection  against  attacks  by 
his  Indian  allies,  who  sought  victims  to  scalp  and  torture.  The 
Indians  crazed  by  liquor,  fell  upon  the  retreating  garrison  with 
their  women  and  children,  and  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  Montcalm 
and  his  officers,  murdered  or  carried  oflf  prisoners  the  most  of  them. 
Almost  equally  disastrous  was  the  attempt  made  by  Loudon,  aided 
by  a  large  fleet  and  force,  to  take  Louisburg. 

These  repeated  failures,  added  to  a  general  want  of  success  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  war  was  carried  on,  led  to  a 
change  in  the  British  government,  and  William  Pitt,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  England's  foreign  affiiirs.  Very  soon  a  change  was  noted. 
Pitt  had  determi'"-'!  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada,  and 
he  made  his  preparations  accordingly.  Ho  chose  good  men  to  com- 
mand, and  gave  them  an  energetic  sujjport.  Amherst  was  made  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  Boscawen  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
in  America.  Under  Amherst  were  placed  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  and 
Whitmore,  officers  young  in  years,  but  full  of  energy  and  courage. 
One  mistake  Pitt  did  make  :  he  left  Abercrombie  in  charge  of  the 
army  intf;nded  to  npenite  along  L-'^'o  George  and  Lake  Champlaiii 

The  first  fruits  of  Pitt's  policy  was  the  capture  of  Louisbur^g. 
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Against  tWs  strong  fortress  was  sent  a  fleet  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fi^y  vessels,  and  an  anny  of  twelve  thousand  n.on,  under  the  con. 
Xoh  ""L^^^  -<1  ^^olfe.  After  a  sio.o  of  seven  weeks.  i,» 
which  \\oIfe  greatly  distinguished  hiu.self,  the  garrison  of  tivo 
thousand  men  surrendered,  and  were  sent  prisoners  to  England 

But  victories  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Vnglish.     A  large 
orce  under  General  Abeicronibie  was  repuls.d  w.th  heavy  loss  In 

2      T  '   7TI     "^'^  i^--^-"^-.  -  Canllon,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plam      The  defeat  was  due  to  the  death  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
fight  of  young  Lord  Hou-e,  and  to  the  utter  folly  and  rashn-ss  of 
Abercrombie,  m  ordering  his  brave  troops  to  attack  the  Frrnch 
protected  as  they  were  by  felled  trees  and  a  breastwork  of  timl)er' 
with  sharpened  stakes  pointing  outward.     Li  tliis  Ijattie  Montcalni 
proved  his  skill  as  a  general,  and  the  Engli.  h  lost  two  thous.„id  men 
many  of  them  Highlanders,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
served  m  the  foreign  wars  of  Britain.     The  campaign  of  1758  closed 
with   he  easy  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  by  a  force  sent   against 

Tv.    ?,r  ^"'''''-     ^"'^'''  ^"""'S  ^'^'^■'  ^•'^■^  ^-'•"^  on  a  litter 
across  the  Alleghanies  with  his  army.     Finding  -inter  approaching, 

he  sent  Washington  ahead  with  a  smaller  force,  to  take  the    -  i' 

before  it  could  get  help.     On  the  2oth  of  Noven.l.er,  without  a  l>low 

being  struck,  Du  Quesne  was  taken  possession  of  by  Wa.shington 

and  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honnr  of  Englands  greatest  War  Minister' 

Ihe  year  l,o9  opened  with  gn.it  etibrts  put  forth  by  Montcalm 

to  save  Canada  to  the  French.     The  prospects  of  the  colony  were 

gloomy  enough.     Tlie  motlier  country  gave  but  little  assistan.v  • 

in  fact    she  was  not  able  to  give  much.     So  ma,.y  men  in  Canada 

were  drawn  nuo  the  army,  that  the  farms  were  only  half-tille.I   and 

the  crops  were  scanty  and  p..or.       To  add   to  the  miseries  of  the 

people,  the  internal  affairs  of  Canada  were  un.ler  the  control  of  the 

worst  official  of   Pren.h   Rule.     This  was   the  Intendant  Bigot 

whose  whole  career  was  one  of  extortion,   fraud  and  lewdness' 

Monopohsts  plundered  the  poverty-stricken  people;  grain,  cattle' 

and  horses  were  seized  and  sold  abroad,  and  the  money  put  into  the 

pockets  of  Bigot  and  his  tool,.     Every  man   between  the  age  of 

sixteen  and  sixty  was  drafted  mto  the  anny  to  defend  the  colony 

Montcalm  labored  ceaselessly  to  put  Quebec  and  the  of  h,T  fortresses 

m  the  best  ,,os.ible  condition  for  defence,  but  he  was  hamp.re.l  by 

th«  (governor  and  th«  Intendunt.     MeanwhHo  a  plan  of  campaign 


--_..■;<. 


'^^l^^jii^^M'm^:m^m^-^ 
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had  been  arranged  by  the  British,  wliich  was  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  by  one  great  and  unitol  cftort.  A nihersfc  was  to  proceed  along 
the  line  of  Lakes  George  aiul  Champlain,  and  take  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  General  Prideaux,  aidt-d  by  Sir  William  Johnson 
and  his  Indians,  was  to  atbvck  Niagara,  wliile  to  Wolfe  was  ;;iven 
the  heavy  task  of  assaulting  Quebec.  Amherst  and  Prideaux  having 
performed  their  allotted  tasks  were  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  Pri° 
(leaux  was  killed  while  besieging  Niagara,  and  tiie  honor  of  taking 
tlie  fort  fell  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  Amherst  found  little 
opposition  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  the  French  falling 
back  on  Quebec  for  the  final  defence.  Amherst,  however,  lingered 
at  these  points,  building  and  strengthening  forts  to  secure  the  line 
of  Lakes  Gsorge  and  Champlain. 

Early  in  1759,  Wolfp  sailed  from  Louisburg  to  Quebec  with  his 
army  of  leas  than  nine  thousand  men.     Saunders  and   Holmes 
commanded  the  fleet,  while  Wolfe  was  assisted  by  an  able  st.iff  of 
officers,  Townshend,  Monckton  and  Murray.     Landing  at  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  Wolfe  anxiously  viewed  for  the  first  time  the  rock  fort- 
ress, Quebec,  the  greatest  stronghold  of  France  in  the  New  World. 
For  miles  on  both  the  east  and  west  of  Quebec,  Montcalm   had 
fortified  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Between  the  St.  Charles 
and  the  Montmorency  were  more  than  thirteen  thousand  men  of  all 
ages,  and  the  walls  of  Quebec  itself  bristled  witli  guns.     Who  could 
hope  to  capture  this  Gibraltar  of  America,  with  sucli  a  small  force 
as  Wolfe  had  at  his  conunand  ?    Yet,  Wolfe,  weakened  as  he  was  by 
a  fatal  disease,  did  not  shrink  from  the  effort.     Soon  he  seized  a 
strong  position  opposite  Quebec,  Point  Levi,  and  their  Monckton 
fixed  his  batteries.     The  French  made  fruitless  efforts  to  dislodge 
the  British  fleet,  by  sending  fire-ships  down  the  river,  but  these 
were  taken  in  tow  by  the  sailors  and  did  little  harm.     The  batteries 
from  Point  Levi  began  to  play  upon  the  doomed  fortress,  and  soon 
a  great  part  of  Quebec  was  in  ruins.     Nevertheless,    Montcalm 
strong  in  his  position  on  the  north  shore,  with  entrenchments  from 
Quebec  to  the  river  Montmorency,    defied   every  effort  of  Wolfe 
to  land  his  troops.     On  the  31st  of  July,  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  to  gain  a  footing  and  storm  the  heights  near  the  Mont- 
morency ;  but  to  no  purpose,  Wolfe  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
heavy  loss,  and  his  chagrin  and  grief  brought  on  a  fever. 
It  looked  as  if  Quebec  could  not  be  taken,  and  winter  was 


**  '.1      ■    '■  - 
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carp,  it  into  eHi.„t      K.rlv  i„  s     .      ''^t" ,"""  "'  ""<.•>  tak,„  l„ 

cover  „f  a  preton^  tlu^k'  .f  r";  Zi,     'Jf  "'"■T:'  """" 
Imve  the  „wi„  pari  „t  ],„  ,„,„!„«  '-"^'"'i'-'")  "'<"":,  to 

Taking  a„v.n,a/e.,f  a  ,1a  k 'St  !  ,  t       """"''  '"'•""  <^'"-'''-'--- 

of  F«„ch  .,idre„ .";  ,„2 ;,::  t"out  t"  "r"  '-'^ 

^_,^^__^^^^  =>   """^"  *"  Quebec  from  Montroal 


SlK.,K   ,,K  1^1  KiiKc. 


With  muffled  oars^}    '  1-d    1  .T  ""'"'  ""*^"'"  ^""'''•-^  ">«»• 

•with   his  recent  illness.  ..a  htd  \vith  t  '     "  T'  ''"'f«' ^-^ 
repeated  several   «tan..«  -.     (Vv  5^,     ^^"^  *"^  ''"^^^^y*  '^"f"v 

before.     Pausing  cin  the  words  '     '  °'  "  ^■''"'"  ^"'  ^  >■««• 

"The  paths  of  glory  lew!  but  to  the  grave." 
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he  exckimed  1  "I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  Quebec."  In  the  early  morning,  of  the  IHth  September,  he 
landed  at  what  is  now  known  aa  Wolfe's  Cove.  His  active  Hifh- 
landers  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  path  leading  up  the  cliff.  The 
French  guard  was  quickly  overpowered,  and  at  daybreak  Wolfe 
and  his  little  army  stood  ready  for  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. Montcalm,  who  had  been  expecting  an  attack  below  the  city 
on  his  lines  at  Boauport,  as  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  him 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  without  waiting  for  reinforcoments  hurried 
to  meet  Wolfe.  Had  he  remained  in  the  city  it  is  doubtful  if 
Wolfe  could  have  taken  it  before  tlie  coming  winter.  But  his 
impetuous  temper  led  him  astray,  and  marching  througrh  Quebec  he 
flung  himself  on  Wolfe's  veterans,  who  stood  calmly  awaiting  their 
gallant  leader's  orders.  ,  Not  until  the  French  were  within  forty 
paces  did  Wolfe  give  the  command  to  fire  ;  then,  at  ine  given  signal, 
a  well-directed  volley  of  musketry,  followed  by  a  fiei-ce  charge  of 
bayonets,  caused  the  French  to  give  way,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  was  won.  It  was  a  dear  vict^ory  to  both 
English  and  French,  for  their  brave  leaders  both  fell  in  the  conflict. 
Wolfe,  wounded  first  in  the  wrist,  then  in  tlie  chest,  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  victory  was  won,  and  his  heroic  task  done. 
"They  run,  they  run,"  said  an  officer  holding  in  his  arms  the 
dying  general.  "Who  run?"  asked  Wolfe  ;  and  when  he  heard, 
"Now  God  be  praised"  said  he,  "I  die  happy."  Montcalm  was 
carried  fatally  wounded  into  Quebec,  and  when  told  his  fate  mur- 
mured sadly,  "So  much  the  better,  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
surrender  of  Quebec."  He  died  before  midnight,  and  was  buried 
in  a  grave  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  a  fitting  close  to  the 
career  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  true  patriot.  Five  days  after,  on 
the  18th  September,  Quebec  surrendered,  and  Canada  practically 
ceased  to  be  a  French  possession. 
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lATINO    THE    FOrXDATIO.Vs    OK    tHI-    CiNMniAV    nr.^-.n. 

I  HI,    <  .\.N,\DIA>    TON STTTt'TTOX 

rui.„l,v  H,„  ca„„„„,^i„g  '„(  (,,„  i,  ,,  ,°  'I'f^'"''  '"""■•'•' '"'""  "' 
mga„as.«ult  from  the  Frcnc     ..f  ,.        ,  ■''■'^■'  '"">■  "^i'^'"- 

into » ,,^ » co„m  :„  rt,  ,,,r  mf""' ""' ""'.  'r -- 

I%l,l,„a™,  .afford  „„,ch  f Cut  c„"  T7'  '""'°°'"'  "'" 

the  un  ortuuHte  HigMnndcrs  fro.a  the  effeots^f  tlfe  fn't    , 
Towards  snrin.r  De  L.'.vU-.,!,-..,..   i     -.i  '  "^"^  "ost  .uid  cold. 

m  the  second  battle  of  Plains  of  Ahr-d.-im  fi  "'^/"'t^'O -uid 

comDell,.d  fM  r.^^       4.     ■     ,  A"r,ili,im,  they  woro  defeated  and 

compelled  to  retreat,  m  haste,  within  the  ^,alls  of  Ouel,ee      Tl. 
siege  lasted  son,     time  longer    until  the  Sf   T 
free  of  ice,  a  British  fleet  l.iiedp  ri  er    i::  De  L'  •""•^' 

despair,  returned  to  Montreal.     In  Se  tembe  '  uLZ       T't  "' 
n^u^^  their    fo.es   be.. re   mJ::^::!^^::^':^ 

CanSarVn         1    '""     '"""   "^^   *'"'''"  ^'■^l'''^^^'    surrendered   all 
Canada  to  England,  on  the  8th  of  September,  17(iO. 

Three  years  later  the  Seven  Years'  War  wis  b,„nc.J.f  f         i 

and  Canacfa  was  formally  given  to  Engla^^  X        td^:\;^Z 

po.ess:ons,n  Amenoaeastof  the  Mis:issipp'i  except  N^^^H  an 

and    he  island  of  St.  Pierre  and   Miquelon  n..r   Newfoun  1   "  ' 

Besides  these  groat  territories  England  gained  largely  ir.  In   'and 


wm 
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2.  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac— Alxmt  the  time  this  treaty  was  made, 
a  very  strange  and  runiarkuhlo  plot  took  i)liicu.  Its  object  was  tlie 
seizure  of  all  the  British  forts  aloii-^  the  ITi>iH'r  Lakes  and  in  the 
Great  West,  and  the  holding  them  for  the  French.  A  famous 
Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  who  did  nt)t  want  the  British  to  rulo  in 
Canada,  and  who  did  not  know  that  the  French  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  recovering  it,  stirred  up  the  Indian  warri(jrs  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  lino  of  the  (ireat  Lakes,  to  seize  the  rude 
forts  in  the  West  recently  handed  over  by  the  Frencli  to  the  Britisli. 
A  short  time  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed,  a  sudden  and 
almost  simultaneous  attack  was  made  on  tliose  forts,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  their 
garrisons  being  nnirdered  or  made  prisoners.  Detroit  was  besieged 
for  over  a  j'ear  by  thousjuids  of  Indians,  who  managed  to  prevent 
8U[)plies  and  assistance  coming  to  the  garrison.  At  last  a  strong 
force  came  t(j  the  I'elief  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  fort,  and  the 
Indians  sullenly  withdrew.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  also  were  able 
to  h(ild  their  "vn  against  the  du^'cy  warriors,  and  the  Indians 
finding  tlia  "  ich  power  was  at  an  end  in  America,  ceased 
hostilities.  Pontiac,  a  few  years  later,  while  drunk,  fell  by  the 
hands  of  a  treacherous  Illinois  Indian. 

Two  things  make  this  conspiracy  remarkable  in  Indian  history. 
One  is  the  vastness  of  the  scheme  jjlanned  and  carried  out  by 
Pontiac  with  so  much  skill  and  success  ;  the  otlier  is  the  determina- 
tion shown  by  the  Indians  in  the  siege  of  Detroit,  their  usual  mode 
of  warfare  being  to  Ciipture  forts,  if  at  all,  by  surprise,  and  not  by 
a  long  siege. 

3.  Military  Rule. — There  was  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years 
between  tht  .surrender  of  Canada  by  tlie  last  French  Governor  and 
the  PeJice  of  Paris,  and  during  that  period  tlie  colony  was  governed 
by  Military  liuU'.  Cieneral  Murray  ruhd  over  the  district  of 
Quebec  ;  (General  (iage,  that  of  Montreal  ;  and  Colonel  Burton,  that 
of  Three  Rivers.  A  Ccjuncil  of  officers  met  twice  a  week,  and 
settled  all  disputes.  The  people  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  their 
religion,  and  were  treated  justly  and  kindly.  The  French  militia, 
who  had  been  called  from  their  homes  to  defend  the  colony  against 
the  British  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  farms  and  occupations, 
and  the  regular  soldiers  were  sent  to  France.     Canada  was  in  a  sad 
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condition  at  tl.i.s  timo.     Tlu-  people  h,ul  1......  uk.-n  f.,.,..  their  usual 

occjatu.„.s  to  .,.,,„.a  tlK.  o.„„.ry,  .„.l  the,,-  t.n,.s  ,...l  "? 
untilkMl  except  I.y  the  wonu..  ,u.l  the  feel.lo  nu-a  .ud  hoy. s  who 
were  unfit  to  carry  a  nu.ket.     IJi,,.,  .,.,,   ,,,,  l..tendanr,\uul  a 

ha  ,  an.l  the  cok>ny  w.-us   floo.i..,!  wuh  a  «„rtl>les.s   paper  ...oney 
Not   .nany  :noro  than   si.xty  thou.san.l   iuh.^itants  w.re   .seatter'l 
along  the  h„e.^  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  QuelJ 
Peace  brought  Canada  a  n.ea.ure  of  prosperity.     Faru.n  e„nKl  now 
be   tilled  without  fear  of  intenuption   fr..„i  .nenucs.    En.<Ii.sh  or 
Indian      Many  of   the   principal   inliabitants  re.nnud  to  France 
some  of  them  like  Higot,  to  answ.-r  for  their  misdee.Is  to  the  French 
King    and  to  receive  merited  puni.slunent.     (iradually  the  colony 
settled  down  to  steady  industry,  and  the  mild  r,.le  of  .Murray  and 
his  brother  officers  lessened  any  feeling  of  s„reness  arising  from 
passing  under  the  government  of  their  old-time  enemies. 

4.  The  Quebec  Act.- After  the  Peace  of  Paris,    King   George 
III.    prockmied    Canada  a  British    province,    and    promised    the 
trench    inhabitants  the    right  of    free    worship,    and    the   "f  e! 
exercise      of  tlieir  religion.       They  were  also  left  in  undistr  -'.ed 
possession  of   their  property,    and  were  given   in   every  way      .e 
.ime    rights    aiid    privileges  as  the   Kings    subjects   of    liiitisli 
birth,  except  that  they  were  excluded  from  hol.ln.g  public  ottice, 
because  the  laws  of  Great  BrUain  at  that    ti.ue  .l.d  not  allow   L 
Roman   Catholic   to   hold  offiees  in  the   gift,    of   the   State.      An 
effort  was  made  to  induce  liruish  people  to  .settle  in  Canada  by 
offering  them  land  grants,  and  the  protection  of  British  laws       \ 
promise,  also,  nia.le  was  of  British  parliamentarv  institutions  as 
soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  wouhl  permit ;  that  is  the 
people  of  Canada  would  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  Parliaments         X 
and  make  most  of  tlieir  own  laws.     In  the  meantime  the  country     ^ 
was  governe.1  by   a  G..vernor  and   Council   the   latt.r  composed 
entircdy  of  men  of  British  birth,  many  of  them   military  ofheers. 
The  British  settlers    for  many  years   were    few   in   number,    yet 
they  had  all  the  power,  and  the  French  h=-.d  no  v,m  e  in  H,ana.4.. 
the  affairs  of  the  colony.     Again,  English  law  was  introduced  into 
the  courts,    and  the  English    language   used.     Trial  by  jury  was 
unknown  to  the  French,  and  lliey  did  not  like  the  system.      They 
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{.referred  to  Ikj  tried  directly  l.y  a  .Tud,i,'c,  in  a  lai.ijiinKe  they  under- 
Kt.«Ml.      On  tlio  (.tluT  li.ind  the  Euglisli   settK,TM   wanted   British 
law  in  hnth  criminal  and  civil  cases.     They  .lid  not  like  the  French 
way  ,,f  haying  an.l  selling  land,  and  settling  disputes  about  property. 
General  Murray  the  first  Govern.ir  after  170;5,  and  his  successor, 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  both,     ried  to  befriend  the  French,  and  in  so 
doing  displeased  the  English  settlers.     To  please  the  former  they 
allowed  French  civil  law-that  is  the  law  relating  to  property  and 
udieritance-to  prevail ;  while  the  deman.lsof  British  settlers  were 
met  by  giving  them  English  criminal  law,  wiiich  inclu.les  trial  by 
jury.     The  conseciuence  was  both  English  and  French  were  dis- 
Siitisfied,  and  after  c.^nsiderablo  delay  and  many  complaints,  the 
British  pariiament  tried  to  remedy  tlie  evil  by  passing  in  1774  what 
is  kn.nvn  as  the  Quebec  Act.     This  Act  extended  the^boundaries  of 
Canada  from  Labrador  to  tlie  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay.     It  gave  the  French  the  same 
political  rights  as  the  British,  regardless  of  their  religion.     It  gave 
the  Roman  Catholic  cleigy  the  right  to  collect  tithes  (the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce)  and   their  "  accustomed  dues  "   from  their  own 
people.     Tlie  French  law  or  Custom  of  Paris  was  made  the  law  in 
civil   cases— and   English   law,    the   law   in   criminal   cases.      The 
Government  was  to  consist  of  a  Governor  and  Council  appointed  by 
the  Crown.     The  Council  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seventeen 
and  not  more  than  twenty-three  members,  the  majority  beine  of 
Briti.sh  birth.  ^ 

5.  Canada  invaded  by  the  Americans.— Another  reason  for 
passing  this  law  nmst  now  be  mentioned.  The  English  colonies  in 
America  had  for  many  y.ars  felt  it  u  gri.nance  that  Britain  should 
endeavor  to  force  theui  to  trade  exclusively  with  her.  Nearly 
everything  they  sold  had  to  go  first  to  England,  and  they  had  also 
to  buy  the  most  of  their  manufactures  from  tlie  peojjle  of  the 
motlier  country.  At  that  time  all  European  nati.,ns  thought  that 
then-  coh.nies  existed  for  the  good  of  the  i:  ,tiier  countries,  and  so 
they  tried  to  keep  the  colonial  markets  fir  their  own  trade.  So 
long  as  tlie  French  hel.l  t^mada  the  Englisli  colonies  had  to  depend 
upon  BritJiin  for  aid  against  the  Frencli  and  tlieir  Indian  allies  ;  but 
v.',!.i!i  Canada  became  a  Bnts-ii  pos,>i.s.',iun  their  fear  of  attack  from 
the  north  and  west  was  removed,  and  the  colonies  felt  more  inde- 
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and  taken  prisoners.  Arnold  remaineJ  near  Quebec  throughout 
the  winter,  and  then,  with  hia  forces  terribly  red'iced  by  sickness 
and  disease,  retreated.  Thus  ended  the  fifth  and  last  siege  of 
Quebec.  Soon  after,  the  arrival  of  a  strong  body  of  British  troops, 
under  General  Burgoyne,  forced  the  Americans  to  leave  Canada, 
which  was  troubled  no  more  by  invaders  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  This  war  came  to  an  end  in  1783,  by  England  acknowledging 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  (as  they  were  now  called)  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
as  far  west  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  were  fixed.  Canada  lost  tlie 
fertile  territory  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
received  as  her  southern  boundary  the  middle  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
St.  Croix  River  in  New  Brunswick.  The  boundary  between  the 
present  State  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  was  left  very  vague, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  serious  trouble  at  a  later  date. 

6.  United  Empire  Loyalists. — The  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  brought  a  krge  increase  of  population  to  Canada.  Many  of 
the  American  colonists  remained  loyal  to  England  during  the  struggle 
for  independence,  and  when  the  war  was  over,  these  people  found 
themselves  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  their  re- 
publican neighbors.  So  harsh  was  the  treatment  they  received 
that  the  British  Parliament  took  pity  upon  them,  and  voted  them  a 
large  sura  of  money  (over  £3,000,000)  in  consideration  of  the  losses 
they  had  borne  by  remaining  loyal  to  the  British  Crown.  Besides 
this  grant  of  money  they  were  given  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  in  Western  Canada,  (now 
Ontario).  It  is  said  that  over  twenty-five  thousand  left  the  United 
States  in  1784,  and  settled  in  the  British  colonies,  and  of  these  ten 
thousand  came  to  Upper  Canada,  settling  chiefly  around  the  Bay  of 
Quints,  along  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  St.  Clair.  Each  U.  E. 
Loyalist  received  two  hundred  acres  of  land  free ;  so  did  each  of  his 
sons  on  coming  of  age,  and  each  daugliter  when  she  married.  They 
were  given  provisions  for  three  years,  in  addition  to  clothing,  to(jls, 
and  farming  implements.  Disabled  soldiers  and  half -pay  officers 
also  came  to  Canada,  and  received  grants  of  land  and  aid  for  a  time 
from  the  Government. 

7.  The  Oonatitutional  Act  of  1791.— All  these  years  the  people 
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111,,  m  1763,  had  promised  them  that  as  soon  as  possible  thev 
would  be  given  the  same  rights  of  self-govex.ment  arer^foyed  by 
other  British  subjects.  The  French  portion  of  the  populS  haj 
never  known  any  other  form  of  government  than  th!t  o^a  (^.v 
ernor  and  Council,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  chanl" 
and    >'  ^^^^'^Z^^^'^^-"  --e  discontented  with  the  Quebec TcV 

pLially  land      Th"   r   '"''"''  """'  ^"'  '^^'^"^  P-pert;  e^ 
pecialiy  land.     This  discontent  rapidly  grew  greater  when  British 

ettlers  began  to  take  up  land  in  Western  CaiSda.     '^ese  waS 
the  British  law  of  "freehold,"  that  is,  the  right  of  every  mirh^d 
Z  f  ':?.  \^'  '"  """•     A^cording^o  the  French  system 

the    armers  held  the  land  as  tenants  from  their  "seigneuXnd' 
had  to  give  for  its  use,  money  and  work,  besides  being  subSfc  to  a 

on  the  other  hand,  tlfeyVuld  l:i:rZ.Z!:7^  ^1^ 

Brin'^Hr    '   "''  """^"^"^  *°  P^^  «--  d«bts.      Again    the 
British  settlers  wanted  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  CorT^Act 
Tml  by  Jury,  and  other  British  laws  ;  and  the  need  of  these  wa^ 
fdt  during  the  harsh  and  tyrannical  rule  of  Governor   I  ^3 
who  succeeded  Carieton  in  1778.     The  complaints  from  Canarbe: 
came  so  pressing  and  frequent,  that  Willilm  Pitt  (a  son  of  th" 
g^oat  war  nunister  of  that  name),  who  was  the  Prime  Minister  o^ 
England  a   that  time,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  give  Canada  represent 
ative  institutions.     The  Bill  also  aimed  at  tettling  the  dStt 

^d  cul^Ttt  1  *'^  '^''"•■"^^  ^'  *^«  ^^'^^"^'«'  laws.": 
a«d  customs  of  the  two  races  in  Canada.     It  proposed  to  divide 

Canada  into  two  Provinces.  Lower  Canada   and   Upper  Canada 

l^e  former  was  French  Canada,  while  the  latter  was  sealed  m Jnly 

by  a  British  population.     The  boundary  line  between  the  two 

Provinces  began  at  Point-au-Baudet.  on  Lake  St.  Francis   extend 

ed  north  to  Point  Fortune  on  the  Ottawa,  and  then  rtinuea 

abng    hat  river  to  its  head  waters  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory 

Roughly  8peaku:g,  it  made  the  Ot  Uwa  River  the  dividing  line     EaTh 

Province  was  to  have  a  Govemor,  an  Executive  CouncS,  a  Leglll 

tive  Counci    and  a  Legislative  Assembly.     The  Governor  and  the 

two  Councils  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  Legislative 

Assembly  was  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people 
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In  Lf)wor  Canada  the  Legislative  Assemlily  was  to  have  not  less 
than  fifty  inonxl)ers,  and  tlie  Legislativo  Council  fifteen.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  former  was  to  have  not  less  than  sixteen  members,  and 
the  latter  seven.  The  Executive  Council  was  chosen  to  advise  the 
Governor,  and  the  Legi.slative  Council  corresponded  in  a  measure 
to  our  Dominion  Senate,  or  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Both 
Councils  were  independent  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved, if  they  did  wrong,  by  the  people's  representatives,  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  British  parliament 
kept  the  right  to  impose  taxes  or  duties  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  but  the  Canadian  parliaments  had  the  right  to  collect 
them.  They  could  also  impose  taxes  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
building  roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and  providing  education 
for  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  oj 
wild  lands,  from  timber  and  mining  dues,  and  from  taxes  on  goods 
coming  in  the  country  was  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and 
his  Executive  Cou.icil,  and  this  left  the  people  of  Canada  with  vei'y 
little  power  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  Government.  The  Quebec  Act  was 
to  remain  law  until  repealed  by  the  Provinces  ;  but  in  Ujjper  Can- 
ada all  land  was  to  be  held  by  "freehold  tenure,"  and  English  crim- 
inal law  was  to  be  the  law  for  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Provision  was  made  for  founding  a  Canadian  nobility  and  an 
Established  Church.  One-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  were  set 
aside  for  the  suj)port  of  a  "Protestant  clergy"  in  both  Provinces  ; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Lower  Canada  were  left  with  the 
power  given  them  by  the  Quebec  Act,  to  collect  tithcL^  "and  their 
accustomed  dues"  from  their  own  people  in  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Bill  did  not  become  law  without  strong  objections  being 
made  by  leading  men  of  British  birth  in  Lower  Canada,  It  was  also 
strongly  oj  posed  by  Charles  James  Fox,  Pitts  great  political  rival 
who  foresaw  very  clearly  the  result  of  attempting  to  govern  Can- 
aila  by  Councils  not  responsible  to  the  people.  He  also  objected 
to  the  clauses  relating  to  titles  of  nobility  and  granting  Crown 
lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy;  and  ho  pointed  out 
what  would  be  this  eft't-ct  of  dividii.g  Canada  into  scparaLo  Pro- 
vinces, <me  French  and  the  other  liritish.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of   these  and   other    objections,    the    Bill    was    {wssed   by  large 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    WAR    OK    1812. 

after  i„  i7.7,  p,.,..„„.„t ..,  ,„„>.!,'  to  .i;r  C:  ylH 

NMg;,«nver,,u„lj„,t.,i,|,,„ituai,  A.„.ri.-„,  f,,,.,  i,  „  ! 

th..vVf  f        ^'i    ^''^■>' ^^■^''■'''  ''»«y'»en,  and  time  WHS  precious  so 
they  set  to  work    m   earnest.      The   Governor  Sir  John  Gr^." 

■Jiiiiu  up  tiio    W  esiern   PrnviiK^n        ti      i-     i_  • 

n-    i  1  ,      i-sicin  irovnice.       llie  hrst  session  saw  Fii.rH«l, 

Cu.,1  I..wand  Trial  hy  Jury  introduce.l,  and  hills  i-asse    to  eolltt 
smal    debts,  to  regulate  tolls   for   nullers,  and  to  erec        i]        , 

d;:^d""Th"  *^t''"^  '''"'■'' '' '''-'' ''-  ^'-^^^ 

M.t  ,        r  "''''  '^■"■"   '''^'  ^^'^•^•''•"  '"•  -T-'husfown.   the 

S^  ;     "rKn.,ston  ;  the  llo.ue  or  Nia.ar.  ;   and  the  West  en 

n  et  the  next  jear  m  May,  and  parsed  hills  ofTering  rewards  for 
wolves'  and  hears'  h.^ids  ;   luvl  w!  i*-«'ir(is  lor 
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children,  who  were  slaves,  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  During 
the  time  Parhament  met  at  Newark,  a  government  new8pa[)er,  the 
Gazette,  was  started — tlie  first  newsjiaper  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Parliament  in  Lower  Canada  met  in  December,  1702,  at 
Quebec,  and  was  composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  fifty  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Of  the  latter,  fif- 
teen were  of  British  origin,  the  rest  were  French.  It  was  soon  found 
that  there  were  two  languages  used  by  the  members,  so  it  was 
decided  that  a  member  could  speak  in  either  language  ;  but  all 
notices,  bills,  laws  and  other  papers  must  be  printed  in  both 
English  and  French,  and  thus  the  law  has  remained  ever  since. 
Too  soon,  jealousies  and  ill-feeling  arose  bewteen  the  two  races, 
and  the  newspapers  on  both  sides  helped  to  increase  the  mutual 
dislike.  The  Lower  Canadian  Parliament  did  not  pass  any  law 
against  slavery,  but  in  1803,  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  gave  a  decision 
to  the  efiect  that  slavery  was  against  the  laws  of  England,  and  this 
led  to  the  few  slaves  (about  three  hundred)  in  the  Province  being 
set  free. 

2.  Founding  of  Upper  Canada.— As  already  stated,  there  were 
only  twenty  thousand  people  in  Ui){)er  Canada  in  1791,  and 
this  small  population  was  scattered  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  around 
the  Bay  of  Quints  and  along  the  Niagara  and  St.  Clair  rivers. 
Settlers  jjreferred  to  take  up  farms  near  the  rivers  and.  lakes, 
because  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  settlements 
except  by  water.  The  land  was  covered  with  forests,  and  every 
farm  was  a  bush  farm.  The  settler  had  to  chop  down  the 
trees  before  he  could  plant  or  sow  a  crop  of  any  kind.  The  fallen 
trees  had  to  be  burnt,  and  among  the  blackened  stumps,  with  a 
rude  "drag,"  drawn  generally  by  oxen,  he  covered  up  the  ''seed." 
Sometimes  his  crop  was  planted  and  tended  with  the  spade  and 
hoe.  His  dwelling  place  was  a  log-hut  or  "shanty,"  often  built  in 
a  small  "clearing"  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  covered  with 
bark  or  "troughs."  There,  sheltered  by  the  trees  from  the  rude 
winter,  his  family  livied,  every  member  able  to  work  doing  some- 
thing to  lighten  the  settler's  toil,  and  improve  the  common  lot. 
Fortunately,  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  for  the  amount  of  seed  sown 
the  crop  was  plentiful.  Mills  for  grinding  grain  f)f  any  kind  were 
veiy  scarce,  and  often  the  settler  had  to  make  his  cwn  flour  or  meal 
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by  pounding  the  grain  iu  the  hoUo«-  of  a  hard-wo.xl  stuuii.,  or  l.y 
using  a  steel  hand-mill,  provided  in  these  C.ys  by  the  (iovenuncnt 
Instances  were  n..t  rare  ..f  a  man  trud^m.g  f.„ty  miles  to  get  a 
bushel  of  wlieat  gronml  l.y  a  grist-mill,  an.l  then  tru.hnn-  hon.e 
again  with  hi.s  load  lighU-ned  by  the  miller's  toll.      Roa.ls  were  few 
and  rough,  made,  as  they  were,  thmuL;]!  the  wu.,ds.      Frequently 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  "blazed"  path  for  the  fnut-travellJr 
or  the  solitary  horseman.     In  other  places  swampy  an.l  1,.nv  ..round 
was  bridged  over  by  logs  laid  side  by  si.le,  forming  the  famous 
corduroy  roads"  our  fathers  and  mvui.lfathers  tvll  about,  an.l  the 
remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  manv  localities  to-.lav      The 
daily  life  of  these  hardy  i.oople  (for  they  usually  had  good  health 
and  strong  frames)  was  very  simple  and  free  from  luxury  of  any 
kind,  unless  the  abundance  of  game  and  Hsh  may  be  called  such 
They  wore  home-made  clothing,  had  very  rude  furniture,   often, 
also^  home-made,  and  rode  in  carts  and  sK'<ls  .Iniwn  b>  oxen      Yet 
notwithstanding  these  hardships,  they  lived  hap^.y,  contented  lives' 
They  were  very  sociable  with  their  few  neighl,ours,  helpe.l  each 
other  m  their  "logging  bees,"  and  their  house  and  barn  "raisin.rs,' 
which  gatherings  were  sometimes  marred  by  the  rather  free  use  of 
distilled   liquors.     Once  in   a  long  time,   they  were  visited  by  a 
travelling  preacher,  who,  by  almost  incre.lible  toil,  made  his  way  to 
the  "sheep"  scattered  in  the  "wilderness."      Then,  in  some  rude 
log-cab:n,  the  few  settlers  gathered  together  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
have  their  children  baptized,  an.l  perchance,  other  solemn  reli-ious 
rites  performed.     Of  education,  there  was  little  or  none.     N..t"that 
the  settlers  despised  it,  buf  '1...  inliabitants  were  t..o  few,  t..o  busy, 
and  too  poor  to  employ  comi..  ,         '  .iachers  an.l  send  th.ir  chil.lren 
to  school  after  they  c.ul.l  help  on  liie  farm.     Later  on,  as  we  shall 
find,  the  Government  trie.l  to  help  the  people  in  this  r.-spect,  but 
the  aid  they  got  for  many  years  was  of  little  value.     Old  and  worn- 
out  pensi.jners  took  to  teaching  to  get  a  scanty  livelihood,  an.l  paid 
for  their  "board"  and  small  salary  by  giving  the  youths  ..f  the 
school  district  a  very  imperfect  knowle.lge  of  rea.iing,  writing  and 
arithmetic.      The  salary  of  the  teacher  was  to.,  small  to  enable  him 
to  pay  for  his  boar.l,  so  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  "board 
around"  among  the  diflVnr.t  familius  s<;nding  their  children  I.,  the 
school.     The  prudent  teacher  usually  managed  t..  spend  the  most  of 
hia  time  in  the  homes  where  the  most  comf.>rt  prevailed. 
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3.  Political   Discontent.    The  early  settlors   cared   little  for 

politics,  iisiilu  from  the  aid  the  Government  oouUl  give  in  the  way 
of  building  roatls,  bridges,  and  opening  up  the  country  for  settle- 
ment.    Nevertheless  the   defects  of   tlie  Constitutloaal   Act  were 
Soon  .so  apparent  and  hurtful,  that  the  people  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  began  to  complain.      In  both  provinces,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  Legislative  Council  did  not  consider  they  were 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  used  their  power  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  themselves  and  their  friends.      Judges  and  other  salaried 
officials  -were  often  members  of  these  councils,  and  the  union  of 
law-making  and  law-interpreting  did  not  work  well.    The  Governors, 
as  a  rule,  took  the  advice  of  their  I^xecutive  Councils  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     There 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of   these  men  who  abused  their  trust  by 
putting  their  needy  friends  into  goveriuuent  offices  and  by  granting 
wild  lands  to  speculator's,  who  hoped  by  holding  the  lands  until  the 
neighbouring  settlers  made  improvements,  t<j  be  able  to  sell  at  a  good 
profit.      They  were  also  accused  of  si)ending  corruptly  the  money 
intended  for  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  other  settlers,  and  for  the 
Indian  tribes.      In   our   day,  the  people's   representatives   would 
refuse  to  vote  any  money  for  the  public  expenditure,  until  their 
wrongs  were  righted  ;  but,  at  that  time,  such  a  course  was  impossible, 
for  nearly  all  the  revenue  was  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and 
his  Executive  Council.     In  Lower  Canada,  besides  these  abuses, 
they  had  to  contend  against  race  jealousies  and  religious  animos- 
ities.    The  British  in  tliat  province  usually  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Councils— while  the  French  supported  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  the  majority  of  which  was  French.     The  Assembly 
demanded  that  judges  should  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  after  a 
struggle  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Council  yielded.      An- 
other demand  was  that  the  revenue  of   the  Province  should  be 
exi)ended  by  the  Assembly.     This,  however,  was  not  granted  for 
many  years.     But  the  quarrels  between  the  Asseml)Iies  and  the 
Governors  were,  in   1812,  dropped  to  meet  a   pressing  common 
danger. 

4.  Cause  of  the  War  of  1812.— To  explain  this  danger  we  must 
refer  to  what  had  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
In  1793  England  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  France,  and,  except 
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for  a  brief  period  in  1802-3  fhoro  i,..  j  r 

against  the  power  of  tl  ^  F;ench  C        ^^^"  r^*'"""'"^  ^*™««'« 

Bonaparte.     Irx  J80G   wh  .n  K       ,         T'  ''"^  *^"'I'*''''*'-'  ^^'^l-le<'n 

that  English  suuds  werorf /?,  "  "^  I*»"-ss>a  to  the  ofFcct 

of  Euroje,  and  tint  ^Ir  1^  r  ^"^^  "'  "''  ""  *^'^  ^'-^"-'"t 

Engiani;hoh:at:tr;';:":t,:::;'^^^'"^^^'^^'^ 

ated  by  forbid.Ii.K,  ^n  „     f    i  "i'>tres,s  of  the  sea,  retali- 

and  British  »ul,j,.cl^.     It  !•;,''•:  """"  '"■'■■""-'•.'y™!..™ 

te.t to t..e  aL'l„ li  «t  ::„  Bri;r°""''u-"""'"""- 

American  Concrc.    „T       .  i      ,  '*  "■"■-»l'ij>i>-      Tl.o 

power,  but  ;rt';rx;' ';:"'"'' rf''"'.'^"='"''''''  ""■'«'  ^ 

were  re,«aled  ^thin  a  fc»  day,  of  the  declaration 

«dcraMe^rti,,„\7't:'A::^i:;r;!r;r'"i;it: 

States  were  anxious  for  peace  ^.,r  w.r  f  .  f  l  ,  l-'igiand 

injury  to  their  con„nerc.C"^^^^^^^^^^ 

active  aid.  and  thus,  although  r^:;:!^^^^^^:^^^- -^ 
ns  eiglit  millions,  „„d  that  of    wLL  „.,u.  'i      !  '  *'''''°» 

million  thedi.eroncei„„„mhcr;it',;::rth::;r"''' 

Sir  W  S  oek  raotl     I'T"'''"'"'  "'  ^•"'^•^■^'  «"^  ««--! 
xsttac  urock  tlie  acting  Lieutenarit-Cjovcrnor  of  I^r.r.«..  r>        , 

m  the  absence  of  Mr.  Franc.  Goze  tlu-n  in  E^and  "^ 
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The  American  plan  of  cami)aign  was  to  Invade  Canaila  with  three 
armies.  One  was  to  cross  at  Detroit,  a  second  at  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  the  third  by  the  way  of  Lake  Chaniplain.  These  were 
the  armies  of  tlio  West,  the  Centre,  and  the  North  respectively, 
General  Dearborn  being  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Tlie  first  blow  was  struck  at  Fort  Michillimackinac  at  the  entrance 
of  Lake  Michigan.  This  post  was  held  by  the  Americans,  and  was 
imp<jrtant  on  account  of  its  trade  with  the  western  Indians.  Acting 
under  orders  from  General  Brock,  Captain  Roberts  with  a  small 
body  of  men  from  St.  Joseph,  took  the  fort  by  surprise,  and  by  so 
doing  secured  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  West  and  North-west.  On  the  12th  of  Jidy,  the  American 
general,  Hull,  crossed  over  from  Detroit,  and  uy  a  proclamation 
invited  the  Canadians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England  ;  but  the 
invitation  met  with  no  response.  General  Brock  immediately 
sent  Colonel  Proctor  with  a  few  regulars  to  Fort  Maiden,  near 
Amherstburg.  Here  Proctor  was  joined  by  tlie  famous  Indian 
chief,  Tecumseh,  who  brought  a  number  of  warriors  to  help  the 
English  in  the  struggle  against  the  Americans.  Tecumseh  was  a 
Shawnee,  and  for  years  had  sought  to  unite  the  various  Indian 
tribes  against  the  Americans,  for  he  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
Indians  were  being  pushed  back,  farther  and  farther,  by  the  steady 
encroachments  of  the  white  people.  At  this  time,  Tecumseh  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  noble  manhood,  and  wielded  a  great  influence 
over  the  Indian  tribes,  who  believed  him  to  be  of  supernatural 
birth. 

For  a  short  time,  Hull  remained  in  Canada,  and  then  getting 
afraid  of  Indian  attacks,  returned  to  Detroit  and  shut  himself  up 
in  that  strong  fort.  On  the  5th  of  August,  Brock  set  out  for  Detroit 
with  a  small  force  of  regulars  and  York  militia.  A  week  later  he 
reached  Amherstburg,  and  there  met  Tecumseh  with  seven  hundred 
warriors.  Tecumseh  sketched  for  Brock,  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark, 
the  plan  of  Detroit,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  its  capture, 
although  Brock  had  only  fourteen  hundred  men,  half  of  them 
Indians,  while  Detroit  was  defended  by  over  two  thousand.  Brock 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  the  demand  being  refused, 
crossed  the  river  and  made  preparations  for  an  attack.  Greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  the  English  and  the  Indians,  and  to  the  garrison  itself, 
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sent  the  regulars  of  Hull's  arn.y  mX  1  "  ''""'"""•  ^''"'^ 
the  nnliti.  were  allowed  to  reC  t"  r  T  T'''''"" '"'  "*'• ' 
military  supplies  ammn.nf,-  ,  ^   ^'""S^"  quantity  of 

theEn,'lisl.f:,JV;:X';; ;.f  7"'"'  '^'"  "'"'  ^'-  ^-^«  of 
the  war.  Brock  uZ  et  r^I^to  Snt'  "  fr""  '"  ^'^^'^■"*''- 
Provost  had  agreed  to  an  ^X^^^V"'"'''  ""'  ''''''^' 
for  a  time  on  Lake  Chamnlun      Tlu    x^^  ^'*'  '^'*''  ^"^  «t*'PPed 

the  Americans  an  onp"  t  "tv  t  „  "'T  '••""^^^'•-  ^^'-^-e 
applies  along  L^JZ^t^^^  ^tV™;-  -d  car:^ 
August  ended,  war  was  renewed   and  fh^  A  '^'  ™""*'*  °^ 

thousand  men  under  General  \^;  R  t  Americans  gathered  six 
Queenston.  on  the  Ni^'a  Hver  wirt^^^^  °^P«^'^ 

Canada.  To  oppose  t Js  for  C'  had  "' 1  «;?  ''  T"''"^ 
men,  mostly  militia  and  Indians      b" ck  s  t  ""  "  ^""^'^^ 

few  reg„l„,  tnd  „  nr  t'C,  ''°"  '^''°''™"'"  "««to.  The 
into  tul  b™.to  „t  thrAmcr';™  .>■'■''  '""""^  "  ''™'™Wve  lim 
"f  wl.icl,  were    'Z  t"d  S  ''  "n"-""''"'  "■■>  "I-"".  »»ny 

The  Canadi.™  *«  XrdXH 'f  ^t  ""™  P"'™™ 
was  discovered  that  a  Iar.-e  f„^e  TZ  ,"  T'^""-  "''«■> '" 

the  nigh,  „ade  thei,  .aP  t„  the  4^^^"""'  '"'"•  ""t  "T  '' 
nig  the  sound  of  firiiKr   Brock   wJ.n  «,        . --  --^eights.   Hear- 

hot  ha.ste  for  the  sce.t;  f  coJi  t  T"  T  ''""^"'  ^^"^'I-^'  - 
-d  hunting  forward  tl^tClH":;^!'-  7^^  '^  '°"""'  '•^' 
reached  Queenston  and  saw  tharth.  T  '•"  """'•  ^'^'^"  ^« 
in  getting  a  footing  on  tlTw      L     I       '"""""  ^'^'^  succeeded 

to  dislodge  the  enlv  Whl  f  ^"^  ?'  """"**''^  '""^^  «^'- 
■struck  in'the  breast  ly  a  mu  L^ bl^^^^^^  -'  he  ^as 

His  t^l  figure  and  brihtTif  T*"^^«"'  "mortally  wounded, 
good,  for  tie  AZri^nr  nZr^^^^^  ''"  '  "'^''  *"  *«« 
in  number,  were  anx.w!  a^.ge  t^  de^t,:  *^"-^h  ^- 
attempt  to  dislodg.  the  foe-.ut  on^^^rdrC^iS- 
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lots.  Among  those  wt.o  fell  in  this  second  attempt  wu  Brock's 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  MacDonnell  of  Glengarry,  a  noble  young 
man  (jnly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  life  was  full  of  promise. 
Soon  after  General  Sheaffe  arrived  from  Fort  George  with  three 
hundred  men  and  some  artillery.  All  the  niun  that  could  be  mus- 
tered were  now  marched  through  the  fields  back  of  Queeuston, 
and  unperceived  they  ascended  the  Heights,  and  concealed  them- 
selves amrmg  the  trees.  The  Americans  in  the  meantime  were 
landing  fresh  troops,  and  carrying  oflF  their  dead  and  wounded. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  British  moved  rapidly 
through  the  wood?  against  the  unsuspecting  Americans.  A  number 
of  Indians  who  wt  re  in  the  Canadian  army,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
enemy  raised  the  terrible  war-whoop,  aud  rushed  on  their  prey. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  joined  in  the  shout  and  the  onslaught.  The 
Americans  gave  one  volley  and  then  fled.  But  there  was  no  escape, 
save  by  the  brow  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  river.  In  their 
terror  many  of  the  enemy  threw  themselves  over  the  precipice, 
only  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
American  shore  was  lined  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  no 
help  was  given.  Soon  two  American  officers  ascended  the  mountain 
side  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  with  difficulty  the  slaughter  was 
brought  to  an  end.  One  thousand  Americans  were  made  prisoners 
and  a  hundred  slain.  Thus  dearly  was  the  death  of  Brock  avenged. 
In  one  of  the  batteries  of  Fort  G'^orge,  amid  the  booming  of  minute 
grins  from  friend  and  foe.  Brock  and  MacDonnell  side  by  'ie  found 
a  resting  place.  A  month's  armistice  was  unwisely  &v  d  to  by 
General  Sheaffe,  which  enabled  the  Americans  to  gath<'  ^roops  for 
another  attack  on  the  Niag^-ra  frontier.  Towards  .he  end  of 
November,  General  Smythe,  who  succeeded  Van  Rensselaer,  at- 
tempted a  landing  nejir  Fort  Erie,  but  his  mer^  were  driven  back  by 
a  small  force  of  Canadians.  This  ended  the  attempts,  in  1813,  of 
the  army  of  the  Centre  to  gain  a  footing  on  Canadian  soil. 

Nor  was  the  army  of  the  North  under  General  Dearborn  more 
successful.  In  November,  Dearborn  advanced  with  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  b  vay  of  Lake  Champlaiu  to  take  Montreal.  The 
French  Canadian  militia  under  Major  de  Salaberry,  felled  trees, 
guarded  the  passes,  and  used  every  possible  means  to  check  his 
advance.  At  LacoUe,  near  Rouse's  Point,  a  British  outpost  was 
attacked  by  Dearborn's  troops,   but  in  the  darkness  of  the  early 
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morning,  hig  men  became  confusprl  an^   a     j  •  ^ 

»nk8.      WT,en  thev  Hi,    !        ,  "''''    *"*^   ^••«d  mto  each  other's 

cowed,  theyreturned    o  n^^^^  /""**'^«'  cli.he.rt.n.l   and 

the  Canadian  ^Sl^hlll".^'^'""'"^''  ^^'^'•^-"  ""'^'ng 
and  retired  l^^Z^!"'  ''"*'  ^"'^  "^  ^-  -'*«™Pt  on  Montre^ 

cans  were  more  successf"    ^1^^^^^^  ^^e  A.eri- 

rnen-of-war.andcont«.,lingtL;TatrC  "  ""''  """^^'^ 

Provinces  mefc  to  voL  rZev  for Th  '^  ?'  ''"'  Parli..nents  of  both 
issued  Army  Bilh  T  Z  ^     !        '^'^^""'^  ^^  '''«  ^"""*^-     They 

and  this  p^ifllX^^ttt:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       -^^  «^»  «"-: 
was  over.     The  Am^r^nn^  ,     *'-^'^''^"»<^a  f»r  c^m  until  the  war 

frontier.  That  in  the  wmf  w„  P'"""'  "">■•«  '""-S"  "mio.,  „„  the 
theNiagan.  (.;^er  by  Ge  '!   „'  T"""™'  """■'-'"  '  "'■"  »" 

depth  of  Winter  f„„  New°C,wL  L^  '  f;  h  T  "T""  '"  "■" 
w«P  w»a  continued  throu^h.n.f  ,,  "".  """'l' "«  C»n,vl,an».  The 
taring  Ogdensbure  with  f ,  "■'°'*"' '  """J""'  Mac<I„„,H  cap. 

Colonel  Iro^tl;  Th  ;„tTfr"'^r' """  ""'  "'""-•  -^ 
hatUe at  Prenchtown.':  ^^'atllTtLt^tt  I;:'.'?'-?'"; 

General  I,earhornTd'r„;:^lrcl::lti,t1*''  «■■•'■'■" 
men  attacked  and  caotured  ^'..rl.       "^'^'^''^y  ^^th   tw„  t„ou.sand 

Hund.d  men,  re^Z^t;^;  1^^.^^^^  'V ^^  ^'^ 
retired  from  the  old  French  for  at  York  to  Km  .  ? .  ^^'''''''' 
regulars  with  him,  and  was  replaced  in  Urne^c'r' .^^"^  *'"' 
de  Rottenburg,  Sheaffe's  conduct  at  York  E.^^'^'^  ^"'^^'^' 
taken  York  the  American  fl    ^  "  ^o*^*^ '^'-'"g  Warned.     Having 

to  the  month^frC™  Z  r?ake  r'rr  ""^  °"^^^° 
Vincent  with  fourteen  hund  JTen  w/thr^ort  7°-  ■"'""'^ 
.^I.e«horn,«.d  then,  hi.  ...nu^^  a^^  ^C:.'™: 
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strori','  {position  on  Biul'    /t  -n  Htii,'hts,  having  first  spiked  hu  guns 


1 1 


and  blown  up  his  luiga      v 
of  by  till)  Aiiieri'"ins.      \Vi 
Georgo  Prevost  and  Sir  .1  m 
England,  cmssfd  tlie  '  '>' 
attacked  Saikett's  ^.w 
When  on  the  point  > 
the  Americans  were  t     n     ' 
than  balanced  by  tw    bn'l 
Hamilton,  till' other  at  I  ■■•;>- 
of  Jutie,  Colonel  Ifar  «\ . 
dred  men,  made  a  ni      ' 
advanced  from  Foit.  <  ».<  • 
Burlington  Heights.       I"ii 
A'.iiericans  tjiken  by   :    .'•|)Vi'= 


FortGeorgf  was  now  taken  pos,ses8ioii 
)  Chauncey  was  at  Fort  Georgo,  Sir 
Voo,  a  naval  officer  just  arrived  from 
•m  Kingston  with  a  large  force  and 
,ig  to  destroy  tlu;  naval  stores  there, 
r.  vost  witluliew  his  men,  imagining 
rap  him.    The:?e  disasters  were  more 
exi)loits,  one  at  Stony  Creek,  near 
am.    .*  t  the  former  plr.ce,  on  the  4th 
-IV  s  army,  with  seven  hun- 

i  iousaiid  Americans  who  had 
.i-     Vincent  from  his  post  on 
'  completely  succes.sful,  the 

.,,  a  brief  resistance,  retreating 
hastily  with  the  loss  i-i  four  cann..<i.  and  one  humlreil  and  twenty 
prisoners,  including  two  generals.  \t  Beaver  Dams  juar  the 
present  t  >wn  of  Thoiold),  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  with  a  small  force 
was  s'l.tioned.  General  Dearborn  hci)ed  tn  surprise  this  jjost,  and 
fur  that  purpose  sent  six  humlred  lueii  fmm  Fort  George,  under 
Major  Boerstler.  A  Canadian  heroine,  ^Irs.  Ljiura  Secord,  became 
aware  of  the  plan,  an  I  set  out  on  foot  to  warn  the  British  of  the 
intended  attack.  To  avoid  the  American  sentrits  she  had  to  walk 
twenty  miles,  a  journey  that  to.k  all  day,  fr'-m  early  morning  tUl 
sunset.  Fitzgibbon,  warned,  made  such  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
his  few  men  in  the  woods,  that  the  Americans  t nought  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  large  force,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance,  sur- 
rendered to  only  one  half  of  their  own  numbt  r  of  men.  The 
Americans  were  now,  in  turn,  besieged  in  Fort  George  by  Vincent 
and  his  small  army. 

Two  serious  disasters  now  befell  the  Canadians.  Captain  Bar- 
clay, with  six  British  vessels,  was  defeateil  on  Lake  Erie  by 
Comnuxlore  Perry,  with  nine  American  vissels  ;  and  this  loss 
compelled  Colonel  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  to  ..bandon  Detroit  and 
retreat  into  Canada,  as  their  supplies  could  no  longer  come  to  them 
by  the  lakes.  Proctor  was  clost  iy  foil.. wed  by  General  Harrison 
with  a  large  force  drawn  from  the  we.st,  many  of  them  Kentucky 
riflemen  accustomed  t(j  border  warfa--  Tecumseh  urged  Proctor 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Aniericaiis,  but  Proctor  continued  his 
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T^r      Tl        r^Y    M...aviant..w,,    on   the   Thames  river. 

f..r  batt  o  an  .  fuv..u,.l.!o  gn.-uul.      So.,,,  I|a,.,i,sc..,  a..l  his   ue., 
appeare.,.  ana  a  f.-.-ce  sf.g.Je  l.,,a„.     Al.,„.t  at  the  he,inni,.., 
he  hght.  Pro..t.r  fle.l  an.l  l.ft  Teo.nnsd,  a..l  M.  I,.,;,,,,],  „,,:, 
Ue  honour  of  Dru.sh  a„ns.      Tecw.nseh  an.l  his  warriors  fun.ht 
w.th  desperate  con.a.e  and  .nat  skill,  but  they  were  so.-n  out- 

rrm'fir™"^"'"^'""''-  »^"ii'-"f"''«to..dhi.s.n.und. 

e  iKUtle  of  M,„.av.a,,town  n,ight  have  ranked  in  onr  history  .nl 
«iat  of  Qneonstnn  Hcghts,  and  other  b.ave  deeds.  The  L  of 
Proctors  men.  that  escaped,  tied  and  joined  General  -incent. 


CUATEAIGUAV  AND  CuRT.SLER'o  FaI<-\!. 

TJie  Americans  had  now  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Canida 
and  hoped  sooh  by  two  large  expeditions  to  tal<e  Montr.-,.]  The 
first  of  these,  mne  thous^ind  st.on^r,  under  G.„e.al  WUkmsr^  set 
out  fiw  Sackett's  Harb.„u-,  in  boats,  expecting  to  take  Kingston 
'md  Presctt,  a.id  tlu,,  float  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  m^ke  a 
junction  with  (ieneral  Hampton,  who  was  to  app,„ach  Jilontreal  by 
Lake  Champlain.  Kingst..n  was  not  molested,  an.l  Wilkins.,n  was 
so  annoyed  by  the  Canadians  ah.ng  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
that  he  landed  below  Prescott  with  four  thousand  men,  to  beat 
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back  his  enemies.  Here,  in  an  open  field,  called  Chrysler's  Farm, 
with  only  eight  hundred  men  Colonel  Morrison  and  Colonel  Harvey, 
the  hero  of  Stony  Creek,  on  the  11th  Nov.,  inflicted  so  heavy  a 
defeat  on  the  forces  of  Wilkinson,  that  they  were  glad  to  return  to 
their  own  side  of  the  river.  The  other  expedition  under  General 
Hampton,  with  three  thousand  men,  had  been  defeated  by  Colonel 
de  Salaberry,  with  four  hundred  Canadian  militia,  at  the  battle  of 
Chateauguay,  Oct.  26th.  These  two  victories  put  an  end  for  a 
time  to  the  attempts  to  take  Montreal. 

In  Upper  Canada,  General  Vincent  had  been  compelled  by  the 
defeat  of  Proctor,  to  retreat  again  to  Burlington  Heights,  and  the 
Americans  had  the  control  of  the  Nii^ara  peninsula.  But  the  bad 
news  from  the  east  led  the  American  general,  McClure,  to  abandon 
Fort  George  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  committed  the  inhuman 
act  of  burning  the  village  of  Niagara,  tiu-ning  the  people  out  of 
ti'eir  homes  in  the  depth  o^  a  very  severe  winter.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans  to  their  own  side  of  the  river,  the  British  under 
General  Drummond,  arrived  on  the  frontier,  and  determined  to 
avenge  the  burning  of  Niagara.  Fort  Niagara  on  the  American 
side  was  surprised,  and  three  hundred  prisoners  taken.  Lewiston, 
Black  Rock,  Buffalo,  and  other  American  villages  were  burned,  the 
destruction  of  Buffalo  closing  the  campaign  of  1813. 

7.  1814  and  the  Close  of  the  War.— The  winter  of  1814  was  used 
by  the  Canadians  to  carry,  on  sleds,  supplies  from  Montreal  to 
Kingston  and  Toronto  for  the  vroops  in  the  west. 

The  Americans  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  western  peninsula  by 
their  success  at  Moraviantown,  bat  General  Harrison  returned  to 
Detroit  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  war.  Lower  Canada  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked  this  year.  In  March,  General  Wilkinson 
with  five  thousand  men  tried  in  vain  to  take  a  strong  stone  mill  at 
Lacolle  defended  by  five  himdred  Canadians.  He  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  retreated  to  Plattsburg.  In  May,  General 
Drummond  and  Sir  James  Yeo  made  a  successful  raid  on  Oswego, 
and  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  supplies.  The  Niagara  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  two  bloody  battles.  The  Americans,  four 
thousand  strong,  crossed  at  Buffiilo,  took  Fort  Erie  and  then 
pushed  on  to  Chippewa.  General  Riall,  with  two  thousand  men, 
tried  to  check  their  progress,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Chip- 
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pewa,  July  5ih.     He  then  retreated  to  Lundy's  Lane,  now  a  street 
in  the  vil  age  of  Niagara  Falls  South.    Tlie  American  soldiers  be- 
gan plundering  and  burning  the   buildiugs  of  tlie  farmers,  and 
destroyed  the  pretty  village  of  St.  David's.     They  then  advanced 
against  Riall  at  Lundy's  Lane.     General  Drumn.ond  heard  of  the 
invasion,  and  the  battle  at  Chippewa,  and  hurried  from  Kingston  to 
aid  General  Riall.     Ho  reached  Fort  Niagara  on  the  morning  of 
July  2oth,  and  with  eight  hundred  men  pushed  forward  to  Lundy's 
Lane.    At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  met  General  R  iall  retreat- 
mg  before  a  strong  body  of  American  troops  under  Generals  Brown 
Ripley,  and  Scott.    Drummond  at  once  stopped  the  retreat,  and 

faced  the  foe.     The  Ameri- 
cana   were    four    thousand 
strong,  the  Canadians  had 
three  thousand.     From  five 
o'clock    till    midnight    the 
battle  raged.      The  utmost 
stubbornness    and    courage 
were  shown  by  both  armies 
in  tlie  fierce  struggle  for  the 
British  guns.    General  Riall 
was  taken  prisoner  and  three 
American    generals,    Scott, 
Bi   wii,    and    Porter,  were 
wounded.      At    last,   worn 
out  in  the  vain  effort  to  force 
the     British    imsition,   the 
Americans  retreated,  leaving 
their  dead  to  be  burned  by 
Teat  that  burial  was  im- 


THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER. 

the  victors,  for  the  number  of  slain  was  r 

g^sible.  T1H3  loss  to  the  eneu,-  was  n..^y::;n:ZZZ;ZZ 
Br  t^h,  about  the  same.  The  scene  of  this  battle,  the  bJst  con- 
tested and  blood.est  of  the  whole  war,  is  n.arkcl  to-day  by  a  litt^ 
church  and  graveyard  m  which  many  a  Canadian  hero  sleeps 

The  war  was  drawing  to  a  close.     The  Americans  after  the  battle 

retired  to  Fort  Erie,  wh>>h  thev  held  f,,r  «  r.    ♦  •       •  , 

..     .       -  -,  '     "-"  "^^y  "•''fi  ^'>r  Some  time  m  spite  of  the 

attacks  of  General  Drummond,  and  then  withdrew  across  the  river 
In  the  meantime  the  war  in  Europe  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by 
Napoleon  a  defeat  and  hi.  retirement  to  the  island  of  Elba      Eng 
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land  could  now  assist  Caiiada,  and  in  August  sixteen  thousand  men 
arrived.  A  great  expedition  was  planned  a;^ainst  Plattsburg, 
in  which  eleven  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  were  to  take  part.  Sir  George  Prevost  led  the  land 
army,  and  Captain  Downia  commanded  the  British  flag-ship. 
Prevost  waited  for  the  British  vessels  to  attack  the  American  fleet 
before  proceeding  against  Plattsburg  which  was  defended  by  a 
small  force.  Unfortunately  the  British  ships  were  defeated  and 
many  of  them  destroyed  in  the  engagement  that  followed,  and 
Prevost,  without  any  good  reason,  retreated  without  striking  a 
blow.  His  officers  were  so  chagrined  that  they  broke  their  swords, 
vowing  they  would  serve  no  longer.  Meanwhile,  in  August,  the 
British  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  captured  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  United  States,  and  burned  the  public  buildings,  including  a 
valuable  library.  This  was  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of  Niagara 
by  General  McClure.  At  last,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed,  which  restored  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Canada  their  losses,  but  did  not  settle  the  points  in  dispute 
which  led  to  the  war.  Two  weeks  after  the  peace  was  made  in 
Europe,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
British  general,  Pakenham,  endeavored  to  carry  by  assault  a  strong 
line  of  entrenchments  defended  by  General  Jackson.  The  English 
general  did  not  know  that  the  war  was  over,  and  many  of  Welling- 
ton'* veterans  fell  in  a  wonie  '^hon  useless  contest. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  STRUOOLB  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
REBELLION  OF  1837-o8. 

1.  Orowth  of  the  Colony.— The  war  of  1812  brought  no  terri- 
tory or  glory  to  the  Americans,  save  the  victories  they  won  on  the 
lakes  and  the  high  seas.  They  had  been  defeated  in  most  of  the 
battles  on  land  ;  their  trade  and  eonmicrcu  li.»d  buca  greatly  injured 
by  British  vessels,  the  New  England  States  had  thri\atened  to  leave 
the  Union,  and  a  very  heavy  public  debt  had  been  contr»ctnd. 
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f^l'Z:tT„t^l'^''',!r'''  *-'»  -Wf^m  their 
homes,  and  m.„V„Z;  ^'C^, "i "'T ?""  ""°"i^  '»  '"eir 
Wfo^fi,    r.         -^  ^  ^^"^"^'"8  ^ounJed  and  crinnled      Tn  f>,« 

latter  the  Government  gave  small  pensions  for  life  •  !!dL  I, 
and  orphans  of  thn  tni^  «      •     j         ,.  '  *""  "'^  widows 

country  was  Lo  poor  f  .."7  '"'"  ^°^  °^  ™"-y-  The 
fanuliesfor  the  lo'rof  thrbrT-^""""''  ^'^  ^  recompense 
British  Governm  r  had  snentT  """":  ^"""^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e 
for  a  time  -mX  ml  J^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^  -^  this 

was  over,  and  the  expenditure  celd^L  .ff\  .V^'  '''■"=^^" 
flict  began  to  be  felt/  For  a  ZZt  t  erf  "  1  "j;^  '™^^  '"^- 
those  were  made  worse  by  the  fliCe  of  he  IT  .^'^  *^"'  ""^ 
Canada.  So  great  was  this  m^Tlll  the  Gov  '"^  '".'""^' 
authority,  took  the  public  moneTto  hi  tha  ^  /  v  ^''  '"" 

and  the  Lower  Canadian  Parlial^t  the  next  '^7  "^''' 

larger  sum.     But  the  rr.lnn^  "''ment,  the  next  year,  voted  a  still 

soil\.asf"rtUeal  Lp  ZT  TT^^^^^  P-«Perity,  for  the 
were  made  to  brlt  sSrl  W  off^""^  T'  '"'"^'"""«-  ^^^^ 
ocean  and  one  huniTaets  of  W  ?^  T  ^"T  ''^^  '''' 
him  help  the  first  year  ofTsr^li  nt*:nT^^^^^^  ^'  ^^T 
Americans  were  not  allow^^  f^  i        i- on  a  rarm.     Very  unwisely 

Goven.„.e„tIe;4°'j7Mk°  tr  T^"'  "  """'^  "■° 
eff.0U  of  .he  rece„f  w„.  The  .^  *^^;„  18  ^tlTsr  °'  ""  "'"' 
»a„,  people  .etUe  in  0^.0.  iL  Gr^TtBil'dlt:;  X' 
county  of  Lanark  was  settled  about  th,«  Hr.,.  %.  Ireland,    llie 

Scotland,  and  the  faUure  of  itl^VZl'iT'^''''  '"^''^ 
many  Irish  to  Canada.  ^       ^^'^  '''^"«^*^  ^»  ^820 

There  was  a  growth  not  only  in  population  b,,*-  „i       •     .    . 
commerce,  and  manufactures     ^„ "  P°P"'**'""  p"*  also  m  trad., 

and  other  produc^of  L> er  Janada  hT?  "  '"^'  ^°*'-^'  «™^" 
Montreal  an'd  Quebec  .yZl'^tl  ^1  drof'^ht'srw"  " 

nam      boats  floated  down  the  river  from  Kin„«f  ..  *     t»t  . 

Wen  with  g«„.  These  hoa..  were  the^^lZ t^id  I"rt 
b„.g  then.  „p  .he  rapid,.     After  .  while,  ..  .he  .r*  ^2  Se^ 

stwrerw^r-.."'?::  ::trr.r'it"'"' 

Uohine  C^U.  P„her  wo.,  a  n.^^'^ranT^l^rrL^ 
WJ819.     ■nu.w«iU.ebaadi,«ef.o.nrii«,w^„I^^jj^^ 
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Ontario  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  navigation  caused  by  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.     Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt,  of  St.  Catharines,  had  the  honor  of 
proposing  and  carrying  out  the  project,  which  was  finished  in  1829. 
"Very  early  in  the  century  steamboats  came  into  use  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  credit  of  which  must  be  given  largely  to  the  Hon.  John 
Moihon  of  Montreal.      Quebec  became  noted  for  shipbuilding,  and 
s  brisk  trade  in  timber  with  the  Old  World  sprang  up  at  this  port. 
>  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlash  was  a  profitable  industry  ; 
'   L  grain  crops,  in  the  absence  of  good  roads,  could  not  find  a  ready 
.arket.     Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  g.iod  deal  of  smuggling  along 
the  frontier  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  revenue  sufiered  considerably. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  money  to  carry  on  the  growing  trade  of 
the  country.  Banks  were  founded,  among  the  earliest  being  the 
Banks  of  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Quebec ;  and  a  little  later  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada.  The  population,  and  therefore  the  trade, 
of  Upper  Canada  grew* more  rapidly  than  that  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  this  led  to  disputfs  between  the  Provinces.  After  the  Consti- 
tutional Act  of  1791,  ic  was  arranged  that  Upper  Canada  was  to 
have  as  her  share  one-eighth  of  the  customs  duties  collected  at  the 
chief  ports  of  Lower  Canada.  Thirteen  years  later  the  proportion 
was  changed  to  one-fifth,  and  then,  in  1822,  there  still  being  dis- 
satisfaction, the  British  Parliament  pa.ssed  the  Canada  Trade  Act, 
which  gave  Upper  Canada  £30,000  of  arrears  due  by  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  arranged  for  a  more  just  division  of  the  revenue  in  the 
future. 

Education  was  improving  very  slowly.  Governor  Simcoe  had 
planned  the  founding  of  a  college  in  his  time,  and  for  that  purpose 
brought  from  Scotland  John  Strachan,  a  young  but  clever  school 
teacher,  to  be  its  head.  When  Strachan  arrived  he  found  Simcoe 
had  left  the  colony,  and  he  started  a  grammar  school  at  Cornwall, 
where  many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  Upper  Canada  were  educat- 
ed. In  1807,  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  voted  £500  for  the 
support  of  eight  grammar  schools;  and  in  1816,  covimon  schools 
were  granted  £6,000  to  help  in  paying  teachers  and  ouying  books. 
In  1823,  McGill  University  in  Montreal  was  organized  for  teaching, 
and  four  years  later  we  have  the  beginning  of  King's  College  at 
York.  In  1829  Upper  Canada  College  was  founded  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  coming  University.     Few  people,  at  that  time,  could 
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afford  to  give  their  sons  a  college  education,  so  these  young  univer- 
sities for  many  years  had  but  little  to  do. 

2.  Political  Abuses  and  Troubles —Canada  had  no  more  wars 
with  foreign  nations,  and  her  history,  save  for  politicil  troubles, 
since  1814  has  been  the  history  of  growth  in  wealth,  in  population, 
and  in  enterprises  for  opening  up  the  country  for  settliM.ient,  and 
for  utilizing  her  natural  resources.  But,  of  political  struggles,  from 
the  day  she  became  a  British  colony  until  the  present,  she  has  had 
her  full  share.  The  war  of  1812  had  hardly  ceased  when  a  poUtical 
struggle  began  which  ended  in  rebellion  and  bloodshed ;  also,  for- 
tunately, in  better  and  freer  government.  We  have  now  to  tell 
very  briefly  the  causes  of  this  strife,  and  how  it  resulted. 

In  Lower  Canada,  as  already  stated,  great  discontent  was  aroused 
by   the  action  of   the  Governors  and  the  Councils  in  refusing  to 
allow  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  control  the  expenditure  of  "the 
revenue  arising  from  timber  and  mining  dues,  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands,  and  the  taxes  collected  at  the  Custom-houses.     Tlie  Assembly 
offered,  if  it  were  given  the  control  of  all  the  revenue,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Province,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  judges  and  other  civil  officens.     This  offer, 
however,  the  Governors  and  their  advisers  would  not  accept,  and 
the  Assembly  then  tried  to  stop  the  supplies.     But  the  Governor 
took  the  money  from  the  treasury,  without  asking  permission,  to  pay 
the  necessary  salaries  and  expenses.     The  British  Parliament  was 
petitioned  to  redress  these  grievances,  and  to  pass  an  Act  giving 
the  Legislative  Assemblies  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
public  money.     Little  heed  was  given  in  England  for  son-o  time  to 
these  complaints,  as  the  Governors  and  their  Councils  generally 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  side  of  the  case  well  before  the  British 
Government.      Besides  this  trouble  ^bout  the  control  of   public 
money,  there  was  the  more  serious  difficulty  due  to  the  difference 
of   race,   religion,  and  language  in  the  population.     The   British 
element  disliked  the  French,  and  sided  with  the  Governore  and 
their  Councils;  while  the  French  elected  the  most  of  the  members 
of  the    Assembly.     The   Councils   were   mainly   British,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  French.     In  1828,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Home  Government,   by   a   half-measure,   to   settle   the   difficulty 
arising  from  the  control  or  the  revenue.    This  measure  proposed 
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to  give  the  Assembly  the  control  of  the  duties  on  goods,  in  return 
for  a  permanent  support  of  the  judges  and  other  officials.  It  did 
not  grant  tlie  control  of  the  other  revenues,  nor  did  it  make  the 
Legislative  Council  elective,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  people.  So  this  effort  to  conciliate  the  people  failed,  and  the 
discontent  was  increased  by  a  harsh  measure  passed  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1837,  wliich  refused  the  just  demands  of  the  people. 

Turning  to  Upper  Canada,  we  find  much  the  same  troubles  and 
abuses  as  in  Lower  Canada.  There  was,  however,  for  some  time, 
an  important  difference  in  the  political  situation.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  Assembly  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Government ; 
but,  in  Upper  Canada  tlie  Assembly  contained  so  many  Govern- 
ment officials,  such  as  postmasters,  sheriffs  and  registrars,  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  supported  the  Governors  and  their 
advisers.  A  small  but  increasing  number  of  the  members  com- 
plained of  the  abuses  of  the  time,  and  were  treated  by  the  ruling 
body  as  malcontents  and  traitors.  It  was  not  safe  to  say  anything 
in  the  press  or  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  against  the  Government 
and  their  management  of  aiiairs.  The  men  who  for  many  years 
really  controlled  the  province  were  known  as  the  Family  Compact, 
on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  alliance  they  had  formed  to  get  and 
retain  the  offices  of  the  Government.  Many  of  them  were  U.  E. 
Loyalists,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  loyalty  to  Britisli 
institutions.  Others  were  emigrants  from  the  mother  country, 
who,  unwilling  to  make  a  living  by  hard  work  on  bush  farms, 
managed  through  the  influence  of  friends  in  the  Old  Land  to  get 
office  in  or  under  the  Government.  Very  soon  this  Compact  of 
office-holders  came  to  believe  that  it  had  a  right  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Province,  fill  all  the  offices,  and  make  profit  out  of  the 
wild  lands  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  management  of 
these  lands  was  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  settlers.  Not 
only  were  large  grants  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Compact  /or 
purposes  of  speculation,  but  a  company  of  British  capitalists,  called 
the  Canada  Land  Company,  bought  up  large  tracts  which  it  held 
without  making  any  improvements.  The  County  of  Huron  suffered 
more  than  most  places  from  this  bad  policy,  as  for  many  years  this 
fine,  fertile  district  was  left  uncleared  and  unsettled.  Then,  land 
had  been  set  aside  in  each  township  .-is  Clergy  Reserves  and  for  the 
stipport  of  common  schools.     So  much  uncleared  laud  coming 
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between  the  farms  of  settlers  made  it  difficult  to  construct  roads 
and  feaces,  ar.d  separated  thu  fiirm.r.s  so  much  that  they  c<.uld  not 
form  school  districts  witliout  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. 

Then  again,  there  was  great  discontent  because  tlie  English 
Church  clergy  claimed  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  share  in  the 
Clergy  Reserves  grant.  The  Church  of  Scotland  als(,  claimed  a 
share,  as  it  was  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  after  some 
dispute  its  claim  was  recognized.  This  left  out  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Roman  Catholics  and  other  denominations,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  mend  matters  much.  In  183<'),  Sir  John  Colborne  the 
Governor,  and  his  Executive  Council,  endowed  fifty-seven  rectories 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  a  part  of  tliese  church  lands.  This 
was  done  because  the  Reform  party  (tlio  party  opposed  to  the 
Family  Compact)  was  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  it  was  feared  something  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  Church 
of  EnglaTul  from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  endowment. 

As  already  stated,  for  a  time  tlie  Family  Compact  controlled  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  did  not  last  long,  for  the  abuses  of 
power  were  so  great  that  the  people  began  to  elect  as  members  men 
who  tried  to  remove  the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering.  In 
1824  this  Reform  party  elected  a  majority  of  tlio  members,  and  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  as  Speaker,  or  Chairman  of  the  Assembly. 
Tlie  most  prominent  members  of  this  party  at  this  time  were 
Dr.  Roli)h,  Peter  I*erry,  and  Marshall  Bidwell.  At  this  time 
also  the  noted  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  began  to  make  his  influence 
felt.  Mackenzie  was  a  Scotchman  wlio  had  emigrated  to  Canada  a 
few  years  before— had  been  a  storekeeper  in  different  places— and 
then  had  come  to  Toronto  to  start  a  newspaper.  His  pai)er,  "  The 
Colonial  Advocate,"  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Family  Compact  so 
fiercely  that  a  gang  of  ruffians  seized  his  press  and  throw  it  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  made  Mackenzie  and  his  paper  more  popular 
than  ever,  and  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the 
County  of  York,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  Province.  On 
the  floor  of  the  A.ssembly  he  made  himself  very  troublesome  to  the 
Executive  Council,  and  was  continually  unearthing  frauds  and 
scandals  in  connection  with  the  public  accounts,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  such  works  as  the  WcUand  Canal.  Another  man  of  a 
higher  character  and  better  judgment  was  elected,  a  little  later,  in 
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the  town  of  York.  This  was  the  fair-minded  and  moderate  patriot, 
Robert  Baldwin.  In  1830  the  elections  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Family  Compact,  and  it  used  its  majority  in  the  Assembly  to  have 
Mackenzie  expelled  from  the  House  for  a  breach  of  parliamentary 
privilege.  Mackenzie  was  re-elected,  and  again  expelled,  and  once 
more  electied.  He  was  then  sent  to  England  with  petitions  to  the 
King  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  In  1835  the  election  gave  a  ma- 
jority to  the  Reform  party,  and  next  year  the  Governor  Sir  John 
Colbome,  resigned  his  position  and  left  the  Province. 

3.  The  Rebellion  in  Lower  Oanada,  1837-38.— Meanwhile  mat- 
ters wero  hastening  to  a  crisis  in  Lower  Canada.  The  French  were 
much  under  the  influence  of  M.  Papineau,  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
writer,  who  had  the  power  to  stir  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
habitants.  There  had  been  a  deadlock  in  Parliament,  as  the 
Assembly  had  refused  to  vote  money  for  the  payment  of  judges 
and  other  officials,  and  the  Governor  had  taken  what  was  needed 
out  of  the  treasury  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  carried  through  the 
British  Parliament  resolutions  opposed  to  granting  the  Canadian 
people  their  rights,  the  excitement  in  Lower  Canada  was  very  great, 
and  broke  out  in  a  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Papineau  and  Dr. 
Wolfred  Nelson.  The  rebels  were  poorly  prepared  for  a  rising,  and 
the  revolt  was  soon  suppressed  by  Sir  John  Colbome  and  his  reg- 
ulars. Engagements  too.  place  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Richelieu, 
where  Lieutenant  Weir  was  shot  by  the  rebels  while  attempting  to 
escape  from  his  captors  ;  at  St.  Charles,  where  the  rebels  were  de- 
feated; and  at  St.  Eustache,  on  the  Ottawa,  where  many  of  the 
rebels  were  burned  in  a  church. 

The  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  now  suspended,  ana  a 
Special  Council,  half  of  the  members  of  which  were  English  and 
half  French,  was  created  to  govern  for  the  time  being.  Lord  Dur- 
ham, a  nobleman  of  great  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness,  was 
sent  out  from  England  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  report  to  the  Home  Govemnunt.  On  his  arrival,  he  at 
once  began  to  inquire  into  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  both  Provinces, 
and  corrected  several  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  ?wn 
lands.  He  found  a  great  many  political  prisoners  in  the  jai .  >  ,ud 
not  thinking  it  wIrq  to  try  them  before  the  ordinary  courts,  o.  by 
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court8-m*rtial,  he  released  the  most  of  then,,  and  banished  Nelson 
and  eight  othere  to  Bermuda.     He  forbade  Papineau,  who  had  fled 
to  the  Laited  States,  t- .  return  to  Canada,  under  pain  of  death.     In 
doing  these  things,  Durham  acted  without  authority,  and  he  was 
blamed  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  annulled  his  sentences. 
Durham  was  so  chagrined  at  this  seeming  insult  that  he  resigned 
his  position  and  returned  to  England  in  broken  health.     His  im- 
portant work  was,  however,  the  drafting  of  a  Report  on  the  state  of 
Canada,  containing  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  ab<.ut  the 
best  way  of  governing  colonies.     He  advised  that  Canada  should  be 
given  Responaible  Governmeut,  that  is,  the  Governor  should  clioose 
for  his  advisers  the  men  having   the  confidence  of  the  people's 
representatives.     Besides,  he   recommended  that  Canada  should 
have  only  one  Parliament  instead  of  two,  and  suggested  the  Union 
of  aU  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  under  one  Parlia- 
rn»nt.     Later  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Report  had  a  very  great 
iiiuaence.    After  Durham  had  left  Canada,  Sir  John  Colbome  became 
Administrator.     The  people  of  Lower  Canada  despairing  of  justice 
once  ,.,.>re  broke  out  in  revolt,  and  a  few  slight  engagements  took 
place.     Once  more  the  rebellion  was  crushed-this  time  with  con- 
siderable  loss  of  life  and  property.     Twelve  of  the  leaders  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed  at  Montreal.     This  ended  the 
rebellion  in  Lower  Canada. 

4.  RebeUion  in  Upper  Canada,  1837.-After  Sir  John  Colbome's 
retir.  .lent  in  1836,  from  the  Governorship  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
British    Government,   by  a    curious    mistake,    sent    out    as    his 
successor.    Sir    Francis    Bond    Head,    a    man    who    had    never- 
taken  any  interest  in   politics,  and   who   was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  state   ot    affairs  in   the  Province.      At  first   the   Reformers 
thought   Sir   Francis    would    be    friendly    to    their    cause,    but 
like    all    preceding    governors,    he   soon   came   under   the  influ- 
ence of  the  Family  Compact.     He  invited  leading  Reformers  to 
join  the  Executive  Council  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.     But 
-e  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal  that  the   Council  should  be 
resionsible  to  the  Assembly,   and,   in  consequence,  the   Reform 
members  of  the  Council  resigned.     8<x>n  after  this  there  was  a 
general  election,  and  Sir  Francis  threw  himself  into  the  contest 
with  ureat  zeal  and  eflect.     H«  made  the  people  believe  that  their 
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loyalty  was  at  stake,  and  succeeded  in  having  Mackenzie  and  other 
Reform  leaders  defeated  at  the  polls.  Mackenzie  and  some  of  his 
associates  now  despaired  of  having  the  grievances  of  the  people 
removed  by  peaceable  means,  and  unwisely  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Papineau  to  join  in  a  revolt.  As  if  to  encourage  them,  Sii 
Francis  Head  »ent  all  the  regular  troops  from  Upper  to  Lower 
Canada  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  leaving  York  an<l 
its  armory  wholly  unprotected.  Mackenzie  began  to  stir  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  by  articles  in  his  paper,  and  by  violent  speeches. 
Soon  the  disaffected  began  arming  and  drilling  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  province,  and,  although  warned  of  what  was 
going  on.  Sir  Francis  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  stop  these  danger- 
ous proceedings.  In  fact  the  Governor  acted  as  if  he  wished  to 
hasten  a  revolt.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  a  rising  should  take 
place  on  the  7th  December,  that  York  should  be  surprised,  the 
government  buildings  and  armory  seized,  the  Governor  and  Council 
taken  prisoners,  and  thpn  a  republican  form  of  Government  estab- 
lished. It  so  happened  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  York,  Dr. 
Rolph  being  the  chief,  changed  the  time  for  attack  from  the  7th  to 
the  4th,  without  informing  all  the  leaders  outside  of  the  change. 

On  the  day  appointed,  about  four  hundred  men  gathered  at 
Montgomery's  Tavern,  four  miles  from  Toronto.  They  were  badly 
armed,  worn  with  travel,  and  disappointed  at  the  mistake  in  their 
plans.  Still,  had  they  marched  at  once  to  York,  it  could  easily 
have  been  surprised  and  captured  ;  but  Rolph,  either  through  fear 
or  treachery,  counselled  delay  until  more  men  arrived.  Before 
this  could  happen  the  rebels  were  discovered,  and  steps  taken  to 
defend  the  town,  the  armory  and  the  government  buildings.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  attempt  a  surprise.  The  next  day  Mackenzie 
wished  to  attack  at  once  ;  but  Rolph  still  counselled  delay,  promis- 
ing support  from  friends  in  the  town  if  the  attack  were  delayed 
until  after  dark.  The  night  atbick  was  a  failure,  and  the  following 
day  Colonel  McNab  having  arrived  from  Hamilton  with  a  number  of 
loyalists,  a  force  of  nine  hundred  men  was  sent  against  Mackenzie, 
who  with  four  hundred  men  stood  his  ground  near  Montgomery's 
Tavern.  The  conflict  was  brief  and  decisive — the  few  rebels,  with- 
•  out  proper  arms  or  support,  being  easily  defeated  and  scattered. 
Mackenzie,  with  a  reward  of  £1,000  on  his  head,  escaped  with  great 
difficulty  ;  and  after  many  exciting  adventures  in  travelling  from 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  Act  of  Union — 1840. — The  rebellion  li.id  failed  because 
the  Canadian  people  were  loyal ;  nevertheless,  it  call  -d  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Government  to  the  need  of  a  chaiigo  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  C!olony.  The  influence  of  Lord  Durham's  report 
now  began  to  be  felt,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  British  Government 
to  unite  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under  one 
Parliament.  To  bring  this  about,  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  was 
sent  out  as  the  Grovemor  of  Canada.  No  great  difficulty  was  met 
with  in  Lower  Canada,  because  the  Lower  Canadian  Parliament 
had  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  and  tlie  Special 
Council  that  was  acting  in  its  place  was  quite  willing  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  union.  But  the  French  were  not  quite 
80  willing,  for  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  influence  as  a  race. 
Their  petitions  against  the  union  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Council 
passed  a  strong  resolution  in  favor  of  uniting  tbe  Provinces. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Assembly  was  prepared  to  support  the 
project,  but  the  Family  Compact  which  controlled  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Councils  did  not  like  the  idea  of  losing  its  power, 
and  bitterly  opposed  the  proposed  measure.  Mr.  Thompson,  with 
great  tact  and  skill,  made  the  Compact  feel  that  the  British 
Government  was  anxious  for  the  change,  and  by  appeals  to  their 
loyalty  induced  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  Union.  A  Bill  stating  the  terms  of  the 
Union  was  now  drawn  up,  approved  of  by  the  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada  and  the  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  be  made  into  a  law.  The  Bill  passed  the  British 
Parliament  in  1840  ;  but  the  Union  did  not  take  place  till  Febru- 
ary, 1841. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Union,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  to 
have  but  one  Parliament,  composed  of  a  Legislative  Council  with 
not  less  than  twenty  membei-s  appoi  ited  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly  of  eighty-tour  members — forty-t^Afo  from 
each  Province.     The  Executive  Council  was  to  consist  of  eight 
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members,  who  were  fo  be  T,sjmu,ihU  to  Parliament-  that  is  th. 
Governor  was  instructefl  hv  th,.  h  r.  "'*'"ent,  that  is,  the 
advisers  frn,.  .r      ,.      ,    ^  """"^  «oveni.nent  to  chooyo  his 

^he  Assembly  was  g,ven  the  control  of  all  the  revenue ;  l,„t  had  to 
make  a  permanent  provision  for  the  r«yn.ent  of  J„d.es  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses  of  government      T>,..  ;    i  . 

indenend.'nf    lit^  ♦»,     •     '  S'*"'-"""''"'^^-     fh«  judges  now  l)ecime 

mS  w  rh;  f    JS'  •'"''^"'  '"  ^"^''''"'^'  «»'^  -'"^^1  ""t  bo  dis- 
missed without  good  cause.     Thus  most  of  t!.e  demands  of  the 

Union,  had  resulted  in  the  tuo  iK.hrical  parties  being  of  nearlv 
equal  strength.  Lord  Syder.ha.u  tri..!  to  goverr,  hyZZL^^ 
Executive  Council  composed  of  ..e„.,>ers  ,  f'  ."  Z^^^^ 
Reform  element,  finding  it  dit«cuit  t.  ....,  liJZ^:^ 
their  pohtical  opponents,  resigned  offi  .  and  ^  he  Govenrent^e 
came  a  Conservative  Government.  No  .rthele.s,  in  SZf  the" 
difficulty  experienced  in  working  the  n..w  inachmJiy.  m^  i»Ur 
tant  measures  were  passed  the  first  session.  ^ 

}SI  ^)r  '^^  """""^  important  wa.,  the  Municipal  Act.  which  «ave 
local  self-government  to  the  villages,  towns,  towLhips  and  council 
of  Ipper  Canada.  The  people  of  each  municipahty  co,  Id  n^ 
manage  such  matters  as  building  roads,  bridges"  jails  and  couX 
houses  through  men  elected  for  that  purpose,  I J  tho  were  ^led 

cities.  Othor  measures  were  the  taking  over  of  the  Welland  Canal 
as  a  government  work,  the  placing  of  public  works  under X 
control  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  or  Minis - 
t^,  and  the  encouragement  of  numerous  enterprises  for  the 
developn^eut  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  for  Can^a,  Sydenha^i 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  one  of  the  L; 
and  safest  guides  in  political  afT^ir.  Canada  ho.  ever  I^  wl 
removed,  Sept.  19,  1841.  *" 

rx,Lfi\^^'i!''  ^'^'^^^'-'^^  British  Government  that  ap- 
pomted  Sydenham  was  a  Liberal  Government,    but  ,t  had  l^t 
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power,  and  a  Conservative  Government  appointed  his  Buccemor. 
Thia  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  He  was  a  Conservative,  but  he  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Sydenham,  and  during  his  short  term  of 
office,  he  tried  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  Rosijonsible  Government. 
He  formed  a  new  ministry,  the  principal  members  of  which  were 
Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Francis  Hincks.  This  was 
the  firat  Reform  Ministry  of  Canada.  Bagot  died  in  1843,  and  was 
succe.  .led  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  political  experience  had 
been  gained  in  India  and  Jamaica.  He  was  an  able  and  upright 
man,  but  utterly  unfit  by  his  previous  training  for  governing  a 
colony  where  the  people  wished  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  He 
soon  got  into  trouble  with  his  Ministry  and  the  Assembly.  He 
claimed  the  right  to  make  appointments  to  government  offices,  such 
as  registrarships  and  shrievalties  ;  but  his  advisers  objected  on  the 
ground  that  they  wera  responsible  for  all  such  appointments,  and 
therefore,  should  recommpnd  the  persons  to  be  appointed.  As  the 
Governor  would  not  yield,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  except  one,  resigned.  For 
some  time  Metcalfe  tried  to  govern  without  a  ministry,  as  the  Con- 
servatives were  nob  strong  enough  in  the  Assembly  to  form  a 
(Government.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Draper  to 
take  office  and  form  a  Ministry,  and  then  dissolved  the  Assembly 
and  had  a  new  election.  In  this  election  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took 
an  active  part,  and  managed  to  get  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  his 
Ministers  and  his  policy.  Soon  after  this,  hti  asked  to  be  recalled, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  Earl  Cathcart  acted  as  Governor  until 
Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  1847. 

4.  Ashburton  Treaty.  —While  Canada  was  thus  slowly  working 
out  a  free  system  of  government  some  important  events  of  another 
character  had  taken  place.  In  1842,  England  and  the  United 
States  settled  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  map  that  showed  the  boundary  decided 
upon  in  1783  had  been  lost,  and  disputes  had  arisen  about  the  line 
between  the  State  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  After  various 
fruitless  efforts  to  get  a  satisfactory  decision  Lord  Ash  burton  and 
Daniel  Webster  were  appointed  by  the  British  and  United  States 
governments  respectively  to  decide  what  was  the  right  boundary 
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line.     The  result  of  the  negotiation  was  that  Wehs^^r  «,«„^  a^  • 

^eUing^or  the  United  States  the  lion.3har:;t^^^^^^^^^^ 

tory.      The  treaty  gave  seven  thou.sand  square  nules  to  the  LW 

fifth  nr  f  r""^  '"^  ^''^^  ^^---'^-      It  fi-ed  the  fLr^ 

fifth  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  dividing  line  as  far  as  the  sl 
Wence  and  then  traced  the  line  up  thft  river,  and  t Cgh  tt 
^ea  Lakes  as  far  west  as  the  Lake  of  t!.o  VVoods.  From  thu 
point  wes  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  was  to  be  tt 
boundary  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  treaty  also  had  a  clause 
providing  for  the  sending  back  to  their  own  country  of  escaTel 
^mma^  accused  of  arson,  forgery,  piracy,  robber/and  JuX 
This  IS  known  as  the  first  ' '  Extnulition  Trity." 

J\h!n'rrsi.^T-^^^^^^^^  ^po- 

Pubiic  School  system   by  B^E  :i;:„X:r'%rt839  Z 
Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  h.ui  set  .side' two  hundred  a^d  fit 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  grammar  schools  •  hZ 
httle  provision  had  been  made  for  the  cJmon  or,  1  we  „ow 
call  them    the  publ  c  schools.     Li  1841  Parliament  granted  twi 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  educational  ySo^     but 
three  years  later  it  repealed  the  Act.     In  1844  Rev  E^eT.n  R 
^n,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  had  ..ken^a:  iV^pr^^^^^^^^^ 
nalism  and  ix.ht.c,s,  was  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  EduL 
tion  for  Upper  Canada.     He  at  once  began  to  lay  broad  and  deTp 
the  foundations  of  our  Public  School  systen..      He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  many  times  to  examine  the  schools  of  Scotland,  Engknd 
Prussia,  and  other  European  nations,  and  wisely  selected  fromerch 
system  what  was  best  adapted  to  a  new  country.     His  sTeme 
was  submitted    to   Parliament   in    184G,  and  its^uain  f  atur^^ 
adopted.     Later  on   in  ia50,  it  was  improved  ;  ana  from  thaf tin^ 
to  the  present  our  Public  School  sys.eui   has  undergone  many 

«ib  e  The  system  now  providea  for  the  free  education  of  ever, 
child  a  the  expense  of  ^he  public  ;  and  gives  each  locahty  or  di^ 
tect  a  large  measure  of  control  over  its  own  schools,  subject  to  the 
inspection  ai  1  oversight  of  the  Govermnent. 

tiJlr  'V  ";Sf  Ir  ^  ""'"f  P'"^'™""  ^"'^  ^-'^"^  ""^^  i»  higher  educa. 
toon.    In  1841  Victoria  University,  at  Cobourg,  got  iu  Lrter.  al 
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the  same  year  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  was  founded.  Bodi 
these  colleges  were  denominational — Victoria  being  connected  with 
the  Methodist  body,  and  Queen's  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
King's  College,  Toronto,  had  been  founded  as  a  Chiurch  of  England 
institution,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Strachan.  But  the 
growing  strength  of  other  religious  denominations  soou  compelled 
the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  and,  in  1849,  the  University 
i)i  Torcjnto  (as  it  was  now  called)  became  a  non-denominational 
institution  and  was  opened  to  all  classes  of  the  people  on  the  same 
terms.  I>r  Stnichan  was  not  satiffied  with  the  change,  and  at 
once  took  steps  to  establish  a  college  under  the  control  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  founOing  of 
Trinity  University,  Toronto,  in  1853. 

6.  Lord  Elgin's  Administration.— When  Lord  Elgin  reached 
Canada  he  found  a  bitter  party  conflict  going  on.  The  Draper 
Administration  was  weak  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  Its  opponents 
were  led  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  and  the  country  was 
disquieted  by  an  agitation  over  the  "Rebellion  Losses  Bill,"  and 
by  a  demand  from  the  more  extreme  Reformers  for  a  different 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Clergy  Reserves.  In  1840  a  partial 
settlement  had  been  made  of  the  latter  question  by  giving  one  half 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Reserves  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  other  religious 
denominations.  This  did  not  satisfy  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
who  thought  the  land  should  be  sold,  and  the  money  received  use**, 
for  educational  and  other  purposes.  The  other  cause  of  disquiet, 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  was  a  measure  intended  to  make  good 
to  the  loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by 
the  rebellion  of  1837-38.  The  Draper  Government  proposed  to  take 
the  money  received  from  certain  taxes  and  pay  the  losses  with  it ; 
but  the  members  from  Lower  Canada  demanded  that  the  losses  in 
Lower  Canada  should  also  be  paid.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1847 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  by  voting  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  loyalists  ;  but  the  amount  was  so  small  that  it  had  no  effect  in 
quieting  the  agitation.  In  1849  the  Draper  Government  was 
defeated  at  the  polls,  and  the  famous  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Adminis- 
tration came  into  office. 

The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  onc«  more  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment— this  time  by  a  Reform  Government.    It  wm  a  mora  sweep- 
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whom  were  foolish  enough   in  ,\J^     ^^^  ""^  ^^"^  *^'"'  »  ""'"ber  of 
Montreal  .„.  Torort  ^Itr^^P^^^ 
session,  whrn  an  infuriated  niob  broke  in     f..        I  '^  '" 

and  ended  besetting  the  Parl^.e^t  ^     i,    ;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
preventea  all  attempts  at  saving  the  conto.   1        i  """^ 

libmry  containing  documents   o'LT'j!"'^  *  ^^''^  "^'"^^^^ 

Government  c„„,„e„ded  hi,  .e.i„n,,  and  J  1,  h     ,t.   T'^ 
.  consequence  of  this  riot.  Parliament  met  no  „,„!  i^T\    ^ 

removed  by  the  British  p!rlil        .  "  ?^"''"'*  8"^  h--"!  been 
-cold  be  Le  to  p  If  „^1   T    '  "'•■"  '"'""''"">  ''"■"^ 

dntieaaaahe  ^^J^mZ:':^:/^!^:'"  °°7"^  '"* 

building  „t  a  rail^ad  fr HmT: TCJ    ITl:^'^^'^' 

«   toolc    „.a„y   ,„.r,    to   carry   this    p.op  ^d    ilfff  o  '     S" 

Thonaandsof  ilw  „,dT"cllj^  "7  '"  """  "'"'"'W  1»"<1- 

pestilence  brolLutinVl^r°i  OS      Wbl    .r*'""'""'''   '"'■"  "'") 

pestilence  apread  alor.;  tL-tntie^::  X:  l^id  "  t,"'' 
poor  lumigrants  died.  ^  pt-oplo  bcnidos  the 
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long  time  Canada  had  few  means  of  taking  her  products  to  distant 
markets,  and  was  dependent  on  the  boiits  that  navigated  her  lakes 
and  rivers.      ThU  state  of  things  now  began  to  change  rapidly. 
The  need  of  'jetter  means  of  carrying  goods  and  the  products  of 
farm  and  shop  to  market  led  to  the  building  of  railroads  througli 
the  mor^  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country.     The  first  Ime  built 
was  one  between  La  Prairie  and   St.  John's  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1836.      The  first  road  be^un  in 
Upper  Canada  was  the  Northern  Railway,  the  first  sod  of  which 
was  turned  in  1851.      Then  came  in  rapid  succession  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Grand  Trunk,   the  latter  receiving   from  the 
Government  important  aid.      These  roads  helped  very  much  in 
opening  up  for  settlement  the  north,  west,  and  east  of  Canada,  and 
made  the  farms  of  the  settlers  much  more  valuable.      In  1852  the 
Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  was  passed,  which  gave  the  Government 
power  to  lend  money  to  towns,  villages,  and  other  municipalities 
for  local  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings. 
The  terms  were  very  easy,  and  many  municipalities  got  bo  heavily 
in  debt  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  back  to  the  Government 
either  principal  or  interest.      There  are  many  municipalities  in 
Canada  that  yet  feel  the  burden  of  a  foolish  extravagance  at  this 
time.    Besides,  there  was  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  a  kind  of  rail- 
way craze,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  on  roiids  that  did 
not  pay  for  their  construction.     Parliament  was  too  free  in  making 
giants  to  railroads  and  other  public  works,  and  the  result  was  that 
Canada  began  to  have  a  heavy  public  debt,  which  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  growing.     In  1851,  another  event  of  importance  took 
place :  the  Canadian  Government  was  given  control  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  immediately  established  a  uniform  rate  of  posbige— 
threepence  on  every  half -ounce— and,  besides,  introduced  the  use 
of  postage  stamps.     Before  this,  when  a  letter  was  sent  or  received, 
postage  had  to  be  paid  in  money.     In  1846  England  adopted  Free 
Trade  as  her  policy,  and  a  few  years  after  threw  open  her  markets 
to  all  countries  on  the  same  terms.     For  a  time  this  injured  Cana- 
dian farmers  and  producers,  who  had  not  as  good  means  of  carrying 
their  products  to  English  markets  as  the  Amoricans.     But  with  the 
building  of  railroads  and  the  estiiblishment  of  better  lines  of  steam- 
ships the  evil  was  lessened,  and  Canada  prospered  greatly,  increasing 
rapidly  in  both  wealth  and  population.     This  prosperity  was  partly 
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d^to  a  very  imp<,rt.nt  treaty  made  in  1854,  through  the  tact  and 
wisdom  of  Lord  tlg.n.  In  that  year  Canada  and  the  United  States 
agreed  upon  a  Reciprcity  Treaty,  by  which  the  products  of  the^^ 

"nitJi  .  ";"•  ""/  ''^  '°'""'  ""^^  *"  ^--'3^  ^-hanged.  C 
Tmted  States  obtained  theright  to  fish  in  many  of  Canadf 's  watera 
and  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canadian  canals ;  whiL  Can^dT 
m  retun,,  was  given  the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  Th^ 
treaty  was  to  continue  ten  years  from  March,  1855,  and  after  thai 
could  be  ended  by  twelve  months'  notice  from  either  party 

8.  The  Clergy  Reserves  and  Seignorial  Tenure.-Meanwhile 
pohtical  agitation  w.is  g.ing  on  over  two  burning  questtr    One 
wa    the  old  grievance  of  the  Clergy  Ue.serves,  which  the  Baldw^^' 
Lafontame  Administration  hoped  had  been  settled  in  1840      But  a 
strong  and  growing  body  of  the  more  radical  Reformers,  led  by 
George  Brown,  the  editor  and  manager  of  the  (?/o6e,  a    ,owerfu^ 
political  newspaper,  wished  to  take  the  reserves  away  from  the  de- 
nominations and  use  them  for  the  general  good  of  the  Province. 
The  other  question    that  of  Seignorial  Tenure,  was  one  of  great 
interest   o  the  pe..ple  of  Lower  Canada.      It  was  seen  that  hofding 
and  under  the  old  French  system  of  feudal  tenure  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  tliat  Province     the 
services  and  payments  by  the  peasants  to  the  "seigneurs"  having 
become  a  grievous  burden  as  the  Province  became  better  settled 
and  the  land  more  valuable.     It  was  found  im,K>ssible  to  dispose  of 
one  question  without  dealing  with   the  other  ;   so  in   18^4,   the 
Reform  Government  of  Mr.  Hincks  havh.g  been  defeated  b;  the 
temporary  union  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Reformers  with  the 
Conservatives,  the  new  Conservative  Ministry  of  Sir  Allan  McNab 
brought  in  two  bills ;  the  one  to  divide  the  Clergy  Reserves  among 
the  different  municipalities  of  Upper  Canada  according  to  popula 
tion,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  them  for  local  improven.ntror  for 
educational  purposes ;  the  other,  to  abolish  Seignorial  Tenure,  and 
to   allow  the  land   in  Lower  Canada  to   bo  held   by  the  people 
as  freeMds.     In  both  cases  compensation  was  made  by  Parliament 
for  the  lo.S8es  the  clergy  and  the  seigneurs  suffered  by  the  change 
In  this  way  two  grievances  of  long  stan.ling  were  happilv  remov^! 
and  the  last  link  uniting  Cliurcli  and  State  in  Upper  Canada  was 
broken.     Two  other  political  chan-es  mus^  be  noted.     In  1853  the 
population  having  increased  greatly  since  tiie  Union,  the  number  of 
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members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  increased  from  eighty- 
four  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  eac'n  Province  still  having  an  equal 
number  of  members.  Three  years  later,  the  Legislative  Council 
became  an  elective  body,  the  existing  members  retaining  their 
positions  for  life.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  now  fully 
one  million  and  a  quarter,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada  about  three 
hundred  thousand  less. 

9.  A  Political  Dead-Lock.— A  curious  state  of  affairs  now  arose 
in  Canada.     Tlie  old  political  parties  became  shattered,  and  new 
alliances   were  formed.      In  Upper  Canada  the  more  advanced 
Reformers  gained  great  influence,  and  began  agitating  for  a  change 
in  the  basis  of  representation  in  Parliament.     They  claimed  that  as 
Upper  Canada  was  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  Lower  Canada, 
and  paid  more  taxes,  it  should  send  more  members  to  Parliament. 
Against  this  it  was  urg^d  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  Lower  Can- 
ada had  a  larger  population,  greater  wealth,  and  a  smaller  public 
debt  than  Upper  Canada — yet,  it  was  given  the  same  number  of 
representatives.     It  was,  therefore,  contended  that  Lower  Canada 
should  continue  to  have  as  many  members  of  Parliament  as  Upper 
Canada.     The  agitation  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  parties 
became  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  question  of  "  Representation 
by  Population,"  as  it  was  called.     On  the  one  side  was  a  njajority 
of  the  members  from  Upper  Canada,  and  a  minority  from  Lower 
Canada  ;  while  opposed  to  the  new  policy  was  a  minority  from 
Upper  Canada,  and  a  majority  from  Lower  Canada.     Jolm  A.  Mac- 
donald  and  George  Etienne  Cartier  were  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party ;  George  Brown,  William  McDougall  and  A.  A. 
Doii'->ji  the  principal  advocates  of  "Representation  by  Population" 
and  the  Reform  policy.     Several  administrations  were  defeated  in 
the  years  between  1858  and  1864,  and  finally  it  became  evident 
some  change  in  the  constitution  must  take  place  if  good  government 
was  to  continue. 

10.  Steps  towards  Confederat  io — In  1864  a  dead-lock  (f 
political  parties  was  reached,  and  the  leaders  of  both  sides  recog- 
nizing the  danger,  dropped  their  feuds,  and  united  to  form  a  Coali- 
tion Government,  which  had  for  its  object  tlie  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and,  if  possible,  also  those 
of  the  Maritims  Provinces.     The  principle  of  this  Confederation 
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w«  suggested  by  the  form  of  Government  in  the  «ljoinin«.  Re- 

Tna^ld  bv  ,      """  '"^'f^'^'  "-"-  "f  g— 1  interest  to  b^ 
WprtenteVT"  ^^^^^'-'^^^J"  ^^'^^h  all  the  province,  would 

1^  Geor"  t  r.  ^'"^  ^'^^''^  "^°"g  *''«  movement.  In 
1860  George  Brown  had  proposed  in  Parliament  the  principle  of 
such  a  scheme,  but  his  resolution  was  lost  by  a  lai^e  maSt^ 
m  country  was  not  then  ready  for  its  adoption,  fi'ut  whiTt 
th^  no?"";  T"  ''"^^  '""^  ^"••^^  -  ^"*h  parties,  it  wl  f Sm^ 
Confederation.     A  Conference  or  gathering  of  delegates  from  these 

Pnnce  Edward  Island,  to  arrange  for  a  union,  and  the  CanSian 
Government  asked  and  received  permission  to   end  delegates       At 

^^^^f;Tt  ''^  ^"^ r '""  "^  ^"  *'^«  ^----  waf  seriousty 
^scussed.  It  was  decided  to  call  another  Conference  at  Quebec  in 
November,  and  to  invite  all  the  provinces  to  be  present  through 

he  o,'Hrn    '^'-,^-^—  -t.  -d  «^t.r  much  deliber    lo^ 
the  outJxnes  of  a  scheme  of  Confederation  were  approved  of  by 
Lpper  Canada   Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick 
CoTfln     ■  :f  '^'^"'  ^"'  ^-foundland  had  withdrawnZ:  tt 

deietr"'  T"  ^""P"^^  ""'  ^^'"8  *=— ^>^«  t«  them.     The 

delegates  sej^rated  to  report  to  their  respective  Parliaments  which 

soon  after,  in  1865.  agreed  to  the  scheme  and  made  the  nls^^ 

arrangements  to  get  the  consent  of  the  British  Parliament.     7n 

1866  delegates  from  the  different  provinces  met  in  London  to  draft 

a  Bi  1  for  submission  to  the  In.perial  Parliament.     This  Bill  was 

finally  passed  on  the  28th  February  18(J7.  and  under   the  name 

of  the  British  North  America  Act,  is  the  law  which  defines  our 

present  constitution.     It  came  into'  force  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1807 

«ut  Its  passage  was  not  satisfactory  to  all  tlie  provinces.      Nova 

bcotia  was  brought  into  Confederati<.n  against  its  will-its  Govern- 

ment  having  accepted  the  terms  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 

people.      Remonstrances  and  petitions  wore  sent  to  the  British 

l^arliament :  but  they  were  of  no  avail.      The  British  Government 

Wrought  thr.t  the  discontent  would  soon  die  away,  and  that  the 

^tish  pessessions  in  America  would  be  safer  and  stronger  under 

Confederation,   against  possible  attacks  fn.m  the  United  States, 

than  existing  as  colonies  independent  of  each  other. 
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11.  Minor  Events  of  Importance. — Before  giving  the  terms  of 
this  Confederation  Act,  we  must  notice  some  things  of  less  import- 
ance, which  had  taken  place  while  Canada  was  working  out  her 
future  form  of  government.  In  1854  our  Volunteer  system  was 
introduced.  Before  this  the  Militia  had  very  little  drill,  and 
when  danger  threatened  the  country,  its  defence  for  a  time,  de- 
pended upon  the  few  regular  troops  stationed  in  Canada.  Now  the 
yciting  men  were  encouraged  to  volunteer  and  form  companies  and 
regiments  under  their  own  officers,  so  that,  should  an  invasion  be 
attempted,  there  would  always  be  thousands  of  active  men,  with 
some  knowledge  of  drill,  ready  to  resist  In  1858  Bytown  or 
Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  became  the  fixed  place  for  Parliament 
to  meet.  This  Jte  was  chosen  by  the  Queen,  and  its  choice  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  larger  cities.  More 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  the  introduction  in 
1858  of  decimal  currency,  whereby  we  began  to  reckon  in  dollars 
and  cents  instead  of  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  long  bridge  across  the  St.  Jjawrence  at  Montreal,  which 
was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1860,  under 
the  name  of  the  Victoria  Bridge. 

In  1861,  a  civil  war  began  in  the  United  States  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  lasted  for  four  years.  It  affected 
Canada  in  many  ways.  For  a  time  it  made  good  prices  for  nearly  all 
the  Canadian  farmer  had  to  sell,  raised  the  wages  of  mechanics,  and 
gave  good  profits  to  the  merchants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  serious  danger  of  a  war  between  England  and  the  North,  arising 
out  of  the  sympathy  and  secret  help  the  pe  pie  of  England  gave 
the  South.  Many  Canadians  crossed  the  frontier  to  fight  in  the 
armies  of  the  North,  and  many  Southerners  took  refuge  in  Cauada, 
some  of  whom  made  raids  across  the  border  into  the  villages  and 
towns  of  the  North.  These  raids  created  a  bad  feeling  towards 
Canada,  so  that  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
expired  in  1866,  the  United  States  Government  refused  to  renew  it. 
Canada  also  suffered  from  the  ill-will  of  the  American  Gevemment 
in  another  way.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  a  body  of  ruffians  called 
Fenians,  and  belonging  to  a  secret  society  having  for  its  object  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  crossed  the  frontier  at 
Black  Rock,  took  possession  of  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Erie,  and 
threatened  the  Niagara  peniusula.    A  number  of  Volunteezw  from 
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haggler,  behind,  s„,„„  „t  .h„,  wlr^Tt"  ;  'M:i'"L*  '" 
dcmned  to  death      TL^;-        ^  .    «»iJiurea,  tried,  and  con- 

Crown,  were  Chan  J  r,-""'  *^''""^'  '"'^  clenienoy  of  the 
^..1,  ^  cfi-^nged  to  iinpri.sonnient  in  the  Penitentiary      At 

Aff,r  .  l,„  ■',,""  •'"«"'Pt«  iHJing  m.i(le  to  mvarts  (ho  oounlrr 
Ater  .    ongdeky  the  American  .uihoritie.  put  a  .t„„  ^1, 
raids,  which,  had  the  feeling  „f  the  United  3.  ?        j  ^ 
been  mote  friendly,  niight'everlL^^nptce      ,'„<,„ 
the^  .ttac-.,  did  ^     They  „«,„  the  Briri,?  Cin'^CZ 


CHAPTER  Vn 

NOVA  SCOTIA   AlfD   NRW   BRUNSWICK. 

1.  Nova  Scotia.-We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  a  new  and 
larger  Canada.     Henceforth  it  is  the  Donunion  of^anadaTb"^ 
which  we  must  speak.     We  nmst,  also,  drop  the  old  na.ls  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  and  use  in.stead  /or  these  provinis-the 
new  names   Ontario  an.l  C,,.ehec.     For  when  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  jon.ed  in  the  Confcleration,  it  was  decided,  to  prevent 
onfu^on,  to  change  the  names  of  the  provinces  of  (Id  CanX 
In  many  respects  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  BrunswS^ 
r  T  T'Z  '"  ''"'  °'  ^W>er  and  Lower  Canada.     A^f  hiLoTer 
Canada,     he  fii.t  settlers  of  Nova  Scotia  were  French,  the  fir! 
settlemen    bemg  made  hy  De  Monts,  in  1605,  at  Port  Royal  (now 
Annapoh.,).a  httle  earli.-r  than  tha'.  at  Quebec  by  Ohamplafn.     tZ 
Cabots,  a  IS  said,  first  discovered  the  coun.ry.  and  on  that  ground 
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Nova  Scotia  was  claimed  -m  an  English  possession.  The  little 
colony  of  Port  Royal  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1614  an  Englisli 
expedition  from  Virginia  took  the  fort,  destroyed  it,  and  then 
sailed  away.  At  that  time  the  province  was  called  Aradia,  and 
included  the  present  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  iJrunswick, 
but  in  1624  it  was  given  by  England  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  an«l 
he  named  it  Nova  Scotia.  Between  1624  and  1713  Port  Royal 
changed  ownership  many  times,  belonging  alternately  to  the  Eni,' 
lish  and  the  French  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  it  passed 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 

At  this  time  its  name  was  changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honor  ot  the 
English  Queen  Anne.     Not  only  Port  Royal,  but  all  Acatlia  was 
by  this  treaty  given  to  the  English.     English  st-Hlers  slowly  found 
their  way  to  the  Province,  and  the  city  of  Halifax  was  founded  in 
1749.     But  the  French  inhabitants  and  the  Micuiac  Indians  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  change  oi  ownership,  and  plots  agauist  British 
rule  were    entered    into    between    the   French    inside  an.i    the 
French  outside  the  Province.      All  efforts  to  get  the    Acadians 
to   take   the  oath  of   allegiance  to  the   British  king   failed,   and 
as   the   English   settlements   in    the   Fh-ovince    were  in   constant 
danger  of  attacks  from  the  neighboring  French  and  tht  ir  Indian 
allies,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  Acadians  from  their  homes  and 
carry  them  to  a  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  severe  sentence  was  carried  out  in  1755.     The  sad  story  of 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians  is  told  in  the  beautiful  and  pathetic 
poem  "  Evangeline,"  by  Longfellow.     The  constant  fear  of  attacks 
from  the  French  was  removed  wb^n,  in  1758,  the  strong  fortress 
of   Louisburg,  in   Cape  Breton,    was   captured    by    Wolfe.      The 
conquest  of  Canada  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  followed,  and   Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,   and   Prince    Edward    Island   were   surren- 
dered to  the  British.     Until  1784,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward   Island,  and  Cape  Breton   formed  one  Province. 
Then  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  nnd  Cape  Breton 
became  separate  Provinces,  but  the  last  named  was  again  joined  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  18*i  9.     A  Constitution  was  given     .  Nova  Scotia  in 
1758,  BO  that  ^t  had  representative  institutions  many  years  before 
Lower  Canada.     It  was  to  be  governed  by  a  joint  Executive  and 
Legislative  Council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  by  an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people.     This  form  of  Govenuuent  did  not  succeed 
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the  people  over  "he  ,  'e  of  T"'  '^"f  ^''"'"^  "^^'^  '"'"^^  ^"  *"« 
-cee  J  After  the  t'  ^l*  U  7^"'  r'f  "'"=  '"^  ^'^'^-^ 
Scotia;  a,„l  soon  the  new  sot^L  1  ."^     "''  '""'^  ^  ^'"^''^ 

and  liberal  fonn  of  go^e^n  el^  tT  ''''"''  '*"  *  '"""^  J"«' 
•nuch  the  sam.  ^.shi!n  asT  W  C  '  f  f ""  """  "^'""^"^  ""  ^ 
bellion.  The  same  abuse  "existed  T  r  "'  ''  '"^  ""'  '''"'^  ^«  ^«- 
and  after  a  severe  polS  Itr  ;  e  ;;  ^  H^^^  ''T^' 
an  important  mrt    K..s..M,.«iH     n  "^"'"h  Joseph  Hone  played 

people,  m„„j,„t  th„,„  bX  ;  /f  f7^'  :"'""••"  "'"'  ■°"'"'8»» 
Her«.ho„|,.„de„|,"  ,7:,"'  ^-  *■•  WahHt  «n.l  So,„ch  descent. 

fr«  to  »n  her  pe™le      O,  ^      T     "'  '""'  ^°"""  l"-«i»lly 

'o«n.eai„x78«,r„7;^,i,rHSr:;.:^:r»'  "■'■'^-  - 

ge.ted.      'hi,  in    ,r,  f  r  °  ,'*"""' •*""•■■"•'  I""'  "Wen  been  sug. 

dW  not  represent  the  opinion,  ./^.tpeop  IVv'T'T',''''''™'"' 
b..ter  .giution  .gainst  Co„federati„n  C,  lej  he^,  'r  T'  * 
leader,  .T<iseph  Howe      Tn  ,•>;„  *k    r.  "'"  Reform 

petitioned  a  ainst  the  T,  i  "a.  \!rH  T"  ^TV^"  ^'^•^^""""^' 
the  pas.sago  of  the  Brir.sh  Xor  W  ";  Ac''  "^'^ff'^^T^ 
emment  w-.uld  not  listen  to  the  anZ  .ntv  ^  "'^'  ^""- 
Confederation  in  nn.eh  the  .s..nu  fSn'as  oW  s'\  '"  '"^""' 
Union  with  England  over  o,.e  hundred  and  fiftlv^KT''^''^  *'"' 
us  hope  that  our  C<.nfederation  maX^the  I'T  "  ,  "^'^ 

the  Union  of  1707.  "^PP^  '■*'''"^*«  as 
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Nova  Scotia.     Its  earliest  p.  ttlements  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  River,  and,  like  the  settlements  at  Port  Royal,  were  made  by 
the  French.     After  the  American  Revoluti<  nary  War,  thousands  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists  settled  in  the  province  ;  many  of  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  city  of  St.  John.     These  new 
settlers  were  dissatisfied  because  they  were  not  given  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  petitioned  tr  have  a  new 
province  formed  independent  of  Nova  Scotia.     In  XT'"     the  Home 
Government  granted  their  petition,  and  the  result  was  f\e  forma- 
tion of  the  present  province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  ..  government 
similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia.     Fredericton  became  its  capital,  al- 
though its  chief  town  was  St.  John.     The  people  of  this  province 
did  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  farming  as  the  settlers  of  the 
other  provinces,  because  the  very  valuable  timber  and  fisheries  of 
the  country  made  it  more  profitable  to  engage  in  lumbering  and 
fishing  than  in  tilling  the  soil.      In  1809,  Britsvin  laid  a  tax  on  tim- 
ber brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  in  this  way  encouraged  the  timber 
trade  of  New  Brunswick. 

Its  ports  became  noted  not  only  for  their  timber  trade,  but  also 
for  ship-buUding.      After    the   war   of    1812-14,   many   disband- 
ed soldiers   settled  in    the   province,  and,  as   in  Upper  Canada, 
received    liberal    grants    of    land.      But    a    serious    disaster    in 
1825,   checked    the    prosperity  of    the    province.     The    summer 
of    this   year    was    very    hot    and    dry,  and    bush    fires    raged 
fiercely.    On  the  7th  of  October,  a  terrible   wave    of   fire   swept 
over   the  country,    from    Miramichi    to    the    Bay    of    Chaleurs. 
Five  thousand  square  miles  of  forest  and  farm,  village  and  town, 
were  made  desolate,  and  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost.     The  political 
atmosphere,  too,  was  troubled  for  many  years.      The  struggle  for 
Responsible  Government  took  place  in  this  province  as  elsewhere  in 
British  America,  and  New  Brunswick  had  its  Family  Compact  as 
well  as  Upper  Canada.     But,  unlike  Upper  Canada,  its  rights  were 
won  without  rebellion  and  bloodshed.      In  1887,  the  control  of  the 
reveni.e   was  given  to   the   Assembky,  and  in   1848,    responsible 
government  was  fully  conceded.     In  these  struggles  for  freedom  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,   Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot  took  a  prominent 
part  as  a  champion  of  the  people.     The  dispute  about  the  boundary 
line  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  kept  the  province  in  a 
state  of  alarm  and  uncertainty  for  years  ;  and  at  one  time  it  was 
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feared  that  the  quarrels  a'.-n.  t!,e  U.Mrv  f„r  ,M.s.e.ss..n  of  the 
disputed  territory  would  Jead  to  war.  TIr.  Ashhurton  T.-.m^v  in 
1842,  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  taking  uway  fiv.m  Xc«-  F.run.;wick 
a  large  territory  which  rightfully  helongcd  to  it.  In  tho  f.venty 
years  before  Confederati<»n,  by  means  of  railways  and  stea.ul.oats 
great  progress  was  made  in  opening  up  the  country  ;  in  extending 
the  trade  of  the  province,  althouga  the  tiu.ber  trade  was  threatened 
with  nijury  by  the  removal  of  the  duties  from  timber  exported 
from  the  Baltic  to  England  :  and  in  improving  the  educational 
system  of  the  province.  Good  public  schools  were  established  •  and 
among  other  colleges,  the  University  of  Fredericton  and  Mt 
Allison  College  at  «aokville,  were  foi.nde.).  The  former  is  a  state 
college,  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination. 

The  story  of  the   Tnic^n  nith  the  other  provinces  has  already 
been  told.      As  in  N,  ,va  Scotia  there  was  strong  opposition  to  Con- 
federation, and  in  the  first  election  held  after  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence, the  Confederation  party  was  badly  beaten  at  the  polls       For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Now  Brunswick  w<.uld   refuse  to  proceed 
any  further  with   the   scheme,  but  the   H.^iiie    Government   was 
anxious  for  Confederation,   as  also  were   the   G(,vernor  and   the 
Legislative  Council.      These  influences,  aided'by  the  alarm  caused 
by  the  Fenian  invasion,    helped  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
popular  feeling,  and  another  election  being  held  the   Cnfedera- 
tion  party  was  successful,      f  nion  resolutions  were  now  passed,  and 
delegates  sent  to  London  to  aid   in   framing   the  British   North 
America  Act. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CANADA   SINCE    JONFEDERATION. 

1.  The  British  North  America  Act.— We  must  now  give  tlie 
terms  on  which  the  four  Pr.  rinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  agreed  to  share  a  common  lot.  The 
principle  of  their  union  wa.s  that  each  Province  .should  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,   and  leave  to  the  Dominion  the  control  of 
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m»tt»i»  which  were  of  common  benefit  and  interest.     To  carry  out 
this  principle  it  was  necessary  to  have  local  Legislatures  or  Parlia- 
ments, as  well  as  a  general  or  Dominion  Parliament.      This  part  of 
the  scheme  was  suggested  by,  if  not  borrowed  from,  the  system  of 
government  existing  in  the  United  States.      But  in  several  very 
important  respects  the  United  States  model  was  not  copied.      Per- 
haps the  most  important  difference  was  the  retention  of  Cabinet  or 
Responsible   Government  in   the  management   of  all  our  affairs, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Dominion  or  to  the  Provinces.    Again, 
in  the  United  States  each  State  is  free  to  make  ilj  own  laws,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  ;  but 
in  Canada  it  was  agreed  that  the  Governor-General,  on  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers,   should  have  the  power  to  veto,  or  forbid  from 
becoming  law,  any  measure  passed  by  the  local  ParUaments,  if 
these  measures  were  thoUght  to  be  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Dominion.     The  Provinces^  were  given  the  control  of  many 
matters  such  as  education  ;  the  appointment  of  courts  of  justice 
(but  not  of  the  judges)  ;  the  management  of  Crown  lands  within  the 
Province  ;  asylums  and  jails  ;  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors ;  and  the  general  power  of  enforcing  the  laws.     They  were 
permitted  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  but  not  by  indirect  taxation  ; 
that  is,  they  could  impose  such  taxes  as  were  paid  only  by  the  peo- 
ple on  whom  they  were  placed,  but  not  such  taxes  as  duties  on 
goods  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  country,   which  are  called 
Customs,  or  taxes  on  articles  made  in  the  country,  which  we  caU 
Excise.     Custom  and  Excise  duties  are  supposed  to  be  paid  eventu- 
ally by  the  people  who  buy  the  goods  and  use  them,  and  not  by  the 
seller  or  manufacturer.     One  of  the  important  benefits  expected  to 
come  from  Confederation  was  the  removal  of  the  barriers  prevent- 
ing the  different  Province^  from  trading  with  each  other.     To 
make  it  impossible  for  one  Province  to  tax  the  goods  coming  into 
it  from  another  Province,  the  Dominion  Parliament        ^  g'ven  the 
sole  right  of  raising  a  revenue  by  Customs  or  Excise  ^aties.     This, 
however,  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  Provinces  to  collect 
money  enough  to  defray  their  expenses  ;  therefore  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Dominion  should  pay  the  Provinces  annually  a  large  sum 
out  of  its  revenue,  in  return  for  the  right  to  collect  these  duties. 
Besides  this  right  of  iiidirect  taxation  the  Dominion  kept  the  con- 
trol of  the  MiUtia,  the  Post-office,  the  currency,  the  penitentiarie«. 
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the  appointment  of  judges,  the  construction  and  managen;ent  of  the 
more  important  public  works,  and  the  control  of  all  Crown  lands 
not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Provinces.     To  carry  out  this  scheme  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  good  deal  of  political  machinery  ;  so  each 
Province   was   given  a   Lieutenant-Governor,   appointed    by    the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  for  a  term  of  years,  a  Legis- 
lature elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and,  if  the  Province 
wished  it,  a  Legislative  Council  or  Senate.     Of  the  four  Provinces 
Ontario  was  the  only  one  that  felt  content  to  do  without  a  Legis- 
lative Council.     In  each  Province  there  was  to  be  an  Executive 
Council,  or  Ministry,  responsible  to  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature.     The  Dominion  Parliament  was  to 
have,  as  its  head,  r  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  a 
Senate,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  Provinces,  and 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  for  life,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  by  the  people.     Each  Province  was  given  a  certain 
number   of    senators,   Ontario   being  given  twenty-four,    Quebec 
twenty-four.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  twenty-four  ;  in  all, 
seventy-two.    The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  outset  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  of  which 
Quebec  sent  sixty-five,  Ontario  eighty-two,  Nova  Scotia  nineteen, 
and  New  Brunswick  fifteen.     A  census  was  to  be  taken  every  ter 
years,  and  the  number  of  members  given  to  each  Province  was  to 
be  regulated  by  the  population  ;  Quebec  to  send  sixty-five,  and  the 
other  Provinces  in  proportion  to  their  population.     In  this  way  the 
problem  of  "Representation  by  Population"  was  solved.      The 
real  government  of  the  Dominion  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive  Council,  chosen  by  the  Governor-General  from  the  politi- 
cal party  having  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  to 
consist,   at   first,    of  thirteen  members.      The    Governor-General 
could  reserve  any  law  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  the 
sanction  of  the   Home  Government;  and,   on  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  could,  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  passing,  veto  any 
bill  passed  by  a  local  Parliament.     This  power  of  veto  was  given 
because  it  was  feared  that  the  Provinces  miglit  pass  laws  injiu-ious 
to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  or  hurtful  to  the  rights  of  some  of  the 
people  in  them.     Having  settled  the  terms  of  the  political  partner- 
ship, it  wa.1  thought  that  there  would  be  a  closer  union  if  a  railroad 
were  built  between  the  Maritime  IVovinces  and  Quebec.    It  was, 
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ment  to  give  its  aid  in  carrying  oat  the  costly  scheme. 

2.  New  Provillce8.-The  principal  events  of  our  history  since 

£.  «ew  rxovui  briefly,  for  this  part  oi  our 

confederation  must  now  be  told  very  ""^^^  its  events  are 

since  confederation  are  for  the  good  of  Canada  or  not 

The  first  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  was  Lord  Monck, 
.nfhis  P^Le  mnister  was  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  taken 
and  his  Prime  minib  George  Brown  in  carrying 

SirGtorgeE.  Cartier.roipv  '  ^        Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia,  -^.^^«/°;;  o^ta^o  was  the  Hon  John  Sandfield 
Tlie  first  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  was  tne  n  ^.».       p, 

Mcdonald,  the  ^^'^^'^^^^l^-'T'JlXZTZ 
=°ft  t  eir*e":n^t*  ob'T^  trW,  except  the  people 
TT  tS  In  the  first  parUament  elected  after  the  union  the 
irr.Trt.it  XinceCere  -^^ -'."^^-^j:^^- 
tion,  and  had  to  he  ,uietei  h,  the  ^^J^^^^Z^.^^, 
In  1868,  steps  were  taken  to  get  possession  oi 

different  trading  posts.  ,  ,,     r.  „«^5.vn  Onv- 

The  charter  of  the  Company  was  expiring,  and  the  C^n  Gbv 

x-::t:rorXr^"^x- -^--« 
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Oanada,  on  payment  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Company.      Canada 
offered  to    give  the  Company   three  hundred    thousand  pounds 
sterhng,  one  twentieth  of  the  land,  and  the  right  to  retain  their 
tradmg  privileges.     The  offer  was  accepted.     Unfortunately,  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  small  .settlement  of  Frencli  ant'  half-breeds 
on  the  Red  River  when  taking  i)os.ses.sion  of  the  country  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  its  future  government.     Surveyors  were  set  to 
work  near  Fort  Garry  at  the  junction  of  the  Rod  and  As.siniboine 
nvers,  and  the   inhabitants  became  alarmed  lest  their  lots  auil 
homes  should  be  taken  from  them.     Th.  neces.s;uy  steps  were  not 
taken  to  quiet  their  lears,  and  when  Hon.  Wni.   .AIcDougall  en- 
deavoured to  enter  the  new  Province  of  Manitolw,  as  its  Governor, 
he  found  his  way  barred  by  an  armed  force.     The  chief  leaders  of 
the  revolt  were  Louis  Riel,  a  Frenchman,  with  .some  Indian  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  M.  Lepine.     A  Provisional  Government  was  form- 
ed  by  these  men,  and  they  made  prisoners  of  all  who  were  supposed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  Government.     Among  others 
thus  seized  was  Thomas  Scott,  a  brave,  outspoken,  loyal  subject. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Riel  had  taken  a  strong  pensomil  dislike 
to  Scott,  and,  fefter  giving  him  the  form  of  a  trial,  had  him 
sentenced  to  be  shot.    The  sentence  was  carried  out  under  circum- 
stances   of   great  brutality,   in  March,  1870.      When  the  news 
reached  Ontario  there  was  great  excitement,  and   when,  a  few 
months  after,  volunteers  were  called  for,  to  go  with  General  Wolse- 
ley  to  crush  the  rebellion,  thousands  of  young  men  offered  their 
services.    Only  the  best  fitted  to  endure  hardship  wore  chosen,  and 
when,  after  a  long  and  trying  march  over  what  wus  known  as  the 
Dawson  Road,  they  reached  Fort  Garry,  they  found  the  rebels  scat- 
tered  and  everything  quiet. 

Many  of  these  volunteers  received  grants  of  land  in  the  new 
province  and  becanu'  T)ermanent  settlers.  Soon  there  began  to  rise 
at  Fort  Garry  a  prairie  city  wliich,  to-day,  is  tho  fine  flourishing 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba— the  city  of  Winnipeg.  In 
1870  the  "Manitoba  Act"  was  passed.  It  defined  the  limits  of  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  and  stated  how  it  was  to  be  governed.  Its 
form  of  government  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Ontario ;  and, 
like  Ontario,  it  decided  to  do  without  a  "Second  Chamber"  or 
Legislative  Council.  It  wsis  given  the  right  to  send  four  members 
tn  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  allotted  two  senators.    The 
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next  year  saw  the  admission  of  another  province  to  the  Confedera* 
tion.  This  wad  British  Cohimbia  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
made  it  a  condition  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Dominion  that  a  rail- 
way should  be  constructed  across  the  prairies  and  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  so  as  to  connect  British  Coltimbia  with  the 
Eastern  provinces.  Although  the  population  of  this  new  province 
was  very  small,  it  was  given  six  members  in  the  House  oi  Commons 
and  three  in  the  Senate. 

Two  years  after,  still  another  province  was  added  to  the  growing 
Dominion.  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  in  1866  refuseli  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Confederation,  was  now  willing  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  the  other  provinces.  This  little  island,  with  its  hardy  and 
intelligent  population,  formerly  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia;  but  in 
1784  it  received  a  sepai^t3  government.  Its  history  before  1873 
was  riuch  the  same  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
except  that  it  had  trouble  in  connection  with  the  way  its  land  had 
been  parcelled  out  to  a  number  of  men  called  "proprietors,"  who 
did  not  live  on  the  island,  and  yet  refused  to  give  up  jir  claims 
to  those  who  were  the  actual  tillers  of  th :  soil.  The  Legislative 
Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  elective ;  in  this  respect  it 
differed  from  the  other  provinces.  On  entering  Confederation  it 
was  given  six  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  anc"  four  in  the 
Senate.  No  new  territory  has  since  been  added  to  the  Dominion  ; 
but  the  North-West  has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  given  a  form 
of  government,  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council, 
in  which  the  people  have  a  slight  control  over  their  own  local 
affairs.  They  have  also  been  given  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons — four  members  at  present  being  returned  from  the  four 
districts,  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca. 

3.  Political  Ohanges.— The  party  struggles  that  embittered  the 
politics  of  Canada  before  Confederation  were  dropped  for  a  short 
time  after  the  Union  of  the  provinces,  only  to  be  renewed  with 
almost  equal  intensity  at  the  general  election  of  1872.  The 
Government  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  aroused  strong  opposi- 
tion by  its  share  in  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  its  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  propose''  Pacific  railway.  Several  points  were  in  dispute 
between  Englanu  and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United 
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LmW  ^"^  C"-""^"'""  of  .luoh  Sir  John  A.  M«»I„™H  ^^ 
memw.    Canada  „„,  g„^t,    i„t„„,t„,  ;„  ,  ^  (;„„„,;„;  ™' '  ""  " 

in  Canadian  wat.,..  The  C„n,n,Wo„  ^t  Sfs'I  »"ll  T"'"*' 
and  agreed  to  aubmit  the  Al,baTck,-"!  ;  V 1  '  ^^"«*'»8«°". 
;.eing  that  the  United  hLII:^.^^^,  mmT«       °  Ti' 

tteir  fi^lT^        .   !""'  ^"^  ^^'^^^  y^*"'  ^'^  return  for  the  use  of 

^rket      Is  tht       "''V'  ""  '^'^  ^"^  ^«^-^^^-  United s't:, 
markets.     As  this  was  not  considered   enough   for  the  use  of 

^valuable  Canadian  fisheries,  a  commissio;  was  TmZ  It 
Hahfax  kter  on  and  decide  what  sum  of  money  should  be  Slfche 
Dominion  by  the  United  States  as  an  equivalent.  This  M  ax 
Comnussion  niet  in  1878,  during  the  iende  Admi,^str^^„ 
and  awa-ded  1^,500,000  to  Canada;  the  success  of  this  n  'otfa* 
tK,n  being  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  conducted  on  bh^i 
of  Canada  by  Canadians;  Sir  Alexander  Gait  bein,  the  prin  ipil 
Canadian  representative.  "o  principal 

The  other  cause  of  political  feeling,  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
^Uway.  aro«e  out  of  the  agreement  with  Britiah  Columbia  ^en 
that  provuice  entered  Confederation,  that  an  all-«a  rTte  alTo^ 
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be  buat  in  ten  years  from  Ontario  to  the  Pacific.      Many  thought 
such  •*  bargain  could  not  be  carried  out,  that  the  time  was  too 
short,  and  the  cost  too  great.     The  elections  of  1872  were  fought 
maiiily  on  this  issue,  and  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  government. 
The  next  year  Mr.  Huntington,  the  member  of  ParHameut  for 
Sheflforo,  made  a  formal  charge  in  Parliament  that  the  government 
had  agreed  to  give  a  charter  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  to  build  the  Pacific 
Kailway,  m  return  for  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  the  elections. 
IJie  charge,  and  the  publication  of  certain  letters  bearing  upon  this 
alleged  corrupt  bargam,  caused  great  excitement  in  the  Dominion 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle  in  Parliament,  tlie  government  resigned! 
The   Governor-General,   Lord    Dnfferin,   (tailed    on    the    Hon 
Alexander  Tdackenzie,  the  leader  of  tlio  Liberal  Party,  to  form  a 
government.     Mr.  Mackenzie  accepted  the  trust,  and  after  forming 
^mimstry,  of  which  tlie  principal  members  were  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake  frrm  Ontario  and   the  H.m.  A.   A.  Dori.m  from  Onebec 
asked  for  a  new  election.     This  took  place  in  January,  187-1   and 
resulted  m  giving  a  very  Luge  majority  to  the  new  government. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  contini  ed  in  office  till  1878,  when  his  g<n'emment 
was  defeated  on  the  question  of  a  trade  policy  for  the  country. 
There  was  a  general  commercial  depression  at  this  time  and  Canada 
with  other  countries,  felt  the  pinch  of  hard  times.     A  great  n.any 
thought  that  the  industries  of  the  country  would  be  be:  3fited  if 
the  tariff  was  raised  and  foreign  goods  competing  with  Canadian 
products  kept  out.     This  policy  c    "  protection  »  was  opposed  by 
the  Mackenzie  Government,  but,  waen  the  elections  took  place 
in  September,    1878,   it    was  found    that    the  doctrines    of   the 
National  PoUcy"  were  very  popular,  and,  in  consequence,  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,   who  had  advocated  them,    was  once   more 
called  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.     That  position  he  held  till 
his  death,  vhich  took  place  June  6th,  1891.     He  was  succeeded  in 
the  Premiership  by  Hon.  J.  J.  0.  Abbott. 

4.  Important  Laws. -Amid  all  this  strife  many  measures  be- 
came  law,  some,  at  least,  of  which  wUl  likely  remain  for  years  on 
the  Statute-book.  In  1874,  during  the  Mackenzie  Administration, 
a  Ballot  Act  was  passed,  which  provided  lor  secret  votincr  by  baUot. 
instead  of  '« open  voting."    Tliis  reform  waa  introduced"'to  prevent 
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bribery  and  intimidation   which  wa8     «r,, 
system  of   "open  voting"     r/ .  "^  ^^"""on  under  the  old 

has  had  all  the  effect  on  tUy\j'''"'  "'"'"^  '^^  ^^^ 
Another  and  a  later  i,w  ^ea^i„g  7 1  T  '""^'''^^  *»  »»«ve. 
Francluse  Act,   which   nnde  '.  ."'"''''""^  '^a*  the  Dominion 

the  Dominion V.H^m:r,'L^^^^  7'^  ''''  "-'"'-  «^ 

Previous  to  this  Act  the  ^c^  ^^T  *'"  ''""'''"-• 
were  the  same  as  the  franci.ise  „  tl  ^  -Ira^^'"'-"  ^'^^^"'^"^ 
Act  was  passed  ii     l«sr;        a   i_       ,  se^nral  Province^;.     This 

that  now  nearly  every  man  t«-..T  ^^^''^'  *''  "'"^'h  s", 

J  '^•tiy  man  twenty-one  v<',ir«  ,^*   „  , 

has  a  vote.     This  Act   l...«.„..       i  *  °^  *g^'  8"^'  "ver. 

Pn^vincial  franclJst  re!::^'^^'  Al^t^^  ''"'  ''''^''^  ^'"^  *^'« 
great  deal  of  ill-feelin..   w.s  the  ,^"  '.^^''.;  "'^^^u^e,  which  created  a 

seriously  changed  t,.:\:2^J^::^^^:'-^./^^^^  <!^  '''-  ^'"^^ 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  said  I.y'he  G  1  .""r"' '''  ''"^""' 

»un.l,er  of  electors  in  the  dxrtererft  ^'""  "'"'''"*•  "^  ^<l^-ii^ing  the 
complained  that  the  change  .^rtr""""'^^-  ^^""^  ^'^erals 
va.ve  opponents  an  unfai;  aJl^L^!';:  V:::^:^!:^--    ■ 

no^2i*Lrr:^:^,r:::;r^  '-^^^^-^^-  -"-- 

there  being  now  ninety  to  ^  ^V^'-^^^-ntatives  in  Parliament-^ 
fourteen  fton.  ^bZ^  Ontano  sixty-Sve  from  Quebec. 
froniPrinceEdwardlSrd  "e'nf  It'"'"  '"'^^'^  «^-^-'  ^^- 
Columb.a,  and  four  from  tt  Ch  We^^ "f  ^  ^'^  '•^^"  ^""^-'' 
Court  of  Appeal  was  establishe^lit  WS  \  Tu   ^  ^"^'^^''"'" 

taking  appeals  fron.  Canada  to  ho  Br  ti  hV^rc"  *'^.  '^T''  "^ 
appeals  are  yet  allowed  to  the  Privy  Sufj""^  T"'' '.  '"'^'"''^^ 
taken  there.     Then    acrHi,     in  Ift-c?  '''  **"*'  '"'^  frequently 

session  changes  are  niad,>    vpf  th  '  although  every 

n ""'-  ^^"  """="  ">■  "■» '"" c™i'C  I;rvi:e7r 

deal  ,„t„  .  s,.,,,t  ,„,„„.  8„i,j„,     ,„^^  ^        ^»,       '«■*<>  l."'« 
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for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  inaivnu  ;  the  better  ma:  av-.ment  of 
prisons;  tlie  sale  of  timber  limits;   mining  regulations^  and  im- 
provements in  our  manici,ml  laws       In  Ontarii^   under  the  long 
admiuistrati.,n  of  Hon.    (now  .Sir)  Oliver  Mowat,   which  began  in 
1872,  two  \    ry  important  laws  have  been  passed    -<mo  dealing  satis- 
factorily with  the  inileljtedness  of  municipalities  to  the  MunicifMil 
Loan  Fund,  and  tlie  other,  witli  the  regulation  of  the  licjuor  traffic. 
Tlie  latter,  popularly  kn.nvn  as  the  Crooks'  Act  (so  called  from  the 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  its  framer),  has  done  a  great  deal  to  lessen 
drunkenness,  vice,  and  crime.     Then,  again,  the  franchise  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  different  provinces,  and  voting  by  ballot 
has   been   made  compulsory.     Unmarried  women  and  widows  in 
Chitario,  with  the  necessary  property  cjualification,  have  been  given 
the  right  to  vote  in  nmnicipal  elections,  but  not  in  elections  for 
members  of  either  the  Provincial  or  Dominion  Parliament.      In 
Prince  Edward  Island  the  difficulty  with  the   "proprietors"   has 
been  settled  in  the  interests  of  tiie  people.     Quebec  has.  by  the 
payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  disposed  of  the  "Jesuit 
Estates"  question,  while  M.-Miitoba  has  secured  the  right  to  build 
railways  within  her  borders.    Ontario  has  had  several  legal. conflicts 
with  the  Dominion  as  to  lier  proper  boundaries,  her  right  to  regu- 
late the  liijuor  traffic,  and  for  right  to  control  the  c.-  .wn  lands 
in  her  territory,  all  of  which  questions  have  been  decided  by  the 
British  Privy  Council  in   favour  of   the  I  rovince.      More  seri  us 
was  the  dispute  carried  on  for  several  years  (1890-189t;)  between 
Manitoba  ai. '   the   Dominion.      This  arose  out  of  the  Manitoba 
Legislatu-e  >  >;pealing  (18U0)  an  Act  which  allowed  Separate  Schools 
in  that  Province,  and  passing  another  which  recognized  no  schools 
save  those  which  are  free  and  non-sectarian.      The  riglit  to  hav.' 
Separate  Schools  had  been  granted  to  the  Manitoba  Legislature  in 
1871,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,   when  this  right  was  withdrawn, 
ai)pealed  to  the  Dominion  CJovernment  for  relief.      A  long  and 
bitter  struggle  followed.     The  question  whether  Manitoba  should 
be  compelled  or  nut  to  restore  Separate  Schools  became  a  serious 
and  important  issue  in  Dominion  politics.     The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, under  the  leadership,  first,  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  and,  sub- 
sequently, of  Sir  Cliarles  Tupper,  endeavoured  to  induce  Manitoba 
to  change  its  policy  ;  but  iu  vain.     An  attempt  by  the  Dominion 
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Government  to  pass  ,v  roK.,,ov  T5ill.  practi.,.Ils    fail...l    ard  tlu- 
matter  l,eca,„e  ono  ..f  ti.e  chief  i.vsues    n  tV-  u.nerJ     1         V 

dtfe     of  the  govern,nent  of  Sir  Charle,,  Tnpp.r.  wh..  ha<l  an       afeW 
•i  pohey  of  c„erc..oM.  a„.l  S      NViif,,.!  L^.H.r,   who  h.,,  f,v..,  re 
cone, hatH.n,  l.ecan.e  Prin.o  Mn-is,..  ..f  th.  I)...ni,,..n.    The  .3. 
was  broiisrh'  to  an  en. I  hv  M,,.;*,  i ..  .  r"gf,'i*' 

instrnrti.m  f     I        ■  ^   ^^'''''t-f'a  agreeu.g  to  permit  reIigi,.,.H 

teadnng.     Iho  exercse  ,.f  the  ri^ht  to  nto  Provincial   Ja.vs  has 
caused  son.    notion  l.et.een   tl:e   Provin.-     an.i  the  D-na.  i 
but  t        wise  de.isums  «f  the  British  Pri-  .         „„cil  hu  •  I...1  t 

^.  aUtion.      lo  avoid  ar.y  undue  influence  being  exercised  i,v  the 
Donunu.n  over  the  Province.,  nuMuhcrs  of  the   Dondni..n   P.rlia 
.nent  are  not  allowed  to  he  nu.nbers  of   Provincial  Legislatures 
6.   The  North-West  Rebellion. -One  painful  iuoi.lent  in  our 
history  must  „..w   be  t  dd.     1„   1«85  a  number  of  Fn^ch     I  1- 
breeds,  who  had  settled  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  in  ^he  North- 
\Vest,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Dominion,  and  induced  several 
Indian  tnbes  to  join  them.     The  cause  of  this  rebellion  was  the 
fear  these  people  had  that  their  lands  wereto  be  taken  V.n.  them 
and  given  to  the  inrouang  settlers.     Surveyors  had  be.-n  sent  among 
them   and  this  excited  f -ars,  which  were  not  regar.le.l  until  it  was 
too  kte  to  prevent  misc'      '    There  were  also  con.plaints  of  ill  treat- 
ment and  neglect  of  dut;      y  Do„.ini,m  officers  in  the  North-West 
and  the  petitions  of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  did  not  receive 
prompt  attention  from  the  proper  authorities.     The  result  was  that 
the  excited  half-breeds  sent  for  Louis  Kiel,  who  was  livin.'  in  the 
United  States,  to  advise  and  lead  them.      One  fal.se  step  led  to 
another,  until  the  discontent  broke  out  in  an  attack,  led  by  Oabriel 
Dumont,  on  some  armed  pr.lice  and  volunt.-ers  at  Duck  I.ike    in 
March,   1885.      Several  of  the  volunteers  were  kille.l,   and  open 
rebellion  spread  over  a  wide  district,  a  number  of   Indian  chiefs 
with  their  followers  joining  in  the  revolt.     A  large  f<.rce  of  volun- 
teers, under  General  Middleton,  wa.s  sent  in  the  depth  of  winter 
from  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  crush  the  reI,ellion.      Aided  by  the 
-Mounted  Police,  .nnd  the  volunt.t-rs  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West,  the  risimt     as  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  the  last  imporUint 
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and  decisive  engagement  taking  place  at  Batoche,  where  Riel  was 
captured.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  the  campaign,  and  great  hard- 
ships were  endured  by  the  volunteers,  half-breeds,  and  settlers, 
before  this  needless  outbreak  was  suppressed.  Riel  and  several 
Indians  were  tried  for  treason  and  murder ;  some,  among  whom 
was  Riel,  were  executed,  the  remainder  being  either  imprisoned 
or  pardoned.  The  execution  of  Riel  caused  great  excitement  in 
Quebec,  where  considerable  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  people  he 
so  sadly  kd  astray.  The  rebellion  had  its  uses— for  an  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  grievances  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  and 
many  of  the  causes  of  complaint  removed. 

7.  Recent  Events. — The  political  history  of  Canada  during 
the  last  ten  years  furnishes  few  events  of  a  stirring  character. 
The  Manitoba  School  Question  excited,  perhajis,  the  most  wide- 
spread and  intense  interest.  Several  Pnme  Ministers  havo  held 
office  since  the  deatli  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  1891.  Of  tliese, 
Sir  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  Sir  Jolin  Thompson,  who  died  while  the  guest 
of  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  wore  Conservatives;  wliilst  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  came 
into  office  in  1896,  and  at  the  present  time  (1902)  still  holds  the 
reins  of  power,  is  a  Liberal. 

Among  the  many  events  which  might,  if  space  permitted,  be 
noted  two  stand  out  prominently.  One  of  these  ia  the  Bering 
Sea  Fishery  dispute.  The  United  States  claimed  the  sole  right  to 
catch  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  went  so  far  in  assertion  of  their 
claim  as  to  seize  stmie  Canadian  vessels  found  engaged  in  that 
occupation.  The  matter  was  finally  left  to  arbitrators,  who  met 
in  Piiris,  and  decided  that  tlie  claim  of  the  United  States  was 
not  a  good  one,  and,  in  consequence,  that  country  was  called 
upon  to  pay  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  captured  Canadian 
vessels.  Measures  for  the  better  protection  of  seals  are  still 
under  consideration.  Tliis  matter,  together  with  the  settlement  of 
the  true  boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Fisheries  question,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint  High  Com- 
mission, which,  as  yet,  has  failed  to  reach  any  decision  satisfactory 
to  botli  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Boers  in   South   Africa.      The   first  of  t  """''  ^'"^  *''« 

strong,  went  out  in  October,  1899unde  7'  '  ""'"""'  ''^ 
Col.    Otter.      It    was   soon    f  if  \    ,  ^^  comn.und  of  Lt.- 

about  the  sa,„e  nun  erild  str  ^I  '"  T''^'  '^""^"'^-"^  <>^ 
mounted  infantr,.  A  t  Ifer  '  TT'T'  "'  '^^"^'-'^vn.en  and 
A.  Smith),  our  Canadtn  Hil  C  ^^''^^''-'^  (Sir  I)o,.ald 

another  body  of  rJZ^t^ZrZ'7^  "'"'  ^"^  ^''"'"^•'-^ 
pense.  This  force  was  con  o  d  of  Tn  f""''  '^  ''"  """  ^-^- 
So  vahiable  were  the  service      f  h  '"  ^"  -^'^«h-\Vest. 

dian  contu,geuts  a^^Paard  bel  j  T"  'T  '"'  ^^"^^'''-'"^  C-- 
that  very  recently  cida  vt  a  7,'''r  ^""-^"^"^''^  ««'''«' 
to  furnish  another  re.'  ett  of  „;  !  .  '^  '^"  ""''''^''^  ^^""^O- 
the  guerilla  warfare  ;tm  Tl;^  rgri.  Sh^lf'^"^^  ^r"^""^' 
contingent,  900  strong,  is  now  (F."  i^Z''  ""'T'  ^'''^  ^''"^ 
scene  of  hostilities,  and    like  its  1    "  ^  ""   '^'  ^'•"^'  *°   'he 

hold  the  good  name  ..f  ^  e  n   :  70:";  "'"  ''''''''^''  "P" 
and  patriotism.     Cana.la's  parHch.rt In    n  ft  "'"'■"^'''   ^•'^••»'^>' 

has  done  much  to  brin..  her  out  of  .     ''""  "^  ^''^  ^"'I''''^ 

taught  the  world  that  i^n  G  Is^i^^^^^^^^  "'"""^'^'  '"'^^  ^- 
be  despised  in  possible  future  "^  T  '  T"""'""  ""'""  "''^  ^« 
the  sending  of  these  contingent  a"d  T^"/";^"--"  --'-'  by 
deeds  on  African  soil,  has  help  't^  t'e,  t  "  T  "'  ''^""  '^'^^'^ 
our  young  n.en,  and  in  all  clasL  Ja/i,  !L  •«'  Til'''''''  ''''''  '""«"^' 
to  the  Empire.      This  feelinl     f      ''f  "'^'''''''^  ^he  spirit  of  loyahy 

Crown  and  Empire  Zj^l^  CTTV""'  "'"'  ^"^'^"'^  *'' 
in  the  early  part  of  the  yo  r  ion  "^  ''']  f'"'"'  "^  ^"-"  ^^ietoria 
Prince  of  Wals,  .it^i:Z'7^X^  Tt'^V^  ^'- 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  a.wl  ,,  \         ,     ^  "'  '"'^  V  the  visj, 

to  Canada.  Accomp^d  ^  ^^^IZJ^ ^ ^  f'  ^^  ^••■■'■• 
wall  and  York,  the  heir  to  fL  Z  ',         ^"''''''*'"  "^  ^orn- 

the  Continent  and  vLited  brieH  "  ""t  "  '^"'"'^^  ^"P  -''-^ 
in  all  of  whicL  the  Roval  nar^  ''  """'  °'  «"'•  ^"'^'^i^n  cities, 
astic  reception.  '     ^'""^  "^  ^'^^"  *  ^^r'"  and  enthusi- 

wa.  now  re.ch  nearly  eve.  ..^TZ  1,^^:^,  w^S^t 
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the  territories  in  the  North-West  and  British  Columbia  haye  been 
connected  with  the  great  worid  of  trade  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This  great  enterprise  was  completed  in  188G,  the  first  sod 
being  turned  in  May,  1881.  A  portion  of  the  road  had  been  partly 
built  by  the  Mackenzie  Government ;  but  after  that  Government 
was  defeated  the  contract  was  given  to  a  strong  company  of  capital- 
ists, the  chief  •  members  of  which  were  Cantidians,  the  company 
agreeing  to  build  the  read  for  a  subsidy  of  $25,000,000,  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  ii  the  fertile  districts  of  the  North-West. 
The  company  has  shown  great  energy  and  ability,  so  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  with  its  numerous  branches,  its  large  traffic 
and  its  connecting  steamships  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Pacific,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  world.  Then,  again,  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  gradually  obtained  the  control  of  many  lines 
formerly  independent,' the  most  important  being  the  Great  Western 
and  its  connections.  These  two  companies— the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Grand  Trunk— now  control  nearly  all  the  roads  in  Canada, 
except  the  Intercolonial,  which  was  built  by  the  Government,  at  a 
great  cost,  to  connect  the  Western  Provinces  with  those  down  by 
the  sea.     Recently  the  latter  road  has  been  extended  to  Montreal. 

Canals,  too,  have  been  deepened,  widened,  and  straightened, 
the  new  Welland  Canal,  those  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  being  very  import-mt  public  works.  Great  harbour 
works  have  been  undertaken  and  built,  and  lake  and  ocean  vessels 
have  been  wonderfully  imp.oved,  although  Canada  has  as  yet  no 
line  of  fast  steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic.  In  all  our  cities 
and  larger  towns  street  railways  are  to  be  found  ;  while  electric 
lighting,  and  machinery  worked  by  electricity  are  among  recent 
industrial  changes. 

Turning  to  the  farms  of  Canada,  we  find  that  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  been  cleared  and  tilled,  and 
that  thousands  of  the  fanners  of  the  older  Provinces  are  finding 
their  way  to  the  rich  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West, 
where  the  forests  are  few  and  the  soil  easily  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. Large  towns  and  villages  now  Jot  the  face  of  Ontario,  while 
the  two  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
population,   wealth,  and   trade.      The   population  of  Canada  luis 
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commerce,  nLufactur  !  "  .^t^"'  "T'"'-^''  ''"'••^^^'''"  *-^«' 
It  is  e.stin..tecl  that  ou/i  "r'and  '"''"""'""^  '"'"■'^^"-• 
000,000,  a  sum  m-.e  than  <SZ^:i:^;:T,  T r'''  ^''- 
amounted  tc.  twenty-five  years  a^o      tT  f  '"'""'"  "^  '™''« 

partly  due  to  the  developmeroftJ.         I'  """'""''"■'^  --P--on  is 
our  North- West,  and  thedLn  I       f  ^'''-'t-.ral  resotn-ces  of 

in  British  Columbia,  ^^7^1^'"''  "'"  «''^-  "»"- 
Mention,  too,  should  kTeTt^d^^  '''"'  ^'^   ^^"-'•'^- 

industries  in  western  Ont-ul  .,?,    ^        ':'"""  '^  ^'•""  ^"'^  ^^^^I 
the  establishment  of  indn     .m:   !  '  ,'''  -'^''"*'^'  «-'--^. 

the  growth  and  manun:!L  '^^     C:?    7%"'  ^'^^  '^''""^^>'' 
forming  and  cheese  industries     Th  ,    ^«^'^'"P'"«»t  of  fruit 

varied  industries  which  now  IL  !  ?  '''  '"'  '""«trations  of  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  th  ,fi^,  "^if '^T"*  ''\  ""^  '''''^'^-  '^he 
and  it  has  become  clear  to  the  th  t t^'cirV'^f  ''"'  ^'"^'^^'' 
prames,  her  gold,  silver    connor  ^         "*  ^"*'  '"  ^^'^  f^'-tile 

ample  for  the'snppor    of  a  H  !«  VT'  ''''''"  """'''  — -« 

require  all  the  bl  t  ene  gL    T,  rr'^^T-'--""--  -hich  will 
years  to  come.  ^  ''""  J'^'^P''^  *»  develop  for  many 

9.  Literary  and  Social  Process     p    . 

energies  of  the   Canadian   neo.T  f        ^      ^^  ''  ''  ^"'^^"^^  the 
towards  overconHng  t  rdiX  1  %  ""   ''"^^^^''^  ««  ^-^-'y 

country  that  we  hafe  ^  few  '"   T'  "'"'^   '"  ^^^^'^"^  «  »- 

Public  and  High  Scl'l  1    1  •"     ""  "'  ''""'  "'"  ^^^'^^^     *^"^ 

their  too  small 'end  :e:ts.:rr'  "^'  T  '^"•^^'"'^•-'  -^'^ 
Canadian  authors  ther  1  ,u  1  ^^  ^  '  'T^  "'""^  '  ^'^  "^  "^^'ve 
of  the  Mother  Coun  ry  n!v  i;  .?"'  ""■^''  *'«  ^'''■"'  -'^-^ 
of   verse,  some   cleve^.t  "l    t!  "\     '"  ""  """^  «^^"'' ^'^^^^^ 

historians  who  have  dl;: '2;;;  hf^r't'  7'   "'"  ^  ^^^ 
number  of  those  who  soek  lite  .rv  "'"''^-     ^'"'"^  y*^'^''  the 

and  with  greater  w.:  '   ^^'^C:    u:"'^ '^'V^ '"^'•^"^^"«' 

nobler  ideals,  and  the  develop    :r;,f  a  stf'  ''*'"'"  ""^ 

ment.  Canada  may  hone  v.f  f    i  stronger  national  senti- 

n.ay  J.ope  yet  to  have  a.aong  her  sons  and  daughters, 
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worthy  rivals  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Macaulay,  Scott,  and  George 
Eliot.  The  love  and  practice  of  art  in  its  various  forma  is  also  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent,  Canadian  artists  already  having 
won  fame  and  distinction  in  song  and  painting.  With  the  increase 
of  education,  wealth,  leisure,  and  foreign  travel,  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Social 
refinenent  and  luxury  have  in  recent  years  greatly  increased,  and 
a  type  of  character  is  being  gradually  develf)ped  which  is  distinctly 
national.  With  her  magnificent  resources  of  soil,  forest  and  mine, 
her  strong,  hardy,  intelligent,  and  vigorous  people,  her  relatively 
pure,  simple,  and  healthy  domestic  life,  her  free  systems  of 
education,  and  her  excellent  form  of  government,  Canada  certainly 
possesses  the  promise  and  potency  of  a  great  nation. 
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